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== =| TO PARENTS.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is invaluable 

= in the Nursery asa gentle laxative; it is pleasant to the taste, 
3 and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs. It corrects the 
ill effects of over-eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficia) in 
any feverishness or heat of the skin. 


DRAWING AN OVER-DRAFT ON THE BANK OF 
Life.— Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathin 
impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drinks, &c.-ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT is the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous 
matter—the groundwork of disease —from the blood by natural 
means, allays nervous exci , dcpression, headaches, &c., and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and 
free from disease 
QUT OF SORTS! Extract of letter from a Provincial 
Chemist :—“* We have a great sale for your FRUIT SALT. 
Indeed, I should not like to be without it for my own use. I seldom, 
if ever, take anvthing else when out of sorts.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar ot Colierley :—“ I have used your 
FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified your statements. 
The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to 
celieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to bea ioiee to 
the world!” 

EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD 

di with me.”—“‘Onstow Garpens, Lonpon S.W. 
September 10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude 
for the wonderful preventive of sick heacache, which you have given 
to the world 2 ees SALT. For two years and a half I 
suffered much Sick Headache, and seldom passed a week 
without one or more attacks, Five months ago I commenced takin; 
your FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; whereas, formerly, everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. f 
am now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am 
Bow finding myself able gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit; and if this letter can 
be used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.” 


ENO’s FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY.—"“ There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mately on by ill-considered 
devotion to 4 * billiousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable.”— 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE.—“‘ A new invention is brought betore the public and commands success. A score of abominable imitations 
_are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 

infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not to secure reputation and profit.” 


(AUTION.— ] rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT.” ithout it you Aave been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 
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THIS DELICIOUS AND HIGHLY NUTRITIVE FOOD is distinguished from all others by the ease with which it can be digested and 
absorbed. 


Invalids and Dyspeptics can take it even as a Supper dish. Its soothing and highly nutritious properties promote healthy sleep. 

BENGER’S FOOD does not contain dried or condensed milk, but is mixed with warm fresh milk when used, which is far better. The digestive 
principles contained in this Food have the power of rendering the farinaceous matter soluble, and of preventing the formation in the Stomach of hard, 
indigestible masses of curd, which so often cause cow’s milk to disagree with Infants and Invalids. It can be taken with comfort when all others disagree, 
BENGER’S FOOD forms a delicate nutritive cream, rich in the constituents necessary to maintain vigorous health, 

WAaCESSAHRT CAUTION! 

BENGER’S FOOD differs entirely from any other Food obtainable. It may be had of all leading Chemists, &c., in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, & 6/-; or will 

be forwarded free by Parcels Post direct from the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD AND CO. (S. Pain and F. B. Benger), 7, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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DARLINGTON 
PURE WOOL SERGES 


DYED BY SPECIAL PROCESS. 
FOR SEA-SIDE, TRAVELLING, AND TOURIST WEAR. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON LOOMS. 
Guaranteed to Withstand Sun, Rain, and Sea Water, 


In Light Weighted Yarns for Ladies’ Yachting Costumes, Sea-side and Travelling Dresses,—Gentlemen’s Boating and Tourist Suits. 
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These exquisite Fabrics are renowned for their stylish appearance and splendid wearing qualities, and Ladies have only to see the patterns to be 
convinced of the advantage of buying direct from the Mills, SAVING LL MIDDLE PROFITS (from 25 to 50 per cent.) 

Any Length is Cut, no matter how short—and any article not approved will be changed within seven days. ALL PARCEL 
DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE in the United Kingdom. Either Letter, Post Card, or a SIXPENNY TELEGRAM will bring the 
Box of Patterns by next Post, and all orders are ex2cuted the same day as received. 
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THE LONE HOUSE: 


A GALLOWAY STORY. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR, AUTHOR OF “‘JAN VEDDER'S WIFE,” “‘A DAUGHTER OF FIF!,” ETC., ETC 
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CHAP. SE 


“* The rocky Rhinns o’ Galloway, 

The Covenanter’s sure retreat ; 

The wild waste moors 0’ Galloway, 

Trod by the Martyr's weary feet !” 

HERE is now a railway-station at Port Brad- 
don in the Rhinns of Galloway, but forty 
years ago this unplanted wilderness was 

almost as thinly inhabited as in the days when 
the Covenanters found shelter among the grey 
boulders of its moors and in the rocky fastnesses 
of its storm-beaten coast. Here and there a 
lonely cottage loomed through the prevailing 








ANDREW CARRICK TELLS THE STORY AGAIN. 


mists, or stood out bare and bald in the centre of 
some plain that was washed to its very bones by the 
rain floods, or down upon the shingle there was 
perhaps a little colony of fishers. But even in 
their hamlets life had a serious colour, for they 
were pensioners on the ocean, a fickle, cruel 
master who had in his gift death as well as life. 
Forty years ago there was a little colony of this 
kind three miles south of Port Braddon, and 
beyond it, to the extremity of the Mull of Gallo- 
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way, nothing but lofty rocks full of caves which 
were tenanted by innumerable flocks of blue 
pigeons. It had no name, but among the in- 
habitants was known as “ Carrick’s,” the man 
Andrew Carrick being proprietor of its whole six 
cottages. Carrick lived in a house built on the 
summit of the bluff. He was a man who would 
naturally have chosen the highest place he could 
find for a dwelling, and destiny had given him 
the site he would have selected. 

Two hundred years before his birth there had 
been an Andrew Carrick, who, flying for life to 
these solitudes, had gradually acquired an affec- 
tion for them, and had built the house in which 
his descendant and namesake lived. It was of 
grey stone and stood upon the cliff boldly facing 
the restless channel in which the Solway Firth 
and the Firth of Clyde and the Irish Sea hold 
such stormy revels. 

But it was founded upon a rock and built of 
huge blocks of stone, and its deep narrow win- 
dows and thick doors defied the winds that waged 
nearly constant battle against its walls.. ‘‘ The 
Lone House” had originally contained only the 
“but” and the “ben” common to Scotch cot- 
tages, but Andrew’s father had built a second 
storey with dormer windows facing the moor and 
the sea. Besides, there was a byre for the cattle 
and a small sunk cellar used as a dairy and store- 
room. 

The Carricks were of noble strain, and had 
been endowed with a double portion of that 
“‘ protesting” spirit inherent in their race. They 
had followed Wallace, fought with Bruce, pro- 
tested with Knox, been “ out” with the Cove- 
nanters, seceded with the Relief Kirk, and at the 
time my tale opens Andrew Carrick was in the 
midst of a soul-searching inquiry regarding the 
movement of Dr. Chalmers and the Free Kirk, 
with a most decided natural inclination to follow 
the great doctor. 

He was a shoemaker, and he sat upon his bench 
mending a fisherman’s boot and arguing the 
question conscientiously out with himself, and the 
jerky or solemn way in which he pulled his waxed 
thread through the leather was doubtless an em- 
phatic though unconscious commentary upon his 
thoughts. He had a large stern face with that 
remarkable length of jaw from ear to chin which 
is a leading trait in the portraits of all the men of 
Covenanting note. His hair was long and black, 
his brow seamed with firm broad wrinkles, his 
large grey eyes had no sparkle in them, but they 
gleamed with the haughty independence of 
virtuous honesty mingled with much spiritual 
pride. 

By-and-by he became conscious of some sound 
interrupting the even flow of his thoughts. He 
lifted his head and looked towards the fire. Ona 
creepie before it, and softly singing to herself, sat 
his youngest daughter Jeannie. She had been 
combing wool, and her hands and lap were full of 
the fleecy stuff. He listened to her a moment, 
and then asked, 

** What is it you’re singing at a’, Jeannie ?” 
** Just a line or twa o’ Robbie Burns, fayther.” 
“Then think shame o’ yoursel’, lass... Is there 








naebody to put a word in your lips but that grace- 
less ne’er-do-weel ?” 

“‘There’s nae harm at a’ in it, fayther.” 

“And there’s nae gude. And where there is 
nae gude, there is plenty o’ harm. Forbye, I’m 
thrang wi’ a controversy that taks a’ the grace and 
skill God has gi’en me.” 

She looked at him steadily, but did not speak, 
and Andrew softened under the look. Jeannie 
Carrick was not beautiful, but she had that charm 
which strictly beautiful faces often want. Her 
eyes fascinated, and her smile compelled. Every 
one was glad to please her, and sorry even when 
they lawfully grieved her. So in a very few 
minutes Andrew said, more kindly, 

“I dinna approve o’ Robert Burns, Jeannie, 
but there’s plenty o’ sangs that are lawfu’, and no 
a’thegither devoid o’ a gracious memory. I'll put 
by my ain wark, and my ain thoughts a wee, and 
you can sing the ‘Covenanter’s Lament,’ and I'l] 
slip a word or twa in mysel, dearie.” 

Then he left his bench, and sat down beside 
her in the firelight ; and, after a moment's silence, 
Jeannie began, to a wild, pathetic melody, the 
mournful “ Lament,” 


** There’s nae Cov’nant now, Lassie ! 

There’s nae Cov’nant now ; 

The solemn League and Covenant 
Is a’ broken through. 

There’s nae Renwick now, Lassie ! 
There’s nae gude Cargill, 

Nor holy Sabbath preaching, 
Upon the Martyrs’ Hill.” 


The four last lines were almost like a sob, and 
Andrew’s stern face reflected the sentiment, as if 
he, personally, had been bitterly wronged in the 
matter. 


** The Martyrs’ Hill ’s forsaken 
In summer’s dusk sae calm ; 
There’s nae gathering now, Lassie, 
To sing the evening Psalm. 
But the Martyrs soundly sleep, Lassie, 
Beneath the waving fern.” 


Then she stood up and looked at her father; 
and in a tone of triumph finished the verse, 


** But the Martyr’s grave will rise, Lassie, 
Above the warrior’s cairn.” 


He had joined her in the two last lines, for it 
seemed to be an understood thing between them, 
and a part of a programme often rehearsed. 

The solemn enthusiasm of the singers was not 
a thing to be repeated or transferred to some 
other subject; and Andrew sat with his head in 
his palms gazing into the fire. He was enjoying 
a retrospective reverie which sufficed him. 
Jeannie drew her little wheel to her side and 
began to spin. There was silence in the house- 
place, but a silence full of meaning, peopled with 
the distinct thoughts of minds which had not 
learned the modern trick of generalisation, 
which were not crowded with events, but could 
set each one in space, and survey it from every 
side. 
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Very soon a heavy shower of rain smote the 
window smartly, and recalled Andrew to the 
actual. 

“Whar is Ann ?” he asked. 

‘She'll be in the byre.” 

“The kye ought to be milked ere this.” 

“ They're lang coming hame, now that the grass 
is sae green.” 

He rose in a hurry, as if moved by some urgent 
thought, and went out. In a few minutes Jeannie 
heard Ann in the dairy straining the milk, and 
shortly afterwards her father returned to his chair 
and resumed his meditations. But they were 
evidently of a different character. A contempla- 
tion on the sufferings of the martyrs imparted to 
his dark, solemn face the rapt enthusiasm of a 
Jewish seer. His own trials gave it a very diffe- 
rent expression. Anger, hatred, a sense of wrong 
or fear, were all there, but with nothing that 
elevated them above the natural feelings of the 
man. To sublime passion, all self must be taken 
out of it. And Andrew Carrick’s anger that night 
was full of selfish considerations, though he gave 
them much more excellent names. 

Jeannie watched him in silence, having in her 
own mind a glimmering of the subject which 
annoyed him. He seemed impatient of the move- 
ment of dishes in the dairy, but when Ann entered 
the room he never glanced at her. She smiled 
faintly at Jeannie, and began to prepare the even- 
ing meal, making, as she moved about in the 
mingled twilight and firelight, a picture well worth 
looking at. She was fair and small, with a round, 
rosy face and good features. ‘‘ A pretty, pleasant 
girl,” would have been any one’s first impression, 
but, to a closer scrutiny, the broad forehead, firm 
chin, and clever, capable-looking hands revealed 
a far nobler character. 

She set the round table before the fire and 

began to put out the cups and plates and to infuse 
the tea. Then Jeannie laid by her wheel and 
watched her sister as she went quickly and quietly 
to and fro—watched her with interest, and perhaps 
a shade of jealousy, for there was an unusual 
brightness in Ann’s face, a gleam of happiness 
that Jeannie could read in only one way. Walter 
Grahame had been in the byre when Ann was 
milking. 
_ Few words were spoken during the meal. After 
it Ann said, “‘ Fayther, Grahame brought you from 
Wigton a paper you'll be fain to see. It’s the 
manifest o’ Dr. Chalmers anent the Free Kirk, 
and the main step that will hae to be taken this 
vera month.” 

“Weel, weel! The message may be gude, 
though the messenger be ill to bide. Gie me the 
paper.” 

It was but a small pamphlet, but it had moved 
Scotland from Shetland to Galloway, and it stirred 
Andrew Carrick’s heart like the blast of a trumpet. 
His swarthy face glowed, his eyes kindled, his 
fingers twitched the potent leaflets as if he was 
handling a sword. It took him a very short time 
to come to a decision. 

“Lasses, I maun awa’ to Edinbro’. What will 
I be sitting here for when the Kirk is in danger ? 
My forbear and namesake was among the sixty 








thousand who signed the Covenant in the auld 
Greyfriars’ Kirkyard, and I wad be shamed to 
meet him in anither warld if I wasna to the fore- 
front now. I sall stand by Dr. Chalmers and the 
Free Kirk to the last breath I hae.” 

““Thae days are o’er,” said Ann, quietly. “ King 
nor kaiser could light again the fires in the 
Grassmarket.” 

“Weel, I'll stand by them to my last shilling, 
then, and maybe that’s as gude a test as the ither 
ane.” 

He was in a fever of religious excitement, read- 
ing aloud paragraphs of extraordinary power, and 
then amplifying on them with eloquence and 
acumen. ‘“‘ There will be a searching o’ con- 
sciences now, bairns,” he said, triumphantly, 
“and the men that hae had their sops out o’ the 
dish o’ patronage will hae the question to answer 
now. And there’s many that willna thank Dr. 
Chalmers for putting it to them; but they are true 
men, and they'll be to answer it. I hae little doot 
o’ the majority, but I'll be easier in my mind if 
I’m there, lasses;” and then he looked first at 
one and then at the other with singular inde- 
cision. 

Ann stood on the hearth beside him, her knitting 
in her hand, her whole attitude full of interest. 
Jeannie sat on a low rush chair opposite, and its 
gay patchwork cushions made an effective back- 
ground to her small dark head. The great national 
question did not interest Jeannie very much. She 
was thinking of the unusual light in Ann’s eyes, 
and connecting it with the fact that Walter 
Grahame had been talking to her. 

**T sall ride my powny into Wigton. I can get 
the railway from thar to Edinbro’, and I sall be 
awa’ the morn’s daylight. You'll lock the doors 
at sun, own, Ann, and you'll let manbody nor 
womanbody o’er the threshold till 1 win hame 
again.” 

“T’ll no promise a’ that, fayther, for it’s a sin 
to mak a promise you arena like to keep. [I'll 
want women to help in the spring cleaning and 
bleaching, and there’s many an occasion that 
might bring baith men and women folk across the 
doorstane. You hae left aften before, and we aye 
did the thing that pleasured you. What are you 
feared for the now ?” 

‘I’m feared for that Grahame o’ Port Braddon. 
He sall not speir after my daughters, and he sull 
not come under my roof, for ne is o’ an evil seed. 
Now mind what I say.” 

‘‘He canna help his name, fayther. Because 
there was a deil amang the Grahames, are nane 
o’ them to be gude ?” 

“Tl no leemit the possibility, Ann. A phial 
may be marked ‘ Poison,’ and there be nae poison 
there ; but a wise body will just tak it at its name, 
and no be for expeerimenting wi’ it. That's enouw’ 
o’ Grahame ; he isna for either o’ you lasses, and 
I wad stop the joining o’ hands in sic a bridal, 
though I called Death himsel’ in to strike them 
apart. You'll no daur to think o’ it.” 

In Jeannie’s downcast eyes there was nothing to 
intimate any resistance to Andrew’s positive com- 
mand, but Ann’s face and attitude spoke dissent 
and protestation. Andrew supposed that, as a 
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matter of course, his injunction, ‘“ You’ll no daur 
to think o’ it,” settled the question, but an hour 
afterwards the girls resumed the subject in their 
own room. 

“Do you think fayther is right about Walter 
Grahame, Nannie ?” 

“I’m sure he’s right for Andrew Carrick, but 
I’m no sure if he’s at a’ right for Ann Carrick.” 

** And what think you o’ Grahame ?” 

“TI think nae harm o’ him.” 

“What said fayther to him in the byre?” 

“He said, ‘ Maister Grahame, my daughters 
arena for your company, and the bit o’ Scotland I 
own isna for your feet to tread. And I'll be plain 
wi’ you and bid you keep to your ain folk and your 
ain place. And Walter,’ he said, ‘I’m sorry you 
dinna like me, Carrick, and I dinna ken what I 
hae done to anger you.’ And then fayther said, 
‘You'll be going, sir, and if God please He’ll gie 
you a gude night; and you'll keep in mind that 
you arena wanted here again while me and mine 
are in the Lone House.’” 

“*Puir Walter! And he sae blythe and bonnie 
and kind-hearted !” 

Andrew did not think it at all necessary to 
renew his command concerning Grahame. He 
went to Edinburgh without a fear for his daughters. 
He was accustomed to leave them at intervals, 
sometimes to drive a few cattle into Dumfries 
Market for sale, and once or twice a year he went 
to Glasgow to buy leather for his trade. At this 
time his journey was very convenient. The spring 
cleaning and bleaching had to be done, and Ann 
had been waiting for some such opportunity. 

So as soon as Carrick left in the morning 
Jeannie went to the cottages for a couple of 
girls, and the great kists of fine linen were brought 
out for the yearly bleaching. This was Jeannie’s 
special duty, and it was a kind of holiday to the 
lasses, for they carried it to the hill pasture, where 
there was a spring of clear water, and where the 
grass was green and long. To spread the fine 
damasks and webs of homespun napery upon the 
breezy hillside, to water them and turn them, and 
spend the intervals in chatting and eating—what 
could be more delightful ? And when early on the 
second day Walter Grahame found out the merry 
party, it was almost like some idyllic picture from 
Gessner. 

Under such circumstances love grew fast, and 
the lovers soon came to an understanding. 
Grahame was handsome, and young, and gay, 
and Jeannie was precisely in the mood to have 
her imagination and her feelings touched. Ann 
Carrick would have been in no danger. Her 
nature was as clear as crystal; she despised all 
secrets and subterfuges, and she was essentially a 
brave girl. But Jeannie was a coward, and nature 
had armed her with every stealthy art. She 
speedily determined to tell her sister nothing ; for 
Ann was bonnier than she was, and Grahame had 
more than once remarked upon her beauty. She 

judged Ann by her own heart, and feared she 
might take her lover from her. 

She was certain also that Ann would oppose 
any clandestine intercourse with Grahame, and 
Jeannie could not bear to give her lover up. 











Besides, Grahame also urged her to secrecy. To 
be slyly wooing the old Covenanter’s daughter, 
upon his own hillside, and against his express 
command, added piquancy to the affair; and 
when the bleaching was over, Jeannie found 
plenty of messages to the cottages, and met him 
under the cliffs. 

It was nearly three weeks before Andrew 
Carrick returned home. He came back with al! 
the pride of a victor, and yet very glad to get 
back. ‘‘We hae triumphed gloriously, lasses!” 
he cried, ‘‘and I hae been well entertained by my 


cousin, the Rev. Cosmo Carrick, and I hae seen’ 


mair wonderfuls than I can weel speak 0’; but 
oh! the comfort o’ this sweet, clean houseplace, 
and the bite and the sup at my ain fireside! And 
when you hae been crowded up wi’ thousands and 
tens o’ thousands of ither people for three weeks, 
you'll feel the glory o’ having nae neighbour but 
the quiet moor and the wide ocean!” 

He pushed aside his cup and piate, and said a 
fervent word or two of gratitude. Then he began 
to walk restlessly about the room, and to say, 
“I’m thankfu’ I went, lasses! It has been a 
grand time! I found Edinbro’, the sel o’ it, ina 
pairfect ferment. But I'll tell you, first of a’, that 
you are never to fear doing the kind deed. When 
my cousin Cosmo Carrick wanted to enter the 
divinity classes at St. Andrew’s, and hadna the 
siller, I let him hae the sum necessary ; for seeing 
that the Lord hadna gi’en me a son to stand 
before Him, I was vera glad to help ane o’ the 
name into the pulpit. I had never met the lad 
face to face, but when I tauld him wha I was, he 
showed me a vera pleasant sense o’ his obliga- 
tions. And he made much o’ me, lasses, and 
gave me the best of a’ he had. But that is neither 
here nor there. He was whar a’ the Carricks hae 
ever been—in the front o’ the Protestation—and 
whar he went, [ went; sae, as I may say, I hae 
been in the van o’ the battle!” 

“I am glad for you, fayther.” 

“You may weel be that, Ann. And having 
had my share in the 19th o’ May, 1843, I’m 
content wi’ life. If auld Andrew Carrick should 
tell me in anither warld o’ that day, when he 
signed the National Covenant, I wouldna be 
ahint him wi’ a grand story o’ my ain. I was up 
and on the streets at four o’clock that morning, 
and even then they were full o’ solemn earnest- 
looking men, wha couldna sleep nor rest for the 
thoughts within them. And your cousin Cosmo 
and I went from ane group to anither, stirring up 
the people to stand up for the Kirk and their 
spiritual rights, and for Christ’s Crown and Cove- 
nant. 

“It was near the noon hour cre the great 
gallery in the Holyrood Palace was flung open, 
and the Marquis o’ Bute took his seat there for 
her Majesty. I had bought mysel’ a suit o’ fine 
black cloth, and I linket on to your cousin’s arm, 
and he said there wasna a meenister there that 
looked mair like the sacred office. Weel, lasses, 
a strange thing happened in the midst o’ the 
levée. A big picture o’ King William the Third, 
which was hanging opposite my Lord Bute, fell 
to the floor wi’ a crash that gave everybody a stun. 
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“«Thar goes the revolution settlement,’ shouted 
some one in the crowd, and the words were like 
those o’ a prophet, and there was a dead silence 
for a minute or mair.” 

“What did Lord Bute do then, fayther ?” 

“’Deed, Jeannie, he just rose up and went awa’ 
to St. Giles to hear the sermon; but I didna 
follow the grand march o’ chariots and horsemen 
thar. I went to the Assembly Hall, where Cosmo 
Carrick had provided me a seat, and I was still, 
and waited for the hour o’ trial. The hall was 
crowded to suffocation, you couldna hae stood 
anither man in it, when Lord Bute came in and 
took his seat. Then a’ the clergy and a’ the 
audience rose to their feet—for, you ken, lasses, 
he sat thar for the Queen’s sel; and I’m for giving 
Cesar his due just as lang as Cesar can keep his 
hands aff the Kirk and the Covenant therewith. 
Sae I stood up with the lave, being in favour o’ 
doing things decently and in order. Scotsmen 
are bound to hae their ain way when their ain 
way is the right way; but they are a’ gentlemen, 
and no red-bonneted cut-throats, without respect 
o’ pairsons and office.” 

“Was Dr. Chalmers in the chair, fayther ?” 

“Na, na! That wasna his seat. It belonged 
to Dr. Welsh, the outgoing moderator ; and, when 
a’ was quiet, he rose and made the complaint for 
the Kirk—God bless her!” 

“And what wrang has been done to the Kirk, 
fayther ?” 

“Think shame o’ yoursel’, Jeannie Carrick, to 
ask sic a like question! It is kent through the 
length and the breadth o’ Scotland that the ceevil 
authority has been put aboon her in the speecial 
exercise 9’ her ain speeritual functions. They 
hae dishonoured Christ’s crown by interfering 
wi’ His supreme authority in speeritual matters— 
anent which, God kens, they are as ignorant as 
sucking bairns. Sae, as I said, Dr. Welsh spoke 
up for the Kirk. He told his brethren how she 
had been wronged and humiliated, and how a’ her 
petitions for redress had been slighted, and ‘sae 
then,” he added, ‘all wha are for a Free Kirk must 
humbly and solemnly withdraw themsels to a 
separate place o’ meeting, taking wi’ them the 
Confession o’ Faith and the standard o’ the Kirk 
o’ Scotland! Oh, lasses! My heart dirls yet at 
the thought o’ it !” 

“Weel, fayther, what then ?” 

“He neither lost his head nor his gude man- 
ners. He turned to Lord Bute—wha looked as if 
he didna care a pin aboot the matter—and bowed 
respectfully to him. Then he left his chair, and 
walked along the aisle toward the door. Dr. 
Chalmers lifted his hat and followed him. Then 
Campbell 0’ Mouzie, then Dr. Gordon, and Dr. 
Macfarlane, and then, I kenna wha next—man 
after mar, row after row, till on the benches, that 
had been sae crowded, scarce a man was left. In 
a few silent, solemn minutes four hundred meen- 
isters and elders had withdrawn. God kens them, 
every ane o’ them.” 

“What did the audience the while ?” 

“They rose every man to his feet. At the first 
there was a great cheering cry, but afore I could 
turn round with the ‘Hush!’ upon my lips, a’ was 











silent as death. Ane and a’ stood gazing on the 
scene breathless. Dootless there was a prayer in 
every heart, and many were weeping—and, indeed, 
I couldna keep my ain e’en vera clear, special 
when I saw my cousin, Cosmo Carrick, walking 
bravely out amang the foremost.” 

He talked a little while longer on the same 
subject, naturally stating the case from the point 
of view in which it had most impressed him; and 
then, putting on his bonnet, went down to the 
cottages. We tell the story only as it concerns 
Andrew. This is not the place in which to revive 
the controversies of a bygone time. The men and 
women there were as anxious and eager on the 
subject as himself; and when they were gathered 
in Peter Lochrig’s cottage he told the story again, 
with a great many reflections he had not thought 
it necessary to make to his daughters. The meet- 
ing was continued until late, and he came home 
in a glow of spiritual satisfaction. 

Only one thing had annoyed him. While talk- 
ing of the building of a Free Kirk in Port 
Braddon, Peter Lochrig spoke of Grahame as 
iikely to give a strong helping hand; and when 
asked why he supposed so, answered that his son 
Walter was a kindly lad, and had expressed him- 
self as in sympathy with the movement. 

“And what was Walter Grahame doing down 
here ?” asked Andrew, sharply. 

To this question Peter replied, dourly, that 
“there was nae law to hinder Walter Grahame 
daundering down the shingle if he wanted to do 
sae.” 

Of course there was not; but Andrew was angry 
at him for doing so, and finding Ann still in the 
houseplace when he got home, he asked her if 
Grahame had called during his absence. 

“‘IT havena seen the lad, and I havena spoke 
with him. Your wish has aye been a law to me, 
fayther.” 

“TI ken that. Has Jeannie, think you?” 

“‘ Jeannie would hae tauld me if Grahame had 
come her road. She hasna named him.” 

“Then whatna for is he hanging round the 
Carrick cottages? Peter Lochrig spoke o’ him 
in a vera familiar way.” 

** Maybe it is Sarah Lochrig he is speiring after. 
She is a bonnie lass.” 

“It is like enou’, 
ain boat and crew. 
make in that quarter.” 

‘“‘ Jeannie,” said Ann, a little later, as she was 
preparing for her bed. ‘“ Jeannie, fayther thinks 
Walter Grahame goes to Peter Lochrig’s mair 
than likely. What will he do that for?” 

Jeannie had been asleep, and at this question 
she yawned wearily, “‘ How can I tell ?” 

** Will it be to see Sarah ?” 

“You'll hae to ask Sarah that question. Ar 


5 


you jealous o’ her ? 


Weel, Peter can guide his 
. 5 
I’ll no need to meddle nor 


“Me! Jealous!” 
“Ay; I thought you liked Walter. Dinna 


bother me anent him onyway. 
no heeding.” 

Her manner quite satisfied Ann. It was per- 
fectly natural in its indifference and weariness. 
And Sarah was so handsome that it was quite 


I’m sleepy and 
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likely Walter Grahame would be attracted by her. 
Ann dismissed any suspicions she had and went 
to sleep without a doubt. 

The dislike between Carrick and Grahame had 
been as yet a passive one, but unhappily there is 
nothing like a religious dispute for developing 
nascent hatreds. A meeting was called at Port 
Braddon to discuss the Free Kirk question, and 
Andrew was asked to relate his own observations 
and experiences. The farmers, shepherds, and 
fishers from all the country-side were present, and 
he was exalted at the opportunity offered him. 
He had a grand and picturesque tale to tell, and 
he expected to make a profound impression. 

But old Grahame was an antagonism that 
damped and embarrassed him. He sat looking 
in his face with half-closed eyes. and such a 
doubting, disapproving smile on his firm, shut 
lips, that Andrew’s eloquence was chilled, and he 
felt that, in a measure, he had personally failed. 
And when the question came to discussion nothing 
could warm or interest David Grahame. He 
smiled scornfully at Andrew’s picture of a wronged 
kirk, and said, “For his pairt, he thought the 
Kirk had tint her senses, and been smitten wi’ the 
rebellious speerit o’ the ten tribes; and, in sic a 
case, he would prefer to be wi’ the minority.” 

Nothing could move him from this position, for 
by maintaining it he not only opposed a man he 
had an hereditary dislike to, but he also saved his 
money. He was not desirous of a new kirk. 
Those who were could build it. Consequently 
Andrew had to give much more than he had cal- 
culated to be his lawful share, for Grahame also 
influenced many who would otherwise have joined 
the new movement. 

This little active dispute was like the letting 
out of water. The breach seemed to grow by the 
mere fact of its existence, although there was 
soon a very positive reason for an access of ill- 
feeling. It happened that a man in Port Braddon, 
wishing to help in the building of the new kirk, 
offered for sale the piece of land to the north of 
Andrew’s tract. Andrew had long desired it, but 
when it was offered to him he “‘ wad tak a night to 
think o’ it.” 

While he was thinking Grahame heard of the 
offer, and made an advance of ten pounds. The 
owner insisted that Andrew Carrick had the first 
refusal, but as the money was for the kirk he con- 
sidered it right to take in the end the highest bid. 
For nine days the two men bid against each other, 
and at last Grahame bought it. It was some con- 
solation that he had been compelled to pay more 
than double its value, but Andrew was, as his 
daughter Ann said, “‘ gey ill to live wi’,” both dur- 
ing the negotiation and for some time afterward. 

“‘The land lies sib to my land. In the course 
o’ nature I ought to hae had it, and it was nae- 
thing but evendown malice and ill-will in David 
Graham bidding it up aboon my means.” 

He nursed this reflection night and day. It 
poisoned his food, and even his prayers; for he 
put down Grahame’s contradiction as a kind of 
persecution of himself for his advocacy of Free 
Kirk principles; and he read against him, morn- 
ing and night, the bitterest psalms he could find. 











As for Grahame, he also felt himself to have 
equally good cause for ill-feeling. He had been 
‘“‘egged on” to pay out £ 200 more than the land 
was worth, and he believed in his heart that there 
had been a plot between Andrew and the seller of 
the land, to thus trade upon his pride and hatred. 
He was sure that all the Free Kirkers were laugh- 
ing at him for falling into it. Watty Lowe, an 
old, half-witted town pensioner said to him, 
“It’s a big soom o’ money you hae gi’en to the 
gude wark, Maister Grahame. Folk never 
thought you were sae like to do the leeberal thing. 
But He taketh the wise in their ain craftiness. | 
wasna meaning to say that, Maister Grahame. I 
was just thinking o’ it ; and it came oot, as it were, 
unawares.” And as “puir Watty” was a privi- 
leged character, Grahame had to put up with the 
remark ; but he was sure that it was only the frank 
utterance of what was the general opinion. 

In ordinary circumstances the men would only 
have met at kirk, and the day and the place 
would have been a sufficient restraint; but at this 
time Andrew was in Port Braddon nearly every 
day. He had been made acting chairman of the 
building committee, and he conceived it to 
be his duty to inspect every stone and beam 
of the new edifice. Besides, though he would 
not have acknowledged it, there was a positive 
pleasure in showing himself so continually to 
David Grahame ; for the very sight of the stern, 
dark man, on his Galloway pony, riding past his 
door every day, fretted Grahame unreasonably. 
He was a passionate, ill-tongued man, and he did 
not scruple to ask Andrew questions as to his fre- 
quent visits, the very suggestion of which was an 
intolerable offence to a man of his spotless morali- 
ties. 

Andrew never spoke in reply; but if the old 
Covenanters looked at their persecutors as Carrick 
looked at Grahame, their intolerant hatred and 
revenge is partly accounted for. The pitying 
scorn in the glowing eyes, and the proud, stern 
face were bad enough, but add to it that compla- 
cent spiritual satisfaction which made the Phari- 
sees so detested, and which doubtless accompanied 
all their allusions to ‘ publicans and sinners,” 
and something of Carrick’s aggravating power 
may be conceived. 

Both Grahame and Carrick spoke with the fresh 
anger of each other in their families ; consequently, 
Walter Grahame and Jeannie Carrick understood 
plainly that any question of marriage between 
them would be positively forbidden. But both of 
them had that nature which is at once selfish and 
weak, and which resorts naturally to deception in 
order to accomplish its own desires. Her father’s 
unmistakable orders had been sufficient for Ann. 
“There ’s naething gude can come o’ an unblessed 
love,” she said to Jeannie. 

‘“* But marriages are ordered for us, Ann ; and 
what'll you do then, if you’re mated wi’ Walter 
Grahame? I hae heard say that the course 0’ 
true love ne’er rins smooth.” 

“| think that too, Jeannie. It often has to 
meet wi’ parting, and poverty, and death: itsel’. 
But if God orders marriages, you may be gey sure 
He doesna order them to mak hate, and anger, 
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and ill-speaking. A love God ordains willna 
breed thoughts o’ murder. And what did fayther 
say anent marriage wi’ Walter Grahame? ‘He 
would hinder it, though he called death in to 
break the bands o’ it.’ I sall never look Walter's 
way again, and I counsel you, Jeannie, ne’er to 
heed him either.” 

“There’s bonnier lads in Scotland than Walter 
Grahame,” said Jeannie ; and she began to turn 
her wheel with an air of total indifference about 
the matter. 

So the summer and the winter passed, and another 
spring came to the patient earth. There seemed 
to be no change in the Lone House. Ann, alert and 
cheerful, went in and out happy in her daily duty ; 
and Jeannie sat in the houseplace, spinning fine 
flax or wool, or sewing, or knitting beside her 
father. For many months after his open rupture 





with Grahame, he was silent and gloomy; but 
as the spring brightened, and the earth lay smiling 
under April’s sun and showers, he gathered up his 
soul strength, and Ann often heard him joining 
Jeannie, as they sat at work together, in some old 
covenanting psalm or battle hymn. 

How could she dream that all these months 
Jeannie had been meeting her lover clandestinely, 
and that they had both persuaded themselves 
that their ‘‘ain way” was the only way in which 
they could possibly be happy? As for Carrick, 
Jeannie was the last human creature he feared. 
She sat on her creepie beside him at nights, and 
the hand that was to smite him lay lovingly 
across his knee, or was clasped in his own, as 
they knelt together by the small round table which 
was the family altar. Oh! how could he doubt 
her? 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH SHIRES, 


. BY THE REV. CANON CREIGHTON, PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


CHESHIRE, 


HE city of Chester is renowned for its pictu- 
resque antiquity, and its past history amply 
justifies its fame. In the earliest times of 

our annals the situation of Chester marked it out 
as an important place. The Romans, in securing 
their hold of southern Britain, were led to pursue 
the hardy tribes of the north to their mountain 
fastnesses ; and the plain formed by the estuary 
of the Dee and the Mersey lay between the Welsh 
hills on one side and the Yorkshire hills on the 
other. The plain was fertile, and access to it 
from the south was easy. It was marked out by 
natural advantages as the seat of a Roman town, 
which should be the head-quarters of the military 
work of Rome. Soon the sandstone cliff over- 
hanging the Dee not far from its mouth was built 
the city of Deva, more often known as Castra 
Legionum, a name which it still retains par excel- 
lence. For though many places in England bear the 
marks of their origin as sites of Roman garrisons 
inthe termination chester or caster, the Camp on 
the Dee bears only the name of Chester, as though 
it were so Clearly the chief station of the Roman 
army that no other could equal it in importance. 
It still bears the marks of its Roman origin in the 
regularity and precision of its four chief streets, 
which intersect one another at equal distances 
from the old gates and lead straight from one gate 
to another. 

Five Roman roads converged at Chester, and 
along them the Roman arms steadily pursued their 
way, till the northern boundary of the Roman 
province was extended to the line between the 
Solway and the Tyne. Chester, originally merely 
a military post, became a flourishing town; its 
old extent is marked by its walls, some two miles 
round, which seems to have followed pretty closely 





the lines of the old Roman work. It was the 
capital of a pleasant and fruitful region, and 
mining industry was carried on along the valley 
of Dee. 

When the Roman legionaries withdrew after 
occupying Chester for over three hundred years 
its glory departed, and the district round it be- 
came a prey to confusion. The advent of the 
English invaders drove the tribes of Wales into a 
closer union, and Cheshire formed part of the 
kingdom of Gwynedd, as North Wales was then 
called. But in 613 the Northumbrian king Ethel- 
frith burst through the barrier of the Yorkshire 
hills and attacked Chester. The British army 
marched to its protection, accompanied by a 
thousand monks from a neighbouring monastery. 
Seeing these monks standing apart, with arms 
outstretched in prayer, the heathen Ethelfrith 
bade that they should be killed, saying, ‘*‘ Whether 
they bear arms or not, they fight against us by 
crying to their God.” The victory, after a stub- 
born fight, fell to the Northumbrians, and the 
British monks were slain. Later times saw in 
their death the fulfilment of a prophecy of the 
Roman missionary Augustine, whose authority 
the British Christians had refused to acknow- 
ledge. 

The conquest of Chester united the lands be- 
tween the Dee and the Mersey to Northumber- 
land, and so broke the British power by separating 
the Britons of Wales from their brethren in Cum- 
berland. More than this, it brought into close 
contact the two great English kingdoms of North- 
umberland and Mercia, between which hitherto 
the Britons had in some degree formed a barrier. 
In those days contact meant collision; and the 
fortunes of the fight varied between heathen 
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the walls of Chester, that the owners of land in 
the shire were bound to repair its walls and 
bridge. At all events, about this time the old 
Mercian kingdom was divided into shires for con- 
venience of administration; and the fortress of 
Chester was important enough to become the 
centre of a district to which it gave its name. 
From Chester a series of fortresses extended to 
Manchester, and as a supporting station was built 
the fort upon Eddisbury Hill. 

This district was in these days wild and poor, 
a vast tract of pasture land thinly populated. But 
Chester itself grew as a centre of trade, being a 
spot where the Danes of Ireland, the Welsh, and 
the Cumbrians could all meet to barter their 
wares. Tradition makes it the scene of Edgar’s 
triumph, when eight vassal kings rowed him upon 
the River Dee. However imaginative may be the 
details of this glorification of the great English 
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king, the choice of Chester as its place, marks the 
importance of the growing town. 

_The prosperity of Chester was checked by the 
Norman Conquest. Chester had by this time 








become the stronghold of Mercia, and was the 
last town in England that recognised the Con- 
queror’s sway. The north of England was hard 
to conquer, and clung to its local leaders till 
William the Conqueror, in 1070, gave it a terrible 
lesson by his harrying of the north. After laying 
waste the land between Durham and York, he 
marched upon Chester, and spread devastation far 
and wide. The homeless fugitives of the neigh- 
bourhood fled, in the depths of winter, and found 
no refuge till they reached the Abbey of Evesham. 
Chester was taken, and on the mound where 
Ethelred had raised his fort was built a Norman 
keep, whose garrison should keep a watchful eye 
on the rebellious folk. Moreover, Chester was 
necessarily the border fortress on the marshes 
of North Wales, and became the seat of an ear!l- 
dom, whose holder had exceptional privileges. 
All the land in the shire, save that belonging to 
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the Church, was given to him, and was held 
directly under him; so that he exercised within 
his earldom all the power which the king exercised 
over his kingdom. This important office was first 
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conferred on a Fleming, Gerbod; but he went 
abroad and was unfortunate in war, so that his 
place was taken by Hugh of Avranches, surnamed 
from his ferocity Hugh the Wolf, William 1's 
nephew. Under him and his retainers the shire 
was reduced to order; strongholds were built 
wherever there was a passage through the morass 
which reached towards Wales. Chief amongst 
these were the castles of Beeston, Halton, and 
Hawarden, but there were smaller forts at places 
of lesser importance, such as Dodleston, Alford, 


BEESTON CASTLE, 


Gateway to higher wards. 
Ly permission, from a photograph by Mr. W. Aston. 


Pulford, Holt, and Shotwick. Cheshire became 
the seat of war against Wales, and its civilisation 
depended on its barons and their castles. But 
with them came also the increased influence of 
the Church; Earl Hugh converted the secular 
canons of St. Werburgh into monks, and fora short 
time the seat of the Mercian bishopric was trans- 
ferred from Lichfield to the old Church of 
St. John, in Chester, whence it was speedily re- 
moved to Coventry. 

In the days of the Norman and Angevin kings 
the earls of Chester were the most important men 
in the kingdom, and exercised a decisive influence 
on affairs. Asarule they were loyal; thus Ranulf, 


earl of Chester, opposed King Stephen in behalf 
of Matilda, whom he held as the rightful ruler, and 
it was largely owing to his aid that Henry 1 suc- 
On the other hand, his suc- 


ceeded to the throne. 








cessor in the earldom rose against Henry 11 when 
he felt that the baronial privileges were in danger 
from the strong hand of the crown. But the great 
earldom of Chester passed away, through want of 
male heirs, into the hands of the crown, and was, by 
Henry 111, in 1238, appropriated as a provision 
for his eldest son Edward. When Edward 1 
ascended the English throne, one of his first 
undertakings was the reduction of Wales. At 
Chester in 1277, and again in 1283, were gathered 
the forces which Edward 1 summoned to his 
Welsh expeditions; and with the conquest of 
Wales Chester lost its importance as a border 
town. Edward 1 settled the earldom of Chester 
on the heirs-apparent of the crown, who from that 
time forward have borne amongst their other 
titles that of Earl of Chester. Nor were the men 
of Cheshire regardless of the territorial claims 
upon their loyalty; to the last they upheld the 
cause of Richard 11, even when patriotism might 
have led them to distrust his tyrannical doings. 
However, the men of Chester were in turn loyal 
to Henry Iv, and it was due to their help that 
in the battle of Shrewsbury he was victorious over 
the rebels of Wales and Northumberland. From 
the good service rendered at the time dates the 
rise of the family of Stanley, which grew in 
possessions in Cheshire and Lancashire alike, and 
exercised the chief influence upon the politics of 
these two counties, which, from that time forward, 
were to a considerable degree united, and be- 
came still more united by identity of commercial 
interests. 

However, through the period of the Middle 
Ages Cheshire and Lancashire were poor and 
insignificant. It is true that Chester was a military 
station, and also a port of great importance, com- 
manding alike the Welsh frontier and the naviga- 
tion to Ireland. But the greater part of the land 
within the shire was uncultivated. Much was 
marshy and unprofitable, and three great forests. 
covered much of the surface of the ground. From 
Chester to the sea stretched the forest of the 
Wirral, from the Mersey to the Dee extended the 
forest of Delamere, and the forest of Maccles- 
field formed an impenetrable barrier between 
Cheshire and Derbyshire. ‘There was so little 
agriculture that the men of Cheshire and Stafford- 
shire used to leave their homes and serve as har- 
vesters in districts where corn was grown, in the 
same way as did Irish labourers in our own days. So 
long as Chester was a place of arms, so long as its 
plains were liable to invasion from Wales, there 
was little to tempt men to undertake their careful 
cultivation. Nor were monasteries frequent, 
though the monks of Birkenhead made a clearing 
in the forest, and cared for the ferry between 
Liverpool and their shore, whence ran a road 
to Chester. On the banks of the Weaver nestled 
the Abbey of Vale Royal, founded by Edward 1, 
and near Runcorn was the Priory of Norton. 

Yet Cheshire had natural advantages of its own, 
which were discovered in the time of the Roman 
occupation. In the stratified rocks of the old red 
sandstone which runs through the country is @ 
deposit of salt, which, mixing with the water, 
found its way to the surface in springs of brine 
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‘The salt-field of Cheshire is about thirty miles 
long and ten or fifteen broad, and lies principally 
along the valley of the Weaver. The Old English 
word fora salt-rock was “‘ wych,” and the names of 
Northwich, Middlewich, and Nantwich tell by their 
terminations what was their industry in the time 
when these names were given. At the time when 
the Domesday Survey was made, the right of using 
these salt works was one for which dues had to be 
paid to the king and to the Mercian earl. The 
method of extracting salt from the brine was 
simple, and consisted in raising its temperature 
till crystals were formed and deposited themselves 
at the bottom. The manufacture of salt at the 
present day is an important industry, and the salt 
works of Cheshire count as the chiefest of its 
matural advantages. But the great demand for 
salt comes from the need of it as an ingredient in 
chemicals used in manufactures. In early times, 
when it was wanted only for domestic purposes, 
and when communication with other parts of the 
country were difficult, the salt works of Cheshire 
could not grow into an industry which was of suffi- 
cient importance to affect the general character 
of the county. 

Chester still remained its centre, and gave a 
significant token of vigorous life. The monastery 
of St. Werburgh produced the last of the great 
medieval historians, of whom England ought 
justly to be proud. Writing as they did in dif- 
ferent monasteries, they show signs of local feel- 
ing and ecclesiastical prejudices; but they were 
men who spoke the thoughts of a strong people, 
with whose aims they sympathised, and whose 
progress they understood. This series of monastic 
historians ends in Ralph Higden, a monk of St. 
Werburgh, whose “‘ Polychronicon” is a universal 
history of the world, schemed with a completeness 
never known before, and forming an encyclopedia 
of historical and geographical knowledge. Higden 
died in 1363, and his book enjoyed an unexampled 
popularity. It was written in Latin, but was soon 
translated into English by a Cornishman, John 
Trevisa, Vicar of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire ; 
and when, more than a hundred years later, the 
printing-press brought books within the reach of 
more readers, amongst the earliest works which 
Caxton published were an epitome of the “ Poly- 
chronicon ” and Trevisa’s translation of it. 

It is worth noticing that Higden was the last of 
our monkish historians, for that fact tells us that 
monasticism was on the wane. The monks ceased 
to be at one with the people, and monasteries 
ceased to be the houses of learning. More than 
that, England, during the Wars of the Roses, 
passed through a period of unrest in which old 
things unconsciously passed away. The reigns of 
the Tudors saw the growth of a middle class, 
intent upon trade and sympathising little with the 
aims of monastic life, as it was then set before 
their eyes. The monks were regarded as ignorant 
and idle, and the process of the transformation of 
the monasteries into some more useful institutions 
was delayed till it came in the shape of destruc- 
tion. But in the sweeping changes wrought by 
Henry vit, Cheshire at least had some gain to 
Set against its losses. Though its monasteries 





were overthrown, the church of St. Werburgh was 
raised to be the seat of a bishop, and the vast 
Mercian see of Lichfield was reduced to more 
manageable dimensions. But such has been the 
growth of population in the north-west of England 
that in this century the diocese of Chester, as it 
was established in the reign of Henry vir, has 
furnished more than sufficient work for the two 
new sees of Manchester and Liverpool, besides 
contributing some of its extent to the see of 
Ripon. 

The growth of English commerce did not much 
affect Cheshire in the days of the Tudors. The 
country was poor, as may be seen from the first 
assessment for ship money under Charles 1, when 
£100 was demanded from Cheshire and only 
£200 from all the rest of the shire. The same 
assessment shows that Chester was still the chief 
port on the Irish Channel, for Liverpool’s contri- 
bution is only set down at /'15. 

The Civil War wrought greater havoc in Cheshire 
than in any other part of the country. Soon after 
its outbreak Charles 1 visited Chester, and 
inspired its people with unflinching loyalty to his 
cause. In 1643 Chester was besieged by Sir 
William Brereton, but its walls were proof against 
all assault. The royalist troops from Ireland 
landed in the port of Chester, and by their help 
Brereton was defeated at Middlewich. Beeston 
Castle was taken, and Nantwich alone held out 
for the Parliament. It was besieged, but Sir 
Thomas Fairfax came to its succour ; the royalists 
were defeated and driven back to Chester, which 
was blockaded. The siege was raised by the 
advance of Prince Rupert, but after his defeat at 
Marston Moor the position of Chester was 
desperate. It still held out for eighteen months, 
hoping against hope and enduring famine and 
pestilence. In September, 1645, Charles 1 came 
there on his march to Scotland, and from the 
Phoenix Tower upon the wall had the mortification 
of seeing the rout of the last army which he could 
hope to raise in England. He fled to Raglan 
Castle, and the siege of Chester was resumed with 
fresh vigour. Still it held out bravely till February, 
1646, when it surrendered, having suffered more 
than any other city for the royal cause. Nor did 
it suffer alone; Northwich, Middlewich, and 
Nantwich were equally devastated. The end of the 
Civil War left Cheshire exhausted and desolate. 

At this time we cannot compute the population 
of Chester at more than 7,000, and no other town 
could number more than 2,000 inhabitants. Still 
the country soon advanced in riches, owing to the 
goodness of its soil, which had now been brought 
into cultivation and supplied cattle and dairy pro- 
duce, while Chester was a centre both for fishing 
and for trade with Ireland. Moreover, its mines 
supplied salt, slate, and millstones. Nor was 
Cheshire to be allured into disquiet by the wiles of 
its bishop, Thomas Cartwright, who was James 11's 
agent for carrying out his policy of a restoration 
of Roman Catholicism. It was to no purpose that 
James 11 honoured Chester by a visit; when the 
Revolution broke out, no one in Cheshire moved 
in James’s favour, and Bishop Cartwright had to 
follow his royal master into exile. 
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From this time onward Cheshire has enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. Her industrial develop- 
ment has been overshadowed by that of Lanca- 
shire, and much that was said about Lancashire 
applies to the neighbouring county of Cheshire. 
Chester sank in importance as a port before its 
rival, Liverpool; for the estuary of the Mersey 
afforded better harbourage than that of the Dee. 
The entrance to the Dee is wider, but the channel 
grew shallower, and was silted up with sand; 
whereas the water is shallow in the entrance to 
the Mersey, but deepens into a spacious harbour. 
Many efforts were made to improve the port of 
Chester, and a new channel was dug at a great 
cost in 1733; but the work was useless, as Chester 
never became a harbour for large vessels. 





Thus Cheshire has a peculiar interest as being 
a county which combines, more distinctly than any 
other, the traces of the most ancient and of the most 
modern history of England. The journey from the 
old walls of Chester to the mills of Macclesfield is 
but a short one, yet in the course of it the traveller 
can mark almost all the phases through which Eng- 
lish life has passed. Chester itself contains almost 
an epitomeof English history. Its prospect over the 
hills of Wales and the Irish Channel tells of the 
problems of the earliest rulers of the land, and 
Chester was the position whose possession helped 
to their solution. Within its walls are the sur- 
vivals of every phase of civic life, Castle, Church, 
Guildhall, and the like. Its architecture recalls 
the time when English life under the Tudors 
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Thus, with the loss of its port, the trade of 
Cheshire became an appendage to the trade 
of Lancashire. The eastern side of the county 
forms part of the same geological formation 
as Lancashire and Yorkshire, and shares their 
natural advantages, coal, iron ore, and water- 
power. The western side of Cheshire is the 
great plain that reaches to the Dee, and is still 
mainly an agricultural county, save for its salt 
works. In it, too, is a distinctive product of our 
own time, the great town of Crewe, which owes 
its importance solely to its position as a junction 
for many lines of railway, and consequently a 
convenient centre for the great workshops which 
the manufacture of locomotives, carriages, and 
the like necessarily require. 





began to assume a settled aspect. Its quaint 
“rows” tell of the business of a medizval city, 
and perhaps call up areminiscence of the porticos 
which the Romans, accustomed to a southern sun, 
introduced into our northern clime. In like man- 
ner the country round about abounds in manor- 
houses which show the growing comfort of Eng- 
lish life, till it reached its highest point in the 
magnificence of Eaton Hall. The salt works 
along the Weaver represent one of the oldest 
industries of our land. The Weaver itself passes 
on into the canals of Brindley and the district 
which is busy with the hum of modern ma- 
chinery and filled with the dense population which 
modern manufactures bring together in places 
favourable for production on a large scale. 
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SOME TYPICAL POETS OF WALES. 


BY THE REV. H. ELVET LEWIS. 


(With Original Translations.) 


LYRIC POETRY : DAVYDD AP GWILYM AND CEIRIOG. 


OR nearly six hundred years—from the begin- 
ning of the seventh to the end of the twelfth 
century—the poetry of Wales was almost one 

continuous storm of war-songs. As prince after 
prince arose to fight and die for his fatherland, 
each had his laureate bard to sing the glory of his 
ill-starred struggle—to lament him in his death. 
But the final conquest and annexation of Wales 
under Edward 1 brought an end to the war-songs. 
Only once again, in the autumnal light of Glen- 
dower’s rise, did the bard recall the all but for- 
gotten heroic strain, and summon his countrymen 
to the fruitless conflict. Quieter times came ; and 
with that elasticity of temper which helps the Celt 
to endure and overcome the sharpness of every 
dark fate, the nation soon learned to adapt itself 
to the new condition of things. If the lambent 
fancy of Aneurin could half change the unequivo- 
cal slaughter of Cattraeth into an imagined vic- 
tory, so could another national defeat be soon 
forgotten in the quest of newer hopes. The Celt 


can never outlive the Golden Age of his imagina- 
tion; he has the faculty of gathering up the red- 


letter days of the past, and mark them again on 
the unwritten diaries of the future. The thirteenth 
century witnessed the valiant fight of Llywelyn on 
behalf of Welsh independency, and his infamous 
death through treachery : scarcely another century 
passed before the greatest song-writer of Wales 
had taught a nation the May-song of love and 
nature. The harp that had filled the battle-field 
with the music of death now rang forth in festival 
Strains on many a princely hearth. 

The story of Davydd ap Gwilym’s life is very 
meagre; and therefore tradition has, as usual, 
deemed it advisable to supplement the few facts 
with some romantic incidents — probably of its 
own making. He flourished about 1400, and was 
therefore a contemporary of Chaucer. But while 
the father of English poesy was busying himself 
with the dramatic conception of life, the Welsh 
poet was taken with its lyric charm. He finds 
his more fitting counterpart in the chansons of the 
Troubadour ; he touched the string which Petrarch 
was touching in Italy at the same time. 

Nearly all his poetry is made up of “love- 
letters.” Two heroines stand out prominently— 
Dyddgu and Morvydd. The former was the 
earlier sweetheart, and seems to have been ban- 
ished by the latter. It is a debatable question 
whether the poet in his songs has given his own 
experience, or has merely drawn upon his fancy. 
I am strongly inclined to the latter theory. The 
imagination in every “letter” is so swift and 
smooth in its movement, there is such an open- 
hearted and undisguised humour in his most 





passionate appeals, that one can never think of 
him as another Dante. 

His love of woman and his sense of nature’s 
charm are so closely interwoven, that we often 
forget which of the two is the leading theme. 
Shelley loved nature—loved it all the more be- 
cause it gave him such exquisite torture, and 
enchanted his soul away to the tempestuous 
glories of eternal distances, leaving him at last on 
some swift-dissolving peak helpless and forlorn. 
Davydd ap Gwilym loved nature too, but was a 
lover resting content in his love. He sent the 
wind on his errand of love, or the cuckoo, or the 
owl; and he was never embarrassed with the sus- 
picion that they might fail to repeat his message 
word for word. He quarrelled with the owl and 
the thunder for frightening his lady-love—a most 
violent quarrel while it lasted ; but only a “ lovers’ 
quarrel” after all, with the light of reconciliation 
shining on its tears. 

Falling in with this theory, the very extrava- 
gance of fancy becomes an intrinsic and har- 
monious part of the whole. As the sudden and 
overpowering passion-flame of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” is atoned for by the swift and tragie end, 
so in the present instance. It is a glowing dream 
of love’s madness; and in a dream we are not 
concerned at the bewildering combinations. 

He and Morvydd are supposed to have met at 
the house of the lady’s father. At first she was 
cold and unresponsive, but did not take long to 
learn that his presence was more pleasant than 
his absence. But fate was against the two. An- 
other claimed her, and her parents made the match 
on her behalf. And the poet spent a lifetime 
moaning over his loss. 

Such is the plot which gives unity to his songs. 
He succeeds in saving his theme from monotony 
by his lavish use of nature. It is incorrect, how- 
ever, to state that “‘the idea of sending animals 
and birds and fishes on a love-errand” was en- 
tirely original to him. A Welsh poet, living two 
centuries before him, had already given form to 
this pretty conceit. What ap Gwilym did was to 
widen the limits of that fancy, giving it the colour 
of his own genius. A blackbird or a swan, a 
magpie or an eagle, a salmon or a trout, nothing 
comes amiss to bear his message to Morvydd. 
As a specimen, the ode to the lark is given here. 


In the silent dawning hours, 
From its house among the flowers, 
See the lark ascend on high! 

Early riser of the earth, 
With thy glowing golden mirth, 
Watchman of an April sky ! 
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King of song in paths that shine, 
What fair ministry is thine : 
High above the hazelry, 
Smooth brown wings of melody, 
What a gospel ye can preach ! 
What a prophecy to teach ! 
Hymning round faith’s crystal fount, 
Thine the sacred right to mount 
To the presence of the King : 
Soaring high, fair-bodied passion, 
All thy music suns must flash on— 
Thou wilt but in heaven sing ! 


Bird in brown, fair herald mine, 
Brother in the art divine, 
Bear my greeting as thy tune 
Unto Gwynedd’s clear-faced moon : 
Thou for me a kiss must ask, 
Or, say two (much-envied task) ! 
Charm o’ the starry battlement, 
Circling round yon distant height, 
How intrepid thine ascent, 
Seeking for some gift of light. 
Teacher of a heavenly lay 
’Twixt the dark and dawn of day, 
From thy lustrous flight descend— 
And may God thy wings defend ! 


Every creature tells the fame 
Of its Maker’s shining name : 
Thousands hear thy psalm of peace— 
Oh! that thou wouldst never cease. 
Love’s own peerless messenger, — 

Voice with songs of heaven stored,— 
Clear and soothing chorister 

From the chapel of the Lord,— 
Chartered singer, music-rapt, 
With thy feathers brown broad-capp’d,— 
In familiar fields of blue 

Sing the song of trees ablaze : 
Man beholds thee ever true 

In the sky of longest days ; 
When to worship One in Three 
Thou ascendest piously, 
Not a branch, the earth above, 

Holds thee singing in the air— 
Nothing but the Father’s love, 

And His miracle of care. 


Pastoral of the sea of blue, 

Make thy way to her—my pet! 

I shall be her husband yet— 
Eiddig some fine day shall rue ! 
All too precious to be slain, — 
Arméd only with thy strain, — 
Were they once to try foul play— 
Pooh! Eiddig?—zhou must live, I say! 
Let thy flight be from below 
Like a shaft that leaves the bow: 
The archer with his sorry shot 
(Clumsy fool to spoil my plot !)— 
Shun his anger, soar on high ; 
Let his arrow idly fly. 


However fanciful and unreal the subject may 
have at first appeared, the air of seriousness as- 
sumed by the poet has thrown a beautiful glamour 
over the whole; and we, too, with him, become 





deeply concerned for the little defenceless herald 
lest the vengeance of Eiddig—so he nicknames 
Morvydd’s husband—may be visited vicariously on 
that innocent head. 

Another characteristic of his poetry is his 
rapidity of movement. His fancy seldom folds 
its wings; it may pause for a moment, but only 
to prepare itself for more fearless flight. 

Our next illustration is a revelry of fancy, but 
the movements are smooth and the theme is well 
sustained. In it the poet is supposed to have 
died of love, and with solemn rapture he arranges 
for a funeral the like of which has never been 
known except it be in the land of the fairies: 


Bright-featured maid, with lilied brow 
Beneath a gleaming web of gold, 

Oh! I have loved thee long—and now 
Who can release me from love’s hold ? 

Fearing thy kindred I have gone 
Unpaid for all my fealty ; 

And now my anguish and my moan 
Is bitter for the want of thee. 


Ah ! thoughtless sweetheart, wilt thou slay 

Thy bard for this? My pearl of white, 
** She caused his death!” the world will say— 

Seware ! for long is sorrow’s night. 
I shall be buried—sweet, take care !— 

Among the leaves where summers flash ; 
I on the morrow must prepare 

The twigs of birch beneath the ash : 
White clover in their stainless sheen 

Will be my shroud when I have died ; 
The freshest leaves will be a screen 

For loved ones praying at my side: 
Wild-flowers from the wood my pall, 
Eight rods my bier, supple and tall : 

A thousand sea-gulls will attend 
To bear the train of nature’s friend ; 
The dormouse swears—the ash and birch, 

And many more will follow me ; 

The summer’s shaded close shall be, 
High up the forest slope, my church : 
Two images will there be found,— 

Two nightingales: choose thou them, sweet! 
Bricked altars on the mottled ground, 

Beside a field of standing wheat : 

A choir—whose softly trembling door 

Of leaves, not Eiddig’s rage could close : 
Grey friars, versed in Latin lore, 

The service for my soul’s repose 
Will read from books of growing trees, 
Whose leaves and flowers are litanies. 

The organ of the meadow grass 

And many passing bells will sound ; 
There under Gwynedd’s birch, alas ! 

Shall my untimely grave be found : 

A fair green spot, where trees are hale 
And young :—church of the nightingale ! 
The cuckoo for my soul shall pray 
Among the green wood all the day ; 
Another voice will there repeat 

Its psalms and paternosters sweet : 

And in the summer month, I wist, 

Shall masses often for me rise :— 
May God in mercy make a tryst 

With His poor bard in Paradise ! 
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John Ceiriog Hughes, one of the best lyric 
poets of Wales in the present century, can scarcely 
be compared with D. ap Gwilym in luxuriance 
of imagination or sensuous consciousness of 
nature. His was a humbler faculty of song. But 
he has rendered excellent service to the national 
melodies of “‘Cymru Fu” by writing words con- 
genial to their spirit—a work which Robert Burns 
did for Scottish melodies. He was born at Glyn 
Ceiriog, in the county of Denbigh, September sth, 
1832. He left his home while still young to 
become a railway clerk at Manchester, and was 
from there promoted to be a station-master at 
Llanidloes. For many years previous to his death 
in April last he had been sole manager of the 
Van Railway, Montgomeryshire. In connection 
with the National Eisteddfod held last month in 
London, a proclamation of the “ Gorsedd” took 
place in the Temple Gardens, November roth of 
last year. He was present, and took part in the 
ceremony, but the day being extremely wet he 
caught cold through standing in the rain, and he 
never recovered from the effects of it. 

One of his most popular poems is a lyrical 
romance, entitled “ Myvanwy Vychan.” The seene 
of the story is laid in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Castle of Dinas Bran (vulgarly called 
“Crow” Castle), in the picturesque vale of Llan- 
gollen. Myvanwy was the daughter of the lord of 
the castle ; and one day while wandering beneath 
the ancient oak-trees which “‘ once soothed the 
wind round Dinas Bran,” she discovered in the 
cleft of a lightning-riven trunk a love-token. It 
was a Welsh petthynen—answering the purpose of 
the valentine. This was a frame made of three 
or four movable pieces of carved wood, and 
covered with writing. It was often dyed blue so 
as to make the writing clearer: and it was in this 
instance. She was interested, but she was afraid; 
but, as ever, curiosity settled the question in its 
own favour. This was what she read : 


In conduct, appearance, and dress, 
The poet must always be odd ; 

He blunders through life—nothing less, 
And travels a contrary road : 

If he falls in love with a maid, 
Not a word in her presence speaks he— 

He writes her some poems instead ! 

’Tis very poor wooing, this writing of songs to thee, 

This hiding of songs for thee ! 


In primrose, and clover, and rose, 
Thou gleamest always on my sight : 
In the daylight that stainlessly flows, 
In the starry eyes of the night : 
When Venus clear rises above, 
*T wixt the evening sky and the sea, 
Earth and heaven are filled with her love ; 
But thou, my Myvanwy, art brighter and fairer 
to me, 
A thousand times dearer to me ! 


Fame dazzles the poet’s eyes ; 

He lives and he moves—so they say— 
Between the firm earth of the wise 

And the land where the fairies play : 





But if Immortality now 
Would offer its laurel to me, 
I would pluck it from off my brow— 
For I would not have it: I spurn it—unless I have 
thee, 
Myvanwy, unless I have thee ! 


Oh! that I were but as the breeze ‘ 
That visits thy garden in flower, 
To speak in thine ear what I please, 
And play with thine hair by the hour: 
The breeze is so various and sly, 
Both gentle and sharp it can be— 
The breeze has thy kisses, not I! 
Not changeable, light of my soul, is my love for 
thee, 
Eternal my love is for thee ! 


In the cleft of an ancient oak 
I find my Aeithynen a place ; 

Where the white-gleaming lightning’s stroke 
Has left an indelible trace : 

And nobody sees but the moon— 
If only, my own, thou wert she, 

My secret were thine very soon ; 

But I trust in my heart, some spirit will whisper 
to thee, 

Some spirit will tell it to thee ! 


Myvanwy read the song; she read it more than 
once. She made brave efforts to intersperse the 
lines, as she read them, with humorous comments, 
but it was not successful. The romance of it all 
had touched her heart. She had dreamed three 
times of one of her father’s doves building its 
nest, companionless, in the cleft of a tree; and 
the dream and the song became strangely confused 
in her mind. In her perplexity she paid a visit to 
Howel ap Einion, a young bard living at the foot 
of the castle hill, and the author of the mischief 
withal! After much trepidation she succeeded in 
telling him her story, and she requested him to 
make a feithynen in reply. Awkwardly, he con- 
sented. Under ordinary occasion a poet would 
find some difficulty in making answer to himself ; 
he is the artist of interrogation, and not of replies. 
But she gave him the cue; he was to sing of her 
as a bird of the greenwood free on her wings, 
complaining of the fate which kept her lover out 
of sight “‘in the cleft of a tree.” And he was to 
carve two hearts, side by side, touching each 
other; which, as he gallantly remarked, “‘ would be 
poetry in itself, without adding anything morc.” 
So she left him, more than ever in love, to write a 
love-letter to himself. It was done by the ap- 
pointed day; whether it was well done or not 
shall never be known; the judgment of the two, 
under the circumstances, did not amount to much. 
She read it, and was more embarrassed than ever. 


Love’s fulness is much like the sea, 

For each has its ebb and its flow : 4 
It swells, but no fuller can be ; 

It ebbs—is it less? Not so! 
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The heart of Myvanwy was moved, 
The question was terribly hard— 
That strange correspondent she loved, 

But did she dislike this bard ? 


She was afraid lest he might consider himself, 
in any case, too far beneath her station to attempt 
anything bolder than the sending of anonymous 
love-songs, even if he were the guilty lover, as 
she now strongly suspected. So in a fashion 
which has in modern times received the stamp of 
royalty, she declared herself to belong to that 
unknown lover, whoever he might be. 


‘ But what of the hearts? where are they— 
With the name of Myvanwy in one, 
And the other left blank till some day 

That hand will have made itself known ?’ 


The poet moved backward a slide : 

Doubt suddenly vanished when he,— 
Myvanwy’s beloved,—with pride 

Stepped out from his “cleft in the tree” : 
Two hearts close together were shown, 

In exquisite figure expressed ; 
** Myvanwy ” had one for her own, 

The other had ** Howel ” possessed ! 


For the sake of those who make a study of 


TRUFFLE 


LTHOUGH England is very rich in esculent 
fungi, for it has between thirty and forty 
varieties which are recognised as edible, yet 

the mushroom is the only kind whose consump- 
tion is at all general. Most people here seem to 
have a vague idea that everything that is not a 
mushroom is a toadstool, and therefore poisonous. 
The case is far different on the Continent, and 
especially in Italy. There, during the season, 
some kind of fungus forms almost the sole diet of 
thousands of the poor. Many support themselves 
by collecting and selling them; and such large 
quantities are brought into the towns that officers 
are regularly appointed at Rome, Florence, and 
other great cities, to examine the baskets of the 
mushroom sellers as they enter the gates, and 
prevent the introduction of poisonous species. 

It is a curious fact that the common mushroom 
of the English markets is looked upon by the 
Italians as a deadly poison, and a common impre- 
cation on an enemy is, ‘‘ May he eat a mush- 
room!” 

Italy is the home of the truffle-hunter and the 
truffle-dog. Most people have seen, if not tasted, 
a truffle. In shape it is more or less spherical, 
sometimes studded over with warty protuberances, 
sometimes smooth. Its size varies greatly. In 


England it is seldom greater than a large hen’s 
egg or a moderate sized apple, but on the Continent 
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literary parallelisms, it may be interesting to note 
that ‘‘Myvanwy Vychan” was published eight 
years before ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” so that the incident 
of the letter in the decayed trunk could not have 
been borrowed from the laureate’s poem. 

Another lyric of a different character must at 
present suffice : 


Mountain stream of coolest crystal, 
On thy way thro’ shade and gleam, 

Rushes hear thy whispered music, — 
Oh ! that I were as the stream. 


Mountain heather all in blossom, — 
Ilow my heart with longing fills, 
To abide among the breezes 
With the heather on the hills. 


Mountain song-birds, free and happy, 
To some high endeavour stirr’d : 
Among lofty peaks careering— 
Oh ! that I were as a bird ! 


I, a Son, too, of the Mountain, 
Sing a song away from home ; 
But my heart is with it always, 
With the birds and heather-bloom. 


HUNTING. 


it is often found much larger. In colour also it 
is variable. The commonest kind is the white, 
which has a coarse flavour and is but little 
esteemed. This is probably the sort with which 
the ancients were acquainted. 

A red or purple variety is also found, but is 
rather rare. The black is the best known, and is 
generally considered to have the most delicate 
flavour. 

The geographical distribution of the truffle is 
wide. It extends over most of Europe, and parts 
of Asia, even so far as Japan and the East Indies. 
In England it is found in most of the southern 
and midland counties, and probably could be pro- 
cured all over the kingdom, but the regular truffle- 
hunting is carried on only in Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Kent. In some parts of Somersetshire 
another fungus of an entirely different species, and 
only resembling the truffle in being subterraneous, 
is sold under the name of “ Bath Truffle.” 

Since its growth is entirely subterraneous, with- 
out any shoots or other signs of its presence 
above ground, the hunters resort to a peculiar 
method to obtain it. Some animals, notably the 
dog and the pig, which possess a delicate sense 
of smell, have also a strong liking for the trufile, 
which is turned to account. 

In England and in some parts of France and 
Italy, dogs are employed in the search, a small 
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white woolly dog being specially trained for the 
purpose. The English dogs are inferior in skill 
to those used in Italy, where they are often trained 
so well that the hunter can send his animals out, 
even at night, without troubling to follow them, 
and yet be sure that they will bring back all they 
find, without tasting them. But in England a 
close watch has to be kept on the dogs, or they 
will devour the dainty as soon as it has been un- 
earthed. 

An Italian writer, Vittadini, tells of some dogs 
in his possession which he had trained to such 
perfection, that if he wanted a supply of any par- 





Paris Salon, 1886.) 


ticular variety, he had only to give them one to 
smell, and they would search for that kind only. 

As a rule the dogs hunt in couples. Sometimes 
the hunter is furnished with a stout ash stick, 
tipped at one extremity with iron to the depth of 
about three inches. This is used for digging up 
the truffle. 

_In parts of France and Italy, instead of dogs, a 
pig is used. The kind known as the Périgord 
pig is thought to be the most expert. This 
animal also is susceptible of a certain amount of 
training. ‘As soon as the pig has disinterred 
the truffle,” says Figuier, “it remains for a few 
moments motionless like a pointer; but if it is 
kept waiting too long, its gluttony frequently gets 
the better of its training.” According to the 
same authority, a truffle-pig, well taught, is worth 
about two hundred francs. 

These are practically the only means employed 
to discover truffles, though a story is told of a 
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man who was gifted with such a keen sense of 
smell as to be able to detect their presence by the 
odour. It is also said that they may sometimes 
be discovered by swarms of flies which are seen 
hovering over the spot where they are growing. 
These flies are of a species of Diptera, whose 
grubs feed onthe truffle. A small beetle (Leiodes 
cinnamomea) also infests it, and it is probably on 
the occasional discovery of truffles bored by this 
insect that a writer in a French scientific journal 
has based a most extraordinary theory. He sug- 
gests that the truffle is not a fungus at all, but 
a kind of gall, produced by some insect on the 


} 





[After P. Vayson, 


rootlets of trees in the same way as oak-apples 
on the leaves of the oak. In support of this 
idea he urges the fact that truffles are never found 
except near the roots of trees. A microscopical 
examination at once disposes of the whole theory. 

The truffle will not grow in any soil or under 
any conditions. ‘‘The predominance of truffles 
in dimestone formations above other strata,” ob- 
serves Berkeley, “‘ is an incontestable fact.” And 
again, “‘ The grand point is to have plenty of dime 
in the soil, without which there is little, if any, 
hope of truffles.” It is generally found in copses 
or groves, where the trees are not too thick, and 
its favourite trees appear to be the oak, the ches- 
nut, and the beech. As a rule it grows about 


‘two or three feet from the trunk of a tree, at a 


depth of from four to six inches. 

Attempts have been made at various times to 
cultivate the truffle, but with little success, at least 
in the way of improving its flavour and size. But 
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it is by no means a difficult matterto induce it to 
grow in a suitable place, and to ensure a regular 
crop, with but little trouble. Digging the ground 
is of no use, and only serves to prevent its ap- 
pearance by destroying the delicate spawn. The 
course usually pursued in Poitou is to enclose a 
tract of downs and plant it with acorns. In a 
few years a plentiful crop is almost certain. A 
landowner in the south of France found it a good 
plan to irrigate the ground with water in which 
the skins of truffles had been rubbed. Vittadini 
gives some elaborate directions, including the 
preparation of the soil with oak leaves with some 
iron mixed among them. (Iron, we may note, 
has an opposite effect on mushrooms, and is said 
to effectually hinder their growth.) 

It is a pity that the search for this delicate 
sungus is not more systematically carried on in 
England. Though it attains here a less size than 








on the Continent, the English truffle has the great 
advantage of being procurable in a fresh condi- 
tion, whereas all the foreign supply has to be 


dried before it is sent over. It is in the New 
Forest and its neighbourhood that the truffle- 
hunter is most frequently seen, but there are many 
other districts in the country where the conditions 
for the growth of the fungus are as favourable, 
and where it very probably does grow, and could 
be found by employing the proper means. 

Besides being of a delicious taste, which makes 
it in such demand for flavouring, etc., it is most 
nutritious, containing, like other esculent fungi, 
a large proportion of nitrogenous compounds, 
which make its composition resemble closely that 
of animal food. ‘The Spaniards have such a high 
opinion of its nutritious qualities that they call it 
criadilla de tierra, or little earth-loaf. 

C. Ie 


OS 


ALL OF A SUDDEN ; 


OR, MOMENTOUS MOMENTS IN THE LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


**FTSHE true genius,” says Dr. Johnson, in his 
“Life of Cowley,” “is a mind of large 
general powers accidentally determined to 

some particular direction.” 

According to this way of looking at it, Cowley 
furnished a good example. The poet, when very 
young, found in the window of his mother’s par- 
lour a copy of the “ Fairy Queen.” He was fasci- 
nated by the spell of Spenser’s verse, and in this 
way became irrevocably a poet. “Such,” Dr. 
Johnson remarks, “are the accidents which, some- 
times remembered and perhaps sometimes for- 
gotten, produce that particular designation of 
mind and propensity for some certain science or 
employment which is commonly called genius.” 

As an additional illustration he mentions his 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose fondness for 
painting was first excited by the perusal of Jqna- 
than Richardson’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Theory of 
Painting.” 

One may not quite agree with the definition 
here given. It is extremely doubtful if genius— 
as might be inferred from Dr. Johnson’s language 
—would succeed equally well in any line to 
which accident directed its “mind of large 
general powers.” It is not of such an adaptable 
nature, and never, in any instance we can remem- 
ber, has shown itself a fire that will burn any 
colour of the rainbow, according to the torch 
with which it is lit. 

But however this may be, Dr. Johnson, with his 
two illustrations, has started us on an exceedingly 
interesting subject. There have been undoubt- 
edly in the lives of many great men moments to 
which they could look back with the thought 
that in them their characters became fixed, and 
the work of their lives really began. Previously 
they had been groping in the dark, and then all 
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of a sudden the path was illuminated and their 
direction was made plain. ‘To the enumeration of 
a few of these this article is to be devoted. 

The momentous moment when, according to 
his own account, the spark of ambition first 
entered the mind of Napoleon was at the terrible 
bridge of Lodi. Not till then did he become im- 
pressed with the idea that he was destined to do 
great things, and be a decisive actor in the poli- 
tical arena. 

The dedication of himself to labour for the 
abolition of the slave trade dates from Clarkson’s 
journey from Cambridge to London after reading 
his prize essay on slavery at the University. Near 
the village of Wade’s Mill, in Hertfordshire, he 
sat down in a disconsolate mood upon the grass 
by the roadside, holding his horse by the bridle, 
and at that very instant the thought flashed into 
his mind that if the atrocities he had told about in 
his essay were true, the time had arrived when 
some person should come forward and put an end 
to the traffic in human flesh and blood. 

The incidents of the life of the late Lord 
Shaftesbury have been too recently told for readers 
to have forgotten how the whole life of that lover 


of the human race was influenced by a scene he | 


witnessed during his young days at Harrow. He 
had come on the sickening spectacle of the dead 
carried to the grave by the drunk, and _ before 
the sounds of tipsy mirth had died away in the 
distance “he had faced the future of his life, 
and had determined that, with the help of God, 
he would from that time forth devote his energies 
to pleading the cause of the poor and friendless.” 

Charles Kingsley used to date the political prin- 
ciples which animated much of his life to what 
he saw at Bristol during the serious Reform riots 
of 1831. One day, talking to Harriet Martineau, 
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he told how, as a schoolboy, he had slipped away 
into the midst of the tumult. He described “‘ the 
brave, patient soldiers sitting hour after hour 
motionless on their horses, the blood streaming 
from wounds on their heads and faces, waiting 
for the order which the miserable terrified mayor 
had not the courage to give; the savage, brutal, 
hideous mob of inhuman wretches plundering, 
destroying, burning, casks of spirits broken open 
and set flowing into the streets, the wretched 
creatures drinking on their knees in the gutter till 
a flame from a burning house caught the stream, 
ran down it with a horrible rushing sound, and 
in one dreadful moment the prostrate drunkards 
had become a row of blackened corpses.” ‘‘ That 
sight,” said he to Miss Martineau, “ made me a 
Radical.” 

“The obligations of intellect,” says Coleridge, 
“are among the most sacred of the claims of 
gratitude.” We may take his own case. His 
feeling for poetry was first decidedly roused by 
reading a little pamphlet of sonnets by the Rev. 
William Lisle Bowles, a true poet, though not a 
great one, whose works have now gone much into 
the background. Coleridge became acquainted 
with the sonnets in his seventeenth year, and such 
was his enthusiasm about them that, with “ un- 
disciplined eagerness and impetuous zeal,” he not 
only praised them to all his friends, but within 
less than a year and a half wrote out forty copies, 
which he presented as the best of gifts to those 
who had in any way won his regard. 

La Fontaine, the famous French writer, was 
long in discovering his true vocation. He first 
thought of taking orders, but soon found he had 
made a mistake. Then he tried law, but that 
proved another error. It was not till he was past 
thirty that the event happened which gave histalents 
their right direction. ‘The first waking in him of 
poetical fancies arose from his hearing by chance 
some verses by Malherbe. A sudden impulse 
came over him: he immediately bought the works 
of the poet, and with these was so fascinated that 
he used to spend the nights in committing Mal- 
herbe’s verses to memory, and the days in reciting 
them to himself at the top of his voice in the 
woods of Champagne. 

James Hogg, the ‘‘ Ettrick Shepherd,” lighted 
his poetic torch at the unquenchable fire of the 
genius of Robert Burns. Hearing “Tam 0’ 
Shanter” read by an acquaintance, made a deep 
impression on his mind, and from that hour he 
began to indulge in dreams of succeeding to the 
mantle and poetic fame of the Ayrshire bard. 

Kotzebue, the German dramatist—he who was 
assassinated as the “‘ betrayer of the Fatherland ”— 
was a boy when one daya strolling company came 
to Weimar. He was taken to the performance. 
“I came home,” he writes, “‘ almost stunned with 
delight,” and such was the beginning of an en- 
thusiasm for the drama which resulted in the 
production of more than a hundred plays. 

It was originally intended that Moliére should 
follow his father’s business, that of an upholsterer. 
A chance remark, however, made by his grand- 
father, who was fond of the theatre, struck him, 
he took-a disgust to the line of life which had 











been marked out, took to the stage, and became 
the greatest comic writer of France. 

Not only has the general career of literary 
genius been directed by such apparently chance 
circumstances, but particular efforts have had 
their origin much in the same way. Gibbon’s 
great work on the Roman Empire was first con- 
ceived as he lingered one evening amid the 
vestiges of her ancient glory. ‘‘ It was at Rome,” 


-Says the historian, ‘‘ on the 15th of October, 1764, 


as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers 
in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city first started to my 
mind.” 

The “ Task,” by which the reputation of Cowper 
was established, had its origin in a sportive ob- 
servation made by his friend, Lady Austen. She 
had frequently urged him to try his powers in 
blank verse, and on his pleading the lack of a 
subject, remarked, “‘Oh! you can never be in 
want of a subject; you can write upon any; write 
upon this Sofa.” The poet obeyed :— 


**T sing the Sofa... 
The theme, though humble, yet august and proud 
The occasion—for the Fair commands the song.” 


It was the reading of a poem on Winter, by a 
Mr. Riccaltoun, that first suggested to Thomson 
the idea of his famous “ Seasons.” “It first,” 
says the poet, writing to a friend, “‘ put the design 
into my head. In it are some masterly strokes 
that awakened me.” 

Malebranche, one of the most famous of the 
metaphysicians of France, was loitering idly in a 
bookseller’s shop, and on turning over a parcel of 
books he lighted on one of the works of Descartes, 
the “‘ Traité de homme.” From that moment he 
became alive to his real mission in the world. He 
read, we are told, with such ravenous delight, and 
was so overpowered by the novelty and luminous- 
ness of the ideas, and by the solidity and coher- 
ence of the principles of the author, that he was 
repeatedly compelled, by violent palpitations of 
the heart, to lay the volume down. 

These physical symptoms of enthusiasm remind 
us of the effect produced on Alfieri, the great 
tragic poet of Italy, by the perusal of the “ Lives” 
of Plutarch. ‘* This book of books,” he says, ‘I 
read over five or six times, with such transports of 
excitement, tears, and enthusiasm, that a person 
in an adjoining room would have supposed I was 
mad.” It was this work which inspired in him an 
undying passion for freedom and independence. 

Like Malebranche, our own countryman, John 
Locke, owed much to falling in with the writings 
of Descartes. The first books, he told Lady 
Masham, which gave him a relish for philosophical 
things were those of this profound thinker. 

Locke, in his turn, had a lasting influence on 
Jonathan Edwards. The celebrated author of 
the “Freedom of the Will” had his intense 
passion for abstract thought first kindled by read- 
ing Locke on the “Human Understanding.” 
He afterwards declared that it gave him “far 
higher pleasure than the most greedy miser finds 
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when gathering up handfuls of silver and gold 
from some newly-discovered treasure.” 

Benjamin Franklin attributed an influence on 
some of the principal events of his life to his 
meeting with two books: one an “ Essay on Pro- 
jects,” by Defoe, and the other an “ Essay to do 
Good,” by Dr. Mather. 

The thinking powers of Richter—the famous 
Jean Paul of German literature—date from an 


incident which he has described in his autobio- . 


graphy as the birth of his self-consciousness. 
**Never shall I forget,” he says, ‘‘the inner sen- 
sation, hitherto untold to any, when I was present 
at the birth of my self-consciousness, of which I 
can specify both time and place. One morning, 
when still quite a young child, I was standing 
under the doorway and looking towards the wood- 
stack on the left, when suddenly the internal 
vision, ‘I am an ego’ passed before me like a 
lightning flash from heaven, and has remained 
with me shining brightly ever since; my ego 
had seen itself then for the first time and for 
ever.” 

The birth of intellect in the case of William 
Cobbett has been told by himself in a passage 
well worth quoting for its charming freshness and 
simplicity. When a boy of eleven years of age 
he was making his way to Kew to seek for work in 
the royal gardens there, and on nearing his jour- 
ney’s end found himself with only threepence left in 
his pocket. ‘‘ With this for my whole fortune,” 
he says, “‘ I was trudging through Richmond in 
my blue smock-frock, and my red gaiters tied 
under my knees, when my eyes fell on a little 
book in a bookseller’s window, ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ 
price 3d. The title was so odd that my curiosity 
was excited. I had the 3d., but then I could have 
no supper. In I went and got the little book, 
which I was so impatient to read that I got over into 
a field at the upper corner of Kew Gardens, where 
there stood a haystack. On the shady side of 
this I sat down to read. The book was so different 
from anything that I had ever read before, that, 
though I could not at all understand some of it, 
it delighted me beyond description, and it pro- 
duced what I have always considered a birth of 
intellect. I read on till it was dark, without any 
thought about supper or bed. When I could'see 
no longer I put my little book in my pocket and 
tumbled down by the side of the stack, where I 
slept till the birds in Kew Gardens awaked me in 
the morning, when off 1 started to Kew, reading 
my little book.” 

Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal of Eng- 
land, received his earliest impulse to the study of 
the heavens by having sent to him Sacrobosco’s 








book, ‘“‘ De Sphzra,” when he was kept at home 
from school on account of illness. 

Faraday, when a bookseller’s apprentice, was first 
powerfully attracted to the study of chemistry by 
attending one of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures at 
the Royal Institution. 

What caused Vaucanson, the foremost French 
mechanician of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, to select the course of life in which he 
gained such distinction, was the circumstance of 
his being struck, one day whilst waiting for his 
mother at the residence of her confessor, by the 
uniform motion of the clock in the hall. 

The first suggestion of the pendulum itself for 
measuring the flight of time occurred to Galileo 
in 1583, whilst watching the vibrations of the great 
bronze lamp still to be seen swinging from the 
roof of the cathedral of Pisa. He observed that 
whatever the range of its oscillations they were 
invariably executed in equal times, and the ex- 
perimental verification of this fact led him to the 
important discovery of the isochronism of the 
pendulum. 

An equally sudden and happy thought was that 
which directed the mind of Newton to the subject 
of gravity. An apple had fallen on his head as 
he sat reading under atree. ‘* When he observed 
the smallness of the apple he was surprised at the 
force of the stroke. ‘This led him to consider the 
accelerating motion of falling bodies, from whence 
he deduced the principle of gravity and laid the 
foundation of his philosophy.” ‘This plausible 
and favourite story has been questioned, but it 
seems to rest on good authority. Tradition long 
marked a tree as that from which the apple de- 
scended on the crown of the philosopher. Owing 
to decay it was cut down in 1820, its wood, how- 
ever, being carefully preserved. 

The vast and varied labours of Cuvier in the 
sciences of zoology and paleontology had an 
apparently accidental beginning. As a boy he 
was attracted to the study of natural history by 
a volume of Buffon which he chanced to fall in 
with. 

Thomas Pennant—of the “ Tour in Scotland” 
and “ Tour in Wales ”—had his passion for natural 
history called into being by obtaining the present 
of a book on birds. 

Having begun with a military conqueror we 
may well end with a peaceful naturalist and anti- 
quary. We have spoken now of momentous 
moments which have influenced the lives of no 
fewer than twenty-eight remarkable men. And to 
those we have given, every one will be able, 
from the harvest of his reading, to add examples 
of his own. JAMES MASON. 
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A MEDITATION AT KNYVETON, 


T this point in the story arises the following 
question: whether on the whole it had not 
been more prudent in Cousin Laura to lift 

her little finger ? 

Cousin Laura herself, in so far as she still 
thought upon that subject, was doubtless well 
assured that she had acted with her accustomed 
wisdom. 

The state of Phayre’s mind was less complacent; 
he was chiding himself, as properly he might, for 
a piece of thoroughly uncousinly behaviour. So 
kind a letter; so full of cousinly solicitude about 
him and his revolutionary rampagings—and to 
have lain in his pocket four days unopened. I 
say of cousinly solicitude, for Laura’s letters were 
always penned discreetly, not a phrase suggested 
that her affections would ever get rein enough to 
carry her beyond herself. But her interest was 








hearty and outspoken; she read Phayre’s letters 
with delight, she said; and only wished that she 
could persuade her papa to travel for his health in 
Sicily, in the wake of the war. 

Then followed a sentence or two, set down 
quite innocently by the writer, but seeming to 
the reader as though they had been delicately 
barbed. ‘You philosophise charmingly about 
the movement, and I am in consequence keeping 
all your letters, because they will be so useful to 
you as notes when you return home and write a 
history of the Revolution, which I hope you will 
not fail to do. But you never tell me of any 
personal adventures. Have none such befallen you 
in all these weeks? You need not put /hem into 
the history, but you might find a corner for them 
in your letters. A mere petticoat in a postscript 
now and then would be better than nothing. You 
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can’t be sitting at Garibaldi’s feet a// day, and you 
must be doing something in the intervals besides 
polishing your sword and exchanging vivas with 
Scamozzi. Besides, my credit as a prophetess is 
to some extent at stake in this matter. Don’t you 
remember something I said to you about falling 
in love with the first pretty face you might meet 
in Italy? Your silence on this head is quite 
pointed, and I am really wondering whether there 
may be anything significant in it.” 

If one had heard Cousin Laura laugh as she 
wrote these words, imagining how indignant a 
denial they would produce in the next letter from 
Phayre ! 

On the evening of the 19th of July, at which 
we are now arrived, Miss Phenton was sitting on 
top of the cliff at Knyveton, her face indicating 
the anxiety she felt as to the dress she should 
wear at the croquet party, which was to honour 
the approaching birthday of her papa. The waves 
broke dully on the beach below, the sky was 
darkening, and the indistinguishable murmurous 
noises of the summer night blended with the voices 
of fishermen singing as they got their nets in readi- 
ness. Mr. Phenton’s housemaid rang the supper- 
bell loudly up and down the garden, and Miss 
Phenton hearing it, promptly arose. 

With Phayre, too, there was an echo of waters 
on this same evening; bluer waters than fell on 
the beach at Knyveton; tideless waves, breaking 
on a silent shore, fringed with olive and palm. 
High on the narrow land which juts far out into 
the sea, the little town of Milazzo, all grown over 
with shrubs and cactus, shone with a kind of neo- 
classic beauty in the moonlight. 

Quiet little town, peering out from its castle-top 
over the quiet waters that sweep right up beneath 
the walls; hardly the glimmer of a light other 
than the moon; no tinkle of monastery bell; not 
so much as the noise of a dog or a goat ; cypress- 
trees shaking their dark crests in the breeze; 
masts nodding in the grave old harbour where, 
two centuries and more before our era, Duilius 
gained for the Romans their first naval victory. 

But in Milazzo and its outskirts this 19th even- 
ing of July there lie six thousand five hundred 
soldiers, with powder and shot enough concealed 
about their persons to send the town to the bottom 
of that placid harbour. Sleep peacefully to-night, 
Milazzo, but do not look to be awakened by the 
matin-bell to-morrow. If the brothers have 
stomach for ringing it, which is questionable, you 
will never hear the sound. 

For a little way to the south of the town, in the 
low-lying ground thickly belted with cane-brake, 
olive groves, and vineyards, four thousand four 
hundred red-shirts have just arrived, and settled 
their camp for the night. Their lines stretch 
down to the beach on one side and towards the 
hills on the other, and al] the fields between are 
crimson, as though acre upon acre of peonies had 
sprung up there since morning. 

Over yonder are the waggons, of which there are 
not many, for the zmpedimenéa, or baggage, of this 
army is an inconsiderable quantity ; here is placed 
the ambulance; fires are blazing briskly every- 
where ; and up and down the camp you can hear 
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the whinneying of horses tethered to the trees 
and shrubs. 

The sentries have been given their posts, and 
sergeants have just begun the roll-call, each one 
standing in front of his company, with a soldier 
holding a lantern beside him to light up the record- 
book. 

The roll-call over, the men disperse, and are at 
their ease. 

The luxury of a full sprawl on the grass after a 
day’s march! To loosen your shirt at the neck, 
and pull off your cap, and give head and face and 
neck and the shoulder, where the musket has lain, 
a good rub over. Then to lie along full length, 
and watch Tommaso build up an oven of bricks 
and stones, while Pietro is hauling up the wine 
barrel, and Roderico is scouring the pot, and 
Rinaldo makes ready a fine bit of a calf to stew 
in it. 

Show me, for general good will, jollity, clamour 
and clatter of gossip, tale and song, carelessness 
of to-morrow, bragging, gambling, dancing, piping, 
and whole-hearted scorn of cleanliness and care, 
such another scene in Christendom as a campful 
of Italian soldiers. 

Adolfo, prone on his back there, with his mouth 
wide open, bawling a love-song, will lie in much 
the same attitude this time to-morrow night, but 
his song will be silent. Biagio, using his fingers 
so nimbly in the game of mora, will have them 
all shot away by breakfast-time to-morrow. Ugo, 
fencing under the trees with Alberto, will have a 
sword through his body to-morrow. Gerardo, 
taking off a cup of wine, will be calling faintly for 
a swallow of water to-morrow. Carlo, dictating 
to Ugo, loudly enough for all of us to hear, a 
love-letter for Catterina, who sits knitting in the 
cottage amongst the mountains, will never send 
word to her again. But a murrain on such mor- 
bid fancies! they do not harbour in the camp. 

Scamozzi was on duty for the first part of the 
night, and when the roll-call was over Phayre 
returned to the tent which they were to share. 
There is no harm in calling it a tent if one be 
not misunderstood in so naming a structure com- 
posed of four lances stuck in the ground, with a 
blanket thrown over them. 

Since he marched, erect but somewhat shame- 
faced, out of Palermo (many ladies aiming their 
posies at the comely figure of the young foreign 
officer), Phayre had passed through two uncom- 
fortable days. He had been irked, teased, galled, 
and much undone in spirit. Laura’s letter, a sort 
of spiritual visitation, had pricked him inwardly. 
It had besides brought him face to face with him- 
self, it had put questions to him, and these ques- 
tions were not resolved quite to his own satisfac- 
tion. 

This letter of Cousin Laura’s, what was it that 
prevented him from sitting down forthwith and an- 
swering it in a spirit as gay as its own? A very 
little while ago he could and would have done so. 
What had happened that he might not so answer 
it now ? 

It is deplorable to think what tricks our hearts 
are capable of putting on us, and with what malice 
prepense they go about to cheat us; persuading 
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us, for example, that this certain object which has 
been visibly before our eyes for so many years, 
and which we have learned to cling to, and to love, 
is the real and only object; whilst all the time 
that real and only object lies hidden, biding its 
day to swim within our ken. 

What we perhaps require to understand is this, 
that our hearts (which have plenty of time on hand 
after business hours) will always have a plaything 
of some sort; and that at the outset it does not 
matter in the least to them what the object be. If 
the true one be not at hand, they will cheerfully 
experiment upon a false one ; and it is unpleasant 
to think that their relish forthe game is sharpened 
by the fact that we ourselves are persuaded it is 
entirely serious. 

But there is another aspect of the matter. Cer- 
tain souls amongst us seem to be destined the one 
forthe other, and if one of the pair be at Knyve- 
ton on the English coast, and the other at Palermo 
on the Sicilian coast, they will none the less surely 
progress towards one another, and will one day 
meet. And the result of the meeting is apparently 
quite as inevitable. 

But the trouble is, that when matters fall out in 
this way for our particular selves we can seldom 
see in them the finger of destiny. As long as he 
had lived at home, Phayre had let Laura hold the 
reins of his inclination. The question that had 
been plaguing him for the last forty-eight hours was 
this, whose hand was upon them now ? 

A slow fuse burns long, but the powder-barrel 
is reached in the end. ‘lhe fuse had been burning 
in Phayre, but he had only just begun to feel it, 
and the powder had not yet been ignited. He felt 
the gnawing of the fuse, though; and now, as has 
been said, he was brought face to face with him- 
self upon this subject. 

He sat in that meagre tent, the cheery din of 
the camp all round him, and asked himself dis- 
agreeable questions. Had he ceased to care for 
Laura, his boyhood’s love? No, not that. Then 
why had he let her letter lie four days in his 
pocket? No answer to this. 

Then this other girl, with the pale face and 
glowing eyes, whom he had seen but twice in his 
life: was he in love with her? No, he did not 
know it. What had he meant by hunting up and 
down for her six weeks in Palermo? No answer 
again. 

He got up and began to stroll through the 
camp. 

_ Phayre’s men were supping noisily, and wager- 
ing as to who would achieve the most before din- 
ner-time next day. Phayre observed them short 
of liquor, and beckoning the sergeant, said he 
would pay for a barrel of Marsala if the sutler could 
furnish one. These volunteers, as poor as monks, 
with scarcely a change of shirts amongst them, 
were more delicate (a good deal) than princes on 
the score of money ; and it was only in such ways 
as this that one could venture to show them a 
kindness. 

_ Some love-song was twanging on a mandolin 
in the distance: ‘“‘I loved her, but she did not 
care for me; I found a truer heart.” Scamozzi 
had been popularising his own air, which he had 








taught in English, for lack of a spirited transla- 
tion; and the chorus floated over the camp— 


Vill buy a ropp-a for hang-a se Popp-a, 
And fight a wis Galibardo. 


Phayre strolled ontowards the confinesof the camp, 
and drew near to where the ambulance was set. 

At the place where the ambulance was, the 
gleam of a camp-fire falling on her profile, and 
lighting up her book, a girl sat under an olive- 
tree, reading. Phayre recognised the form before 
he saw her closely; it was Giulietta Vannucci. 

He stood almost beside her before she heard 
his step; then looking up, she knew him in an 
instant, and rose quickly. Their hands met, and 
she, speaking in her own tongue, plunged at once 
into explanation. 

“‘Oh, signor, what must you have thought of 
us? How ungrateful we must have seemed, after 
all that you did for us! But let me tell you how 
it was; the friends whom we had in Palermo, 
those whom you had gone to seek for us, found 
us by an accident whilst you were away. They 
were quitting Palermo at that moment for their 
house in Messina, and implored us to go with 
them. You know in what state my mother was, 
signor; how could we refuse ?” 

“It would have been most wrong of you to do 
so, signorina,” replied Phayre. ‘‘ When I returned 
to the garden, and found that you were no longer 
there, I consoled myself by hoping that some such 
generous fate had befallen you. I was anxious 
indeed, and spent a good while looking for you, 
both then and afterwards; but trusting always 
that, wherever you might be, you were safe.” 

“You are still so kind, signor. My mother 
will be happy to know that I have been able to 
thank you.” 

“‘The signora is well, signorina? she has re- 
covered ?” 

“Thanks, signor, yes; she is well and strong 
again.” 

“And with you, signorina?” Phayre being 
considerably exercised in mind to account for the 
presence of Giulietta in the camp on the eve of 
what was expected to be a bloody fight. 

“‘Oh no, signor; she is still with our friends in 
Messina. I obtained leave to join the ambulance, 
and met it on the march this morning. Signor, 
you wear an officer's badge. You had not, I 
think, joined our ranks when we met in Palermo?” 

“No, signorina. But Iam now Captain Phen- 
ton, at your command,” laughed Phayre. “And,” 
he added, “‘ my colonel is Count Luigi Scamozzi, 
with whom I think you are acquainted.” 

“He fought beside my father at Rome in ’48,” 
she replied immediately. ‘‘We have spoken of 
him often; we knew that he was in exile in your 
country, signor. I love England; she opens her 
arms, and those who take shelter in them are safe. 
It is even possible, signor, that you may have 
known Count Scamozzi in England, though for 
certain he is not one to go about making a noise 
of his troubles.” 

“Yes, I chanced to meet him there;” and he 
paused, wondering how (without himself standing 
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too much to the fore) he might give her the story 
of their friendship. He gave it, on the impulse 
of the thought, with as little varnish as possible ; 
only kindling when he spoke of Scamozzi’s patient 
endurance through the long years of his exile, 
his heart turned always towards the south—the 
Jerusalem of the hopes that could not die in him. 

Had Phayre set about it with a purpose, he 
could not with any other tale have played so finely 
upon the feelings of Giulietta. Her imagination 
leaped up and showed her Phayre himself, in heroic 
guise giving a brother’s hand to an Italian out- 
cast—a Jonathan to this homeless David. Her 
fancy seized the brush he had laid down, and 
clothed with colour the canvas left naked by him. 

** Signor,” she said, ‘I should like to hear this 
story again—not from you, but from Scamozzi.” 

‘‘There is no true version of it, signorina, but 
the one that I have given you. Yet Scamozzi is a 
good: narrator, too; he told mea story not long 
since which was nobler than this.” 

“Then there must be something good to learn 
from it; will you not tell it to me, signor?” 

** Signora, it was all about yourself.” 

“Ah! what did he tell you about me, signor ? 
But he could only tell you that I loved my father 
—there has never been anything but that to tell 
about me.” 

“*You speak only of the cause; I am thinking 
of the effect,” said Phayre; but immediately after- 
wards the thought passed into his mind, “If love 
can grow like this around the memory of a dead 
father, what strength might it put forth for a living 
lover? Provided, to be sure, that the first love 
be not so rapacious as to absorb all other!” 
Her eyes, whenever she turned them upon Phayre, 
were as soft as summer, now that he had told 
her (though so scantily) about himself and 
Scamozzi. 

“The effect?” said she. “If it were more it 
would still be little. Yet I have never thought 
about that; to do one’s all in a cause like ours 
is, to us who are pledged to it, as necessary 
as to breathe. Once I was passionate to avenge 
my father’s death; but I have found that ven- 
geance, even for the bitterest wrongs, is little 
thought of by those who are most ardent ‘and 
have striven most nobly for Italian freedom. 
No; let us have no care for vengeance ; and let 
no cne value what himself may be able to do 
towards the end which all alike aim at. The 
doing of one is the doing of all. Signor, I hope 
your regiment will fight well to-morrow. How 
do you think of them ?” 

“Not a man of them has been tried yet, 
signorina; at least, not one of the recruits! We 
have a few of the Genoese to give them a lead. 
As for the new hands, they have had their fill of 
drill at all events; and if they fight to-morrow as 
they talk to-night, Bosco’s men will have a des- 
perate time of it. All the same, I hope we may get 
them well into the thick of it before they taste 
much fire.” 

*“No, signor, excuse me, you are wrong. If 
they are all recruits you must let them taste fire 
as soon as possible, or you will do nothing with 
them. It is the first scratch that makes a soldier 








of a man,—not a wound, you know, but just a 
scratch. That is what my father used to say.” 

“Indeed, Scamozzi is of the same opinion, 
signorina. See what a tyro the General has en- 
trusted with a captaincy! Will you not take my 
commission, signora ?” 

“No, signor, Iam not brave. I am told that 
the Bourbon soldiers have sometimes to cheer on 
their officers. That is what your regiment would 


have to do for me if I were their captain. I do 
not like a battle.” 
‘“* What will you be doing to-morrow ?” 
“Waiting for the end—no, not that. There 


will, I am afraid, be plenty of work for me here,” 
motioning with her head towards the ambulance. 
“What a merry camp is ours! Hear how they 
are singing and dancing over there. I hope their 
mothers will have reason to be as merry when it 
is all over. I wish it were over. Yours is a happy 
country, signor, where such wars as this are not, 
and liberty is to all.” 

‘“* You have never been in England, signorina ?” 

“No, but I seem to know it. I have read 
English literature, and my father, who had friends 
in England, was there two or three times. If I 
should go there I think it would not seem strange 
to me. You know, signor, that we Italians have 
a great regard for England and what is English.” 

** That compliment, signorina, I may very 
honestly return.” 

“Yes; but the Italy of England is the Italy 
that is dead.” 

‘*Upon whose ashes,” returned Phayre, “you 
and your compatriots are raising a new Italy, 
whose liberty will be far more real than that of 
the Italy which is past.” 

“* You believe then that our cause will prosper, 
signor ?” 

‘* No one can doubt it who has seen the events 
of the last few weeks. The cause must prosper 
which has on its side not only all the belief, but 
all the earnestness and all the vital power.” 

““Yes, yes; you speak truly. The day is ours 
already. I would that my father had lived till 
now.” 

**T would so, too, signorina, for your sake. But 
it seems to me that the dead who died for Italy 
are the last who should be mourned to-day. Every 
faith has its martyrs before its victories, and the 
victors of to-day divide their triumph with yester- 
day’s martyrs, and give them the greater share.” 

‘It is nobly spoken, signor,” she said in a 
burst of gratitude. “Yes, and it is the right 
thought. This day belongs to the dead more than to 
the living. I do not wish my father here again. 
They did well to shoot him, for out of his blood, 
and the blood of those who died with him, came 
the men who are finishing to-day the work which 
they began.” 


These two already knew each other, without 
having spuna single love-phrase. But the summer 
softness of Giulietta’s eyes has been noted ; and as 
for Phayre, his eyes had long since signalled his 
heart as to the power of Giulietta’s beauty. Hers 
was not only the loveliest but (which was likely still 
more to compel and weaken him) the most interest- 
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ing face that he had ever seen. It was not classical, 
as the type is called which has been culled from 
statuary ; for that type, in its physical perfection 
and its spiritual imperfection, is, for certain, at 
once more and less than human. But the classic 
ideal was approached in the contour and the 
symmetry of Giulietta’s features, and yet there was 
less fascination in her features than in her expres- 
sion. 

Physiognomists have allowed us two varieties of 
expression, the general or normal, and the casual. 
The norma! expression attempts to give the sum 
of our natures as affected by our experiences. 
Giulietta’s was a warm and energetic nature, in 
whose experiences sorrow had had at least as full 
a share as pleasure ; an imaginative nature, such 
as experience of every sort affects pretty strongly. 
Our casual expression depends on the liveliness 
of our intellect, and the interest we feel in life. 
Giulietta’s expression registered her every thought, 
and changed as often as she spoke. 

Was Giulietta an Italian, and insensible to the 
outward graces of so fine and courtly a fellow as 
Phayre? Let her not be so mischievously 
wronged ! 

In all that Garibaldian army, of mixed but 
essentially romantic composition, seeking a prince 
of romance (one, that is to say, whose exterior 
best answered to the notion), one must have asked 
Phayre to step forward. He stood nearly half a 
head above the tallest man in his regiment, and his 
extremely fair features, which the Sicilian sun had 
warmed without browning them, gave him an 
additional distinction in that well-tanned troop. 

This interval of description was not an interval 
with Giulietta and Phayre, who had gone on talk- 
ing. 

She had glanced, by a question lightly put, 
which however doubtless showed her interest, to 
Phayre’s English home, with a half-inquiry touch- 
ing the friends who might be watching his pro- 
gress from there. Phayre had said that, having 
neither father nor mother, there were few whom 
his welfare concerned. Beyond this point 
Giulietta, even had she been so minded, could not 
well have pushed her queries. Did she seek to 
know more? Are mother and father, if one have 
either or both, the only ones who look for tidings 
ofa handsome stripling facing cannon-balls in a 
foreign land ? Whether or no Giulietta’s curiosity 
stretched beyond the ascertained fact of Captain 
Phenton’s orphanhood, the reader may answer who 
plumes himself on his knowledge of women’s 
hearts. 

I dare say that both Giulietta and Phayre, if they 
had a thought of the matter, considered that the 
camp might be well enough occupied with its 
Supper to let them talk unheeded. And so the 
camp was, a full feast being a far from despi- 
cable luxury in those quarters. But a furtive pair 
of strollers, who though in the camp were not of 
it, had had their eyes upon the pair. 

They were two brothers; arcades ambo; which 
means that they had no business to be playing 
the spy upon Giulietta, for that was their occu- 
pation under this peaceful moon. Very shortly, 

Agnello Marinelli in the opposite camp, whose 








gentry these Arcadians were, had learned that 
Giulietta was with the Garibaldians; also that 
she had spent a good part of the evening in con- 
versation with a tall officer, who was certainly not 
a compatriot. 

How far from here to the snug convent in 
Calabrian fastnesses, whose superior is the near 
relative and devout friend of Agnello? It is 
pleasant weather for a rowing-boat to skim the 
Straits ; and as for getting to the shore, Agnello 
has a spare horse with him, strong enough to carry 
double, and the younger of the spies is a beau- 
tiful rider. 

On his way home the elder spy observed to his 
brother that it was a lovely moon; he had cause 
to be grateful for it, since he was not destined to 
look upon another. 

And now Phayre and Giulietta were saying 
good night. 

“‘ Signor,” said the lady, “I hope that to- 
morrow will bring no harm to you.” 

*‘ Signorina,” replied Phayre, “‘ do not think me 
bold if I say that I have more fear for you than 
for myself. Yes, for you have enemies. Was it not 
face to face with an enemy that I saw you first ? 
and what I did not know then, Scamozzi has told 
me since. You have thanked me much beyond 
my deserts for what I tried to do, rather than did, 
for you the other day. You shall see that I can 
presume upon those thanks of yours, for I will 
entreat you—as if I had the right—not to place 
yourself in danger’s way to-morrow.” 

“‘ Mille grazie, signor! I will not do so.” 

“Thank you, signorina. Good night!” 

“Good night, signor.” 


Milazzo was fought, and won. Towards dusk, 
Garibaldi, with a bit of his boot shot off (for a 
cannon loaded with grape and fired full against 
him at twenty paces could do him no worse harm), 
was asleep with his head on his saddle, on the 
steps of a church in Milazzo town, his supper be- 
side him, and half-a-dozen of his staff presiding 
over his slumbers. 

It had been a sturdy day, and the Dictator had 
bought his victory at the price of many dead and 
more wounded. 

The wounded claimed attention now, and 
Phayre, who had come through the day without 
a shock (though not, as may be heard hereafter, 
without distinction), was in charge of one of the 
relief parties sent out to the battle-field. 

Under a hedge of cactus, where the fiercest 
struggle of the day had taken place, a young 
Garibaldian lay, with seven or eight bayonet 
wounds distributed throughout his anatomy. He 
had just had the ill-luck to regain consciousness, 
and hearing Phayre’s party go by, he raised him- 
self and called to them. Phayre saw him and 
went across with his brandy flask, the men he was 
with moving off in another direction. The Gari- 
baldian, whose effort to raise himself had brought 
on fresh bleeding, died almost instantly, and 
Phayre was getting up from beside him when he 
caught the sound of a scuffle behind. Wheeling 
about, he saw a girl running fast, with a man at 
her heels. There were sisters of mercy here and 
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there upon the field, but the flying girl was not 
habited as a nun, and Phayre was certain—though 
she had vanished from his sight in a twinkling 
—that it was Giulietta. 

He went full speed after her pursuer. The 
nature of the ground made the chase difficult, 
and the encumbrances made it ghastly;: for it 
was amongst the detached houses and their 
gardens which lay on the outskirts of the town, 
and every step one took was over dead or dying 
men. 

But in five or six seconds Phayre was close up. 
The girl cast a look behind her; it was Giulietta, 
and she saw Phayre. The man at her heels, whose 
ears now told him that he was not the only pur- 
suer, faced round, and in an instant he and Phayre 
had each other by the throat. Giulietta, with her 
face aflame, turned or rather sprang to Phayre’s 
assistance ; but neither she nor he-had taken note 
that the villain had a friend at hand. 

A man on a horse, whose part had been to wait 
quietly behind a shelter of bushes until Giulietta 
was caught, hearing the noise of the struggle, 
came forward, saw that the plot was miscarrying, 
and, recognising in Phayre the officer who had 
talked with Giulietta the night before, swept 
down upon the group. Stooping, he seized Giu- 
lietta, swung her up on the saddle before him, 
and was then about to give Phayre a revolver- 
bullet, when his horse turned short round and 
made off at a gallop. Not so fast, though, but 
that Phayre had time to send a bullet after Azm. 

And now it was a tussle for life between Phayre 
and the elder brother. The man’s weapon was a 
dagger; Phayre had emptied the last chamber of 
his revolver, and had nothing but his sword, which 
he could not free. Phayre had the advantage in 
height, the other in breadth of shoulder; who- 
ever kept the dagger would win, and the struggle 
was of such a kind that whoever lost must die. 

In struggling they came against the doorway of 
a hut or garden-shed, inside which they presently 
found themselves. It was a proper scene for a 
life-and-death affair; the surgeons had used it 
during the battle for an operating tent, and a table 
in the corner was decorated with a little pile of 
arms and legs. , 

In that grim cabin, its floor soaked in blood, 
they wrestled, in almost total darkness, during one 
terrible minute. 

It was over; the wall of rotten wood against 
which Phayre had thrust his assailant burst out, 
and the two fell with it, but Phayre was on top. 
He shook himself free, but the soul of the elder 
spy had passed out into the night. 

But where by this time was Giulietta ? 

Leaving his would-be murderer on the ground, 
whitely staring heavenwards, Phayre set his face 
at once in the direction in which the horse had 
galloped. 

This was the direction of the coast, precisely 
the goal which Giulietta’s abductor had to make, 
so that Agnello’s horse, whatever stable reared 
him, had furthered the plot to his utmost. Let us 
hark back and follow for a few moments the 
diabolical horse who carries double with a speed 
as though his saddle were empty. 








Though her captor had a stout grip upon 
Giulietta, he was quickly made to know that 
she had no mind to jaunt through Sicily in that 
style. ‘ Amico,” said she, when she had realised 
the situation, ‘‘ do you think you are running away 


with a baby? Ehi! you are wounded. So much 
the better!” for she observed a little stream of 
blood trickling down the man’s shoulder. 

Twisting herself round upon the saddle, she 
gained a sitting posture, and grappled with him. 
Unfortunately, Phayre’s bullet had not disabled 
the rogue, but merely scraped his shoulder, in- 
flicting nothing worse than a small flesh wound, 
which warmed him pleasantly to his work. 
Giulietta tackled him like an Amazon, and tried 
to push him from the saddle, but the diabolical 
horse drew nearer at every stride to the shore, 
where a boat was in waiting. 

Stop! a friendly corpse interposes, and the 
horse is down. The shore gleams not fifty yards 
ahead. 

Giulietta reached the ground unhurt, but so did 
her abductor. 

A couple of peasants, who ought to have been 
at their beads or in bed, were prowling for booty 
at this spot. 

The abductor was a man of resource. “ Help, 
in the name of Holy Church!” cried he. “It is 
an escaped nun, whom I am taking back to her 
convent, at the bidding of the Holy Father 
himself!” 

There lies the boat, and in it now is Giulietta, 
pinioned. 

The boat pushed off at the moment when 
Phayre had his knee on the elder brother’s ribs. 
To-night, at all events, Phayre would scarcely 
rescue Giulietta. But knowing nothing how the 
affair had issued for her, he went hot foot to- 
wards the shore. He was stunned and bewil- 
dered, as well he might be, for romances of this 
sort he had thought were tombed with the Re- 
naissance poets who sang them. Even at that 
moment the thing would have seemed fabulous, 
but the blood upon his hands was an ugly and 
indisputable testimony to the contrary. Yes; 
Giulietta had been run away with by a man ona 
horse, like the prey of some medizval baron, and 
Phayre had slain the man’s brother. 

Be sure that he was quick to see the finger of 
Agnello Marinelli in the business, and that, bat- 
tered as he was, he would have liked to meet 
Agnello at that moment. Yet, within five minutes 
from this time, he was to do a service for Agnello 
Marinelli’s sister ! 

As he pelted across the field, a woman came 
running towards him; young, pretty, and with the 
marks of tears upon her face. 

“Signor!” she cried. ‘ My husband, my hus- 
band! He fought to-day upon the king’s side, 
and he has not returned. You are a soldier, 
too; you have been fighting to-day; you must 
have seen my husband; he was a captain, and 80 
brave, I know he would put himself to the front. 
His regiment was near this place first, and then 
at the gates, where the fighting was so bad. Oh! 
signor, we have been married only a month; '8 
my husband dead ora prisoner?” 
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“ Describe your husband to me, signora,” said 
Phayre, kindly. 

The lady did so, and Phayre said, “ Signora, 
your husband is not dead. I saw him taken 
prisoner myself, and he fought very bravely.” 

“A prisoner—ah! signor, is not that worse ? 
Garibaldi is a rebel, and so cruel, they say. He 
means to massacre all the prisoners he takes.” 

“‘Signora,” replied Phayre, somewhat sternly, 
“do you not see it is a Garibaldian you are speak- 
ing to?” A Bourbon, of whatever sex, was not 
the kindliest object in his eyes just then.. ‘‘ You 
may call Garibaldi a rebel if you please,” he 
continued, “it is onlya name. But for myself, I 
prefer a rebel on the side of liberty to a king on 
the side of tyranny. We leave the massacring of 
prisoners to others. Garibaldi has never killed, 
and will not kill, a single prisoner.” 

Here the lady began to cry, whereupon Phayre 
of course relented. 

“Forgive me, signora,” he said. “I did not 
mean to speak roughly to you. Tell me what I 
can do to serve you.” 

“Signor,” she sobbed, “if Garibaldi were like 
you! but perhaps, as you say, he is really not so 
cruel. But will he release my husband?” Then 
a new thought struck her, and looking up, she 
said, ‘‘ Signor, do you know the Signorina Van- 
nucci? She has great influence with Garibaldi. 
She and I have been friends a long time ago, 
indeed we are related, but the dreadful fighting has 
separated us. She would help me, though, I am 
sure. Do you know her, signor?” 

Phayre’s face clouded again. ‘“‘ Yes, signora,” 
he replied, ‘“‘ I do know her.” 

“Then, signor, you might be able to get a 
letter or a message to her, for I know she is much 
with the army? Will you take a letter for me, 
signor, and try to get it to her?” 

“ Signora,” answered Phayre, “I have just seen 
the Signorina Vannucci carried off by force from 
this field by a villain whom I believe to be in the 
employ of a Bourbon officer.” 

“Signor, they cannot harm her; she is so 
strong and brave. You will be certain to see her 
again. I am told that we have been terribly 
beaten to-day; the Bourbons will soon have no 
power left to hurt anybody. Will you not take 
a letter for her, signor ?” 

“TI will do so, signora; though at present I 
see little chance that I shall be able to deliver it.” 

But the poor distressed thing was comforted 
by the promise, and had already commenced to 
scribble a note in pencil. She gave it to Phayre, 
folded simply, without name or address; for, she 
said, “* How can I write an address when I do not 
know where she is ?” 

It seemed a reasonable objection; yet so trivial 
a matter as the omission of the lady to write 
Giulietta’s name upon the cover of the note may 
have strange consequence. 

He placed the letter in his pocket, and was now 
divided between his sense of duty towards a lady 
alone at night in such a scene, and his impatient 
desire to get forward again upon his own errand. 

_But the lady settled the point her own way by 
disappearing in the darkness as soon as she had 





given Phayre her thanks. Phayre went forward 
again, but it is not necessary to say that his search 
was fruitless. He returned to his quarters late at 
night, to seek Scamozzi’s counsel. 


CHAPTER XIII.—GARIBALDI, FROM MESSINA, AND MISS 
PHENTON, FROM KNYVETON, ISSUE THE SAME 
MARCHING-ORDER, 


HE scene shifts now to Messina. Thither, 
after leading bewildered Bosco to Milazzo 
Harbour, through those files of “‘ ragged 

Garibaldians,” who had given him odds and a 
drubbing, the new Cesar marched to fresh head- 
quarters ; his wild gipsy army at his heels, rousing 
the mountain passes with their singing, and 
effectually hiding themselves, wherever they 
rested, under smoke-clouds of the vilest tobacco 
in the world. 

In, through welcoming crowds, to Messina: 
old-world city of many vicissitudes; risen anew 
so often from ruin of sword, plague, and earth- 
quake; queenlike still, upon a throne of rock; 
the red-brown roofs mounting tier upon tier to 
the lofty Street of the Monasteries, an eagle- 
perch whence the eye of monk might range 
from sky and mountain-top to the sickle-shaped 
harbour beneath. 

The Royalists, whose movements were degener- 
ating into a series of bag and baggage flittings, 
had cleared out; and when the windows had been 
opened at the Palazzo dell’ Intendenza, and a 
little clean air let in, the people took the horses 
out of the General’s carriage and drew him 
there. 

But there was one Garibaldian, and he not the 
least ardent, who had no inclination to dance and 
fling up his cap to the general piping of Messina. 
Phayre would have been much more gratified had 
Messina turned out in its thousands to clamour 
for intelligence of the abducted and still missing 
Giulietta. Messina, to be sure, did not know either 
that Giulietta was still missing or that she had been 
abducted at all; otherwise doubtless its rejoicings 
would have been duly modified. Perhaps, how- 
ever, to the reader, Phayre’s impatience in the 
midst of the holiday town, may not be insignificant, 
as a note of his condition of mind on this 
subject. 

Duty and desire both, sent him immediately in 
search of Maaame Vannucci; duty, because it 
behoved him to be the first to tell her what had 
happened; desire, because—but no, it was not 
possible that he should find Giulietta with her 
mother; surely he must somehow have learned it, 
had she made her escape. But to see the mother, 
whose face and voice alike recalled her girl’s, would 
not that still be to recover a little of Giulietta ? 

She had let fall casually the name of the friends 
in whose company they had quitted Palermo, and 
when Phayre inquired for the residence of the 
Countess d’Agnano he was directed at once to a 
high rambling old tenement, tumbling steadily and 
charmingly to pieces in the midst of a neglected 
garden, which stood so close to the sea that the 
spray of a stormy wave might have washed its 
rusty iron gate. It did not appear that this was a 
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frequent occurrence, for the gate had certainly 
received no recent attentions of that sort. 

“Was the Signora Vannucci z# casa ?” In Italy, 
as in France, there is no name for home. We are 
‘‘in house,” or ‘“‘not in house;” we are never 
**at home,” or “‘ not at home.” 

“Yes, the Signora Vannucci was ‘in house,’” 
and beginning to be anxious more than usual 
about her daughter. Many of the wounded of 
Milazzo had already been forwarded to Messina, 
but Giulietta had not arrived with them, else 

















She met him at the door, and Phayre read two 
things upon her face ; first, that Giulietta was not 
with her, and second, that she believed him a 
bearer of ill news. 

** Signora, do not be too much alarmed,” he 
said at once. ‘ My message is not of the best, 
but, so far as it goes, neither is it of the worst.” 

‘“‘ Neither of the best nor of the worst—what is 
it, then, signor?” replied Madame Vannucci, 
quieted a little, but still fearful. 

Phayre went into the room with her, and they 











PHAYRE CARRIES NEWS TO MADAME VANNUCCI, 


surely she would never have delayed, by so much 
as an hour, to seek out her mother. 

Phayre was no sooner announced to Madame 
Vannucci than she connected him with Giulietta, 
and her heart sank with apprehension of evil. 
Was there not something ominous about this 
English signor, though he himself was so kind ? 
Was it not in an hour of imminent danger to 
Giulietta that he had first presented himself ? and 
the second time, were not she and her daughter in 
actual peril of their lives? What did his coming 
mean now ?—this battle just ended, and Giulietta 
not here. 

Phayre went up the great bare staircase of stone 
—rap, rap, rap; and at every step Madame Van- 
nucci, who sat listening above; was smitten hard. 








sat down, and he told the lady his story. Madame 
Vannucci received it quietly, as one who had 
learned to bear the strokes of fate. But more 
than this, she appeared vastly relieved. 

A mother’s love, of son or daughter, is stronger 
in no country in the world than in Italy. Rever- 
ence for parents is a passion there ; and passionate, 
too, was the tenderness of father and mother for 
the children whom they sent out to fight for 
Garibaldi, “ our second Messiah.” This lady had 


but one lamb left, her Giulietta; she had feared, 
but had not dared to think, that she would see 
Giulietta no more. 

“I was terribly afraid, signor,” she said; “and 
your name, when they told me you were here, 


I had heard 


brought the battle to my mind again. 
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nothing of her since she left me, and had foolishly 
imagined the worst. But as for this, one can 
face it.” 

“But who has stolen her, signora? and why ? 
And where has she been taken ?” said Phayre, to 
whom (as often as he forgot the man dead on 
Milazzo field) the whole matter was still fantastic 
and dreamlike. Madame Vannucci, an Italian, 
and knowing better than Phayre what civil war 
meant in her country, had a clearer perception 
of the situation. ‘It is what they have done be- 
fore,” she said. ‘‘ And it will succeed no better 
this time than the first. Agnello Marinelli (you 
say Count Scamozzi has told you of him, sig- 
nor?) has done it. But he and I have been 
matched before this, and I am not too much afraid 
of him.” 

“And you think, signora, that the Signorina 
Giulietta has been carried to the convent where 
they placed her before ?” 

“Thave no doubt of it, signor. But the con- 
vent could not hold her before, and it is less likely 
than ever to do so in these days.” 

“ And what is the thing to be done, signora?” 
asked Phayre, who was all for action in this affair, 
and not indisposed to raise a second regiment 
for the rescue of Giulietta by reduction of the 
convent. 

“Garibaldi shall help me,” replied Madame 
Vannucci, and the hero’s vision of his regiment 
of rescue melted into space. 

Yes; Garibaldi shall do everything for all of us. 
It was wonderful with what variety of power the 
imagination of all these people invested him. 
There were at this time, besides the real Garibaldi 
(who ate beans and potatoes, and strolled some- 
times in the thick of battle with a walking-stick 
and cigarette), two ideal Garibaldis; one for the 
people whom he was liberating, and the other 
for the Pope’s people and the Bourbons. To the 
first he was a new Messiah, or at the least their 
great knight-errant, who had been sent to right, 
not only the universal wrongs of a people, but the 
little individual wrongs of every man and woman 
amongst them. The others were entirely and 
honestly persuaded that he had sold his soul to 
the Father of Darkness, and stories were rife that 
he could, after an engagement, shake out of his 
shirt by handfuls the bullets which were powerless 
against him. 

‘Garibaldi shall help me,” said Madame Van- 
nucci. 

So he shall, to the utmost extent of sympathy ; 
but even a Dictator (so long as he can advance 
but at the sword’s point) has his impossible. 

Moreover, even to approach his Excellency, on 
a purely private matter, required delicate going at 
the Messina stage of the campaign. 

For the gaiety of the Palermo Pavilion had 
suddenly disappeared. The General went abroad, 
now a mere peripatetic thunder-cloud. When the 
affair was weighty he kept it to himself, and took 
no counsel of anybody; but his staff guessed 
rightly where the trouble lay. The stone in his 
path at this point was a political one. In his own 
mind his plan was already settled. All the Sici- 
lian communes were clamouring to be annexed 





to the Italian Kingdom, and Garibaldi assured 
them that their desire was his also, but that the 
time was not come. Sicily was conquered, but he 
meant to take Naples, as he had taken Palermo, 
by storm. 

But his absolute power as Dictator had kindled 
jealousy at Turin. Cavour, as great in diplomacy 
as Garibaldi in action, had opposed himself to 
the expedition from the first. One ought not to 
slight red-tape in this way. This guerilla busi- 
ness with red-shirts (smoking the nastiest tobacco) 
was against all precedent; let us settle it by diplo- 
macy. So the great Cavour put his pressure 
upon Victor Emmanuel not to let the little Bour- 
bon Francis be snuffed out with such entire 
disregard of the decencies of revolution; but 
Francis had declined to join Emmanuel against 
the Austrians the year before, and the Sardinian 
king saw better than his minister that the Bourbon 
dynasty was tumbling upon its own sand founda- 
tions, and that red-shirtism under Garibaldi, much 
more than diplomacy under Cavour, would hasten 
the inevitable. 

It would be well, however, to send some emis- 
saries with the “moral” objections which the 
diplomatic faculty prescribes in these cases, and 
the emissaries accordingly arrived at Messina 
daily. Rome was troublesome, too; for the 
Vatican was pyrotechning with the gusto and 
assiduity proper to Popes in such emergencies ; 
and bulls and anathemas, sufficiently seasoned, 
were henceforth regular articles of the Dictator’s 
diet. Hence those thunder-clouds on Gari- 
baldi’s brow, and the awkwardness one felt in 
asking him to dispatch his army in search of a 
young lady supposed to be abducted into a con- 
vent somewhere on the mainland of Italy. 

Meanwhile, Madame Vannucci took steps on 
her own account. But these were of necessity 
twilight steps, for there was no clear light upon 
the path over which Giulietta, aided to the best of 
their ability by the younger spy and the dia- 
bolical horse, was believed to have been spirited. 
From the superior of the convent to which Madame 
Vannucci felt persuaded that Giulietta had been 
carried, no response whatever could be drawn. 
What then if Giulietta were not there at all? In 
the disordered and lawless state of the country 
Agnello Marinelli was capabie, and doubtless 
could have found opportunity, of resorting to a 
darker stratagem. When day followed day, and 
no tidings were had of her, Phayre bemoaned his 
position in the Garibaldian ranks, which kept him 
fast at the wheel of duty in Messina, where he 
had daily attendance at the Palace, and the drill 
of the new recruits who had to take the place of 
those whom Milazzo had disposed of. 

But he was at the Palazzo d’Agnano whenever 
his duties left him free; and insensibly a tender 
form of relationship grew up between Madame 
Vannucci and himself; on her side maternal, and 
filial on his. 

For Madame Vannucci found herself some- 
thing isolated in the Palazzo d’Agnano. The 
d’Agnano family were Pope’s people, and the old 
Count d’Agnano, who was very simple, very kind, 
very lazy, and very poor, was even now a little 
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timid on the score of his friendship for Madame 
Vannucci. The Countess was a lean, tall old lady 
of seventy, very brisk and good-humoured, with 
an oceanic capacity of gossip, and a secret admira- 
tion for Garibaldi, based on her conviction that 
he was the most magnificently wicked man since 
Luther. So also she was much attached, in her 
quaint old way, to Madame Vannucci, whom she 
made a great show of attempting to lead back 
into the ways of old-world respectability, but for 
whom she would have felt a limitless contempt 
had Madame paid the slightest heed to her coun- 
sels. As for Giulietta, the Contessa’s private 
delight in her was as measureless as her professed 
intolerance of the proceedings of a girl who was 
believed capable of flouting the Holy Father. 
She thought it a quite natural and wholesome 
thing that some one or any one should from time 
to time run away with a girl like Giulietta, and as 
all such exploits (even the abstract notion of an 
abduction) refreshed her pleasantly, she especially 
relied upon Giulietta to furnish her with an occa- 
sional mental stirrup-cup of this sort. 

Such sympathy the Conte and his Contessa 
yielded ; the sympathies of the d’Agnano circle of 
intimates were not so pronounced. The terror of 
opposition to authority which had been burned 
and beaten into them was potent even in the 
presence of the Liberator. 

A queer assemblage it was which gathered in 
the huge faded sa/on of the Palazzo d’Agnano 
every evening of the week: a museum or Noah’s 
Ark of wan, dowerless nobility, without a shot 
in its locker, and gentility reduced to mac- 
caroni, and water without sugar. Society, as 
we and the Continent in general understand it, 
did not exist. The old families had each their 
little coterie, the members of which presented 
themselves unfailingly every evening in the 
withered and half-lighted drawing-rooms ; the 
gentlemen dropping in from the café where they 
had spent the afternaon with the newspaper and 
a tumbler of water; the ladies coming in their 
rusty equipages, or with a draggle-tailed footman 
as body-guard. Nobody was asked, and nobody 
expected to be asked, to take refreshments, every- 
body being perfectly aware that the larder lived 
mainly on the reputation of former and fatter 
days. 

But it was all soft, stately, and gracious; 
antiquated ceremony; bowings and curtseyings; 
everyone to be continually addressed: by his title 
at full length ; everyone to be kindly, and contri- 
bute his morsel of gossip; any pause in the con- 
versation to be filled in by an apostrophe to the 
good old times, or a hope that Garibaldi might 
soon be led to see the evil of his ways. The 
Contessa’s aged beaux tottered round her, purring 
in her ear compliments which had an antique 
fragrance, as of dried rose-leaves; and the Con- 
tessa sat in the middle with her snuff-box and 
great cotton pocket-handkerchief, happy when 
she made one jealous by refusing him a pinch. 
At her elbow, or well within her field of vision, 
she kept her daughter-in-law, a plump meek little 
woman, whom the Contessa openly lauded as a 
phcenix of womanly perfection, and inwardly de- 








spised for doing her wifely duties in a perfectly 
simple and regular manner. 

The rough-shod Garibaldians with their vives 
and unsatisfactory tobacco, would have danced 
sadly out of time in any d’Agnano cotillon; and 
in the evenings at all events were never to be seen 
making /a socze/a in the Contessa’s gallery of anti- 
quities. But Phayre, privileged anywhere, had 
not only entry, but welcome, and not a little lion- 
ising. In those dim old insipid sa/ons an English- 
man was a prized rarity; and an Englishman, 
young, charming, and supremely handsome, fresh 
from a daring adventure, possessed a fascination at 
once fearful and delicious for a devout Countess 
d’Agnano. 

“ If you could only get absolution, signor!” said 
she, inly glad that he could of get it, whereby 
it seemed to the Contessa that Phayre walked now 
by special (and perhaps only temporary) favour of 
heaven, and might at any moment, by some 
miracle of Papal vengeance, be converted into 
a frightful and imperishable example. 

But Phayre did not much like any of these 
people, because they kept too close a stopper on 
their sympathies with those whom religious or 
political heterodoxies had brought under fortune’s 
heel. There were two golden rules of life in this 
circle: to keep inside, or at least on the steps, of 
the Church, and outside of all political scrapes. 
The via media was to say kind things in the ear 
and shrug the shoulders, which meant that one 
would perhaps like to be helpful, but the King 
and the Pope had so many spies, who saw and 
smelled so keenly. Madame Vannucci was 
genuinely pitied, but these dreadful things always 
happened to people who let their daughters grow 
tired of embroidering banners and petticoats for 
the priests. 

And still Giulietta was not heard of, and the 
emissaries from Turin kept dropping in with their 
moral objections, and Garibaldi, whenever one 
approached him, was mum as a spiked cannon. 

Yet I think that Phayre, if anybody, might have 
requested audience in a personal cause at this 
time. For Phayre was becoming a famous person 
in the army of liberation, and might have worn a 
feather in his cap since Milazzo. 

There was a good deal of talk about an exploit 
of his in this battle, and the journeyman-tailor 
mentioned in a former chapter, having found 
several compatriots in another regiment, was 
always blowing the trumpet over it on parade, in 
cafés, and elsewhere. 

“You haven't heard it,” he used to say. ‘ Well, 
then, you haven’t heard it rightly, for I’m the only 
man in Italy can tell you just how it was. They 
were a poor raw lot of maccaronies, his regiment 
were; never smelt fire no more than you nor me, 
though it seems to come natural to us, don’t it ? 
It was about twelve o’clock, and his men had just 
got the order to advance. Not a bit of it, sir! 
Those maccaronies wouldn't advance ; you might 
have trailed their nasty maccaroni in bunches ir 
front of them, and they wouldn’t advance then. 
It was near that cactus hedge (a dirty prickly 
thing) where we got it so hot. I don’t think they 
were real cowards, you understand me, for they 
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did first-rate afterwards; but all of them were 
little better than boys, and they wanted a bit of a 
lead. Well, now, what did Captain Phenton do— 
though I’m told his colonel, whom he used to feed 
out of his own pocket in England, was very un- 
willing to have him do it? He took the flag out 
of the bearer’s hand and walked right out in front 
of the enemy and planted the flag on one of those 
garden-walls, and stood by it till you might count 
sixty. ‘They were blazing full-face at him, and a 
bit of the flag was shot away, but he never got a 
graze. Then he turned about to walk back, but 
all his men were after him with a bellow, and they 
took the point before you could shut your left eye 
in a plain wink. Man, I saw it with my own eyes! 
and I just simply dropped down the maccaroni I’d 
covered with my musket, and then left firing, and 
shouted, ‘Old England for ever!’ till my tongue 
was as dry asacork. Now, sir, there’s no doubt 
these Garibaldians can fight like wild-cats, but 
that’s the sort of lead we can give them now and 
then. I don’t say I'd have done it myself, for 
pluck like that comes to a man by nature, and 
we're not all gifted alike. But I might have done 
it, and so might you.” 

This was how Phayre won his spurs at Milazzo. 

But the day of action was drawing on again. 

Enter one morning Scamozzi, who always had 
first news from head-quarters, with the comfort- 
able announcement that the thunder-cloud had 
cleared from the Dictator’s brow. 

What had happened was this: Victor Em- 
manuel, yielding to pressure, had written to Gari- 
baldi asking him to make no further advance for 
the present. He wrote this knowing that it could 
not be obeyed, for he had but just told the pleni- 
potentiaries assembled at Turin that even if he 
wished to arrest the tide of revolution it was no 
longer in his power to do so. Garibaldi returned 
the answer which Emmanuel himself had looked 
for, “The people call me, sire, and I must go 
forward.” ‘‘May your Majesty, therefore,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ permit me at this time to disobey. When 
I have completed the task imposed by the wishes 
of a people groaning under the tyranny of the 
Bourbon of Naples, I shall lay down my sword at 
the feet of your Majesty, and obey your Majesty 
for the remainder of my life.” 

His doubts were at an end, and from this he 
did not lose a single day. He himself, pestered 
by having to make speeches from the balcony at 
dinner-time, had already left Messina for the fish- 
ing village of Faro, hard by, where Scylla and 
Charybdis were in sight. Missori and Alberto 
Mario were sent over the -water one night to 
storm the fort of Altafiumara; and after them, 
one by one, the legions began to be poured 
across the Straits to Calabria, thence to advance 
by mountain-track upwards to Naples. 

Phayre was all-impatient to quit Messina. 
Madame Vannucci must be left, but might not 
every step forward through Calabria carry him 
nearer to Giulietta ? 

“Giulietta! La mia Giulietta!” Garibaldi had 
Said that he would ransack every convent in Italy 
until he found her. 

But what of Laura ? 








A letter came from her just before Phayre left 
Messina, and on Laura’s account Phayre was now 
thoroughly miserable. For since the meeting in 
the camp at Milazzo he knew that he loved 
Giulietta, and not Laura. He was writing to her 
still, as regularly as before, but the letters were 
not the same. He was too honest to write what 
he now no longer felt, but he had not yet brought 
himself to tell her that he loved Giulietta. 

Miss Phenton was presently, however, to gather 
from another source certain items of intelligence 
which would put birthday parties from her mind. 

That journeyman-tailor who had constituted 
himself Captain Phenton’s Boswell, learning that 
his epistolary jottings had become printed history, 
sent home a famous account of the two deeds of 
Milazzo, which duly found its way into the local 
journal, with such editorial embellishments as 
made it clear to Knyveton that Europe at large 
was on the wrong scent in ascribing the honours 
of this campaign to Garibaldi. It was thus that 
Miss Phenton was introduced to Miss Vannucci. 

Cousin Laura read, pondered, and resolved. 
Both Laura and Garibaldi acted promptly when 
their minds were achieved, and here they acted in 
precisely the same manner; for old Mr. Phenton, 
sunning himself on the terrace one morning—the 
picture of contented ease — received like an 
electric shock the identical marching order which 
Garibaldi had lately issued to his legions :—‘* To 
Naples!” And just about the time when Phayre 
was at the crisis of a perilous adventure in Cala- 
bria, old Mr. Phenton might have been seen 
trudging sorrowfully into Knyveton with an order 
for sunshades suitable to the Italian sky. 


CHAPTER XIV.—CAPTAIN PHENTON, LOSING HIS REGIMENT, 
FINDS A MULE WHICH GOES SURPRISINGLY. 


- ELL, Messina has seen the last of us. This 
simple statement gathers up much detail 
of a purely military kind; for though it 

is easy saying, we crossed the Straits and landed 
in Calabria, you will never imagine that twenty 
thousand of us (even with two-foot cigars for our 
principal baggage) were punted over there like a 
tourist party. No; Garibaldi had to sit during 
several days on the top of Faro lighthouse ob- 
serving the opposite coast through a field-glass, 
and then, disguised as a fisherman, to reconnoitre 
more closely from a boat, right under the guns of 
the Neapolitan forts. 

“Then there was the silent rowing away in the 
dark, with muffled oars, of Missori and Mario, 
and three hundred and fifty men, to surprise those 
forts, the bell of Faro church sounding half-past 
nine; by-and-by a mere rushlight glimmer on 
the opposite coast, which told the ten thousand, 
who were watching on the Sicilian shore, that the 
flag of liberty had been planted on Bomba’s main- 
land; half-an-hour later the rattle of musketry, 
which told that the surprise party had been itself 
surprised, and that Missori and Mario were 
away to the mountains to wait till the rest of us 
should join them. 

“‘Then the passage of the nineteen thousand 
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six hundred and forty-eight who had been left 
behind—from Faro, from Taormina (where I 
spent some hours one day in the wonderful ruins 
of the Grzeco-Roman theatre), and from Messina; 
Messina thronging its streets in carriages, and on 
mules and asses, to shout our farewell; decks, 
paddle-boxes, and rigging of all the steamer 
transports alive with red-shirts. Right across 
then to Reggio; over the walls and into the town 
at midnight; Commander Gallotti in bed, and 
groping under it in the dark for his boots: his 
men flinging down their arms in a panic, when 
they found us posted at the six corners of the 
three windy streets; the usual request (when it 
comes to close quarters) that we would not bayonet 
them; and the town taken. And now, in excellent 
spirits, and chanting the Garibaldian hymn, we 
are away up the hill of Aspromonte; our faces set 
for Naples, where we have hope of arriving at the 
end of the first week in September, or say in 
little more than a fortnight from this. . .. .” 
Thus Phayre to Cousin Laura, after the events 
detailed in the last chapter. 

The regiment of Phayre and Scamozzi was part 
of the half battalion under Garibaldi’s son, 
Menotti, which formed the vanguard; the General 
himself rode at the head of Bixio’s brigade, which 
came next; Eber brought up the rear, and very 
soon there was an additional tail of forty thousand 
Calabrians, who had risen spontaneously in ali 
the region of the south. Such a dismal-looking, 
half-clad, badly-fed, and entirely delighted sixty 
thousand it was which, broiling under the sun 
during the day, and frozen on the heights by 
night, went up by thirty-mile marches through 
the steep wild ways of Calabria. 

From amongst the thousands of new recruits 
since Milazzo, it is necessary that we should here 
pick out a single one, and parade him a moment 
alone on the plateau which the army is just now 
crossing. He steps out well, for he is nicely knit, 
and has an excellent carriage. He is, besides, a 
genial man with a bushy beard, whose parents (their 
own name being Poppi) christened him Oliver, or 
Oliviero, at the font about five-and-thirty years 
ago. As Oliver, or Oliviero Poppi, he may there- 
fore stand, since there will be question of him 
once or twice before the story is finished. A few 
weeks before this date, Oliver had an elder brother 
whom he loved dearly; not so much because he 
was his brother as because he had always shared 
evenly with Oliver the profits of various unmen- 
tionable enterprises in which they had been jointly 
engaged. But on the night of the battle of 
Milazzo Oliver’s brother died prematurely, under 
circumstances, as it would seem, too well remem- 
bered by Captain Phenton. This circumstance 
of his brother’s death explains Oliver’s presence 
under the Garibaldian flag, which he had lately 
joined at Messina. 

Oliver, or Oliviero Poppi, was a man who 
must have an object in life. While his brother 
lived he had many objects (the removal of Giu- 
lietta to a place of seclusion, being the latest 
and not the least profitable of them), but now he 
had only one. That one, however, was, for the 


present, all-sufficing. 















His brother dead, and killed, as Oliver had 
learned, with his own dagger, who could his slayer 
have been but the officer that had run to the 
rescue of Giulietta? Returning from his mission, 
only to find that it would be his sad duty to spend 
the whole profits alone, Oliver ordered liberal 
masses for the soul of his brother, and repaired 
to Messina with the evil spirit of vengeance in his 
breast. One who knew his late brother, had 
found the body on Milazzo field, and removing 
the dagger, had presented it to Oliver, to whom 
it became forthwith a sacred object, to be used 
for a no less sacred purpose. 

Why not dispatch at once? The young cap- 
tain is about Messina streets every day. Some- 
times of an afternoon he turns in to hear the 
music in the cathedral, and when there takes 
always a dim retired seat. Often it is quite late 
at night when he quits the Palazzo d’Agnano, and 
though the main streets are illuminated every 
evening, there are quiet corners of Stygian black- 
ness which he must pass. But no, Oliviero did 
not wzsh to dispatch too quickly. 

He was a Corsican, and that wholesale and 
peculiarly melodramatic mode of vengeance, 
known as the Vendetta, was dear to his heart. 
But as far as he could ascertain, his captain had 
not a single relative in Italy, so that if he disposed 
of him at a stroke there would be an end at once 
of the whole business. To be sure, had he known 
of Knyveton, and the people there, he would 
speedily have settled accounts with Phayre, and 
would afterwards have withdrawn to England. He 
would have interviewed Laura and Old Mr. Phen- 
ton, and would then have enjoyed a quiet house- 
to-house massacre of the whole Knyveton tenantry, 
taking them off easily, one by one; a mere matter 
of gooseberry-picking, in the cool of a summer’s 
evening. But Knyveton was unknown to Oliver's 
geography, and one poor life must satisfy him. 

That, then, he would hold in reserve, for if, 
in his unnatural creed, vengeance itself be sweet, 
the thought of vengeance, nourished and held 
before one day by day, is even sweeter. 

He enlisted as a volunteer, hoping to get into 
Phayre’s regiment. But for that he was one day 
too late, and had to content himself with a regiment 
which was to march immediately behind Phayre’s 
on the road to Naples. 

In all that happy army there was no man hap- 
pier than Oliver or Oliviero Poppi, marching to 
the tune of the Garibaldian hymn, with his eye 
on Captain Phenton. 

Oh! the heat of these days amid the wild loveli- 
ness of Calabria—save us from the fiery heat! 
We march so gaily the first hour, singing and 
story-telling all along the line, the musket as light 
as a corn-stalk. Merrily enough, too, the second 
hour, but at the end of it we grew a little quieter. 
“Hand me your musket fora bit, my back’s twice 
as strong as yours.” ‘ Your flask’s empty? Take 
a pull at mine.” ‘“Let’s have another song; 
we must forget the heat somehow.” The third 
hour—some of us are dropping out and squat- 
ting for a moment on the roadside or in the 
ditches. ‘‘ Forward there! No shirking!” The 
fourth hour—not a sound all along the line but 
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of men panting, with swollen tongues, the head 
sinking on the breast, perspiration flowing in 
streams, the hands heavy as lead. ‘ Water! 
Water!” The musket weighs four hundred 
pounds. The ditches are full of the weary. The 
sun deprives us of sight, it sears our eyeballs, it 
eats into our backs. A horrible drowsiness comes 
over us, walking is mere staggering, we go as men 
in a dream, enveloped in a blinding scorching 
light that strikes up at our eyes from every stick 
and stone and flower and speck of dust along the 
road. ‘‘ Water! Water!” 

Ah! music of heaven; the bugles call a halt, 
and here’s a running stream. A drink and a 
swallow of food, and in ten minutes you might 
walk over an army asleep on the broad of its 
back. 

Beyond an occasional skirmish there was no’* 
fighting here, for the Royalists were in full retreat 
ahead, and every day brought in deserters from 
their camp, both officersand men. But they were 
scattered thickly throughout the country, and one 
night a scout brought word that a small party 
were encamped up the hills, a mile or so in front. 
Scamozzi, who grumbled villainously if inactive 
for a day, volunteered to go forward with a hand- 
ful of his men, and Phayre, of course, went with 
him. 

It was no more than a minute’s scuffle in the 
dark, and when they had routed and put the camp 
to flight, the Garibaldians, who had done a full 
day’s march, did not go in pursuit. 

One of the few Neapolitans who showed fight 
had engaged Phayre, and pressed him hard with a 
bayonet. In parrying a thrust, Phayre took a step 
backwards, and suddenly found himself toppling. 
He had been standing without knowing it on the 
edge of a rocky incline clothed to the lip in shrubs 
and flowering plants; and down he went. He 
rolled over and over for fifteen or twenty yards, 
without being able to stop himself, until his head 
and shoulders came in contact with the trunk of 
atree. The tree put a period to his progress, 
and a temporary period to his senses; and when 
he came to himself he was so numbed and drowsy 
that he at once sank to sleep. Scamozzi, missing 
him, recalled his men, and they searched for him 
with torch and lantern during the best part of the 
night, forced at length to the unwilling conclu- 
sion that the Bourbons had carried him off 
prisoner. 

The sun was high in a sky of vivid blue when 
Phayre awoke. So deep his sleep had been that 
he sat up with a mind bare of all recollection 
of the night’s adventure, bewildered to find him- 
self in the middle of a fairy glen, all overgrown 
with cactus, arbutus, and myrtle, while the ground 
was aflame with gaudy flowers. H’m! How came 
we here? Stay! surely I made acquaintance with 
the trunk of this tree in the dark last night! Yes, 
my shoulder-blades and the back of my head, 
which are something sore, settle that point be- 
tween them. And now I remember the rest: we 
hunted a camp and a rascal of a Neapolitan 
prodded me over the cliff. 

The Neapolitan, to do him justice, had not 
known of the cliff at all, though, to do him further 











justice, if he had known of it, he would certainly 
have striven to act as Phayre imagined him to 
have done. 

‘“* Well, then, all things considered, had we not 
better be thinking of rejoining our regiment ?” 

But what a silence is here! Where zs the regi- 
ment? This is a question which in a trice brings 
him to his senses and his feet. 

The beautiful glen was an awkward place to 
any one inside it, and a little farther down it be- 
came a monstrous ravine or chasm, in the inky 
depths of which Phayre, but for the intervention 
of the tree, might have met a fate more embar- 
rassing than that of the swine in St. Matthew. 

Is there no kinder mode of egress than by 
scaling the thorny height which one descended 
teetotumwise last evening ? . 

Adventuring on this side and on that in an 
effort to wind his way out of the glen rather than 
to escape from it by direct climbing, he came toa 
narrow part of the gorge in which the glen ter- 
minated, and, leaping it, found himself on the 
upper slope of a fair smooth hill, down which he 
began leisurely to advance. Whizz! A _ bullet 
buried itself in the earth a few feet away. 

A Neapolitan ambuscade? No. On an oppo- 
site hill a herd of goats were feeding, and behind 
them rose a bit of a broken wall, at the back of 
which, no doubt, squatted a shepherd or brigand 
(identical terms) with a gun smoking in his hand. 
An olive wood began at this part of Phayre’s 
descent, and he passed quickly into its shelter. 
There must be some habitation of man in the 
neighbourhood of that shepherd, and Phayre 
pressed on with confidence. But from the grey 
shades of the olive wood, with trunks twisted and 
warped like those of the human trees in the 
‘“* Divina Commedia,” he passed to a wide, bleak 
plain, with never a dwelling in sight. That lonely 
column over there, reflecting the white rays of the 
sun, spoke sadly of the days of Grecia Magna, 
but was useless as a sign-post, and merely accen- 
tuated the loneliness and desolation of the scene. 

-Phayre had been walking now for full two hours, 
and had not yet breakfasted. For marching he 
was in good fettle enough, but on the march, if 
ever, one must feed with reasonable regularity, 
and Phayre carried no wallet. 

But what concerned him even more than gnaw- 
ings of the stomach was the fact, now beginning 
to be realised, that he was fairly lost in the inhos- 
pitable heart of Calabria. Not a sound told of 
the army he had been marching with the night 
before, and he had not the least idea whether he 
were going in a parallel direction with it or re- 
tracing his steps towards Reggio. 

He called a halt and considered the situation. 
The army had been seven days on the march when 
he became separated from it, consequently, if he 
were going in the right direction, he must be now 
about half way on the road to Naples. If he were 
not making for Naples, he might be making for 
Asia and the nethermost parts of the earth; but 
in that case he would be duly stopped by the sea. 
What was chiefly to be thought of by a strayed 
Garibaldian was the dubious state of the country 
hereabouts, which swarmed with armed bands, 
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and was for the most part favourable only to such 
travellers as might not with impunity be attacked. 

There could no longer be any doubt that Phayre 
and his comrades had completely parted com- 
pany. The army could take care of itself, but a 
lost wanderer in the Calabria of those days, where 
intercourse or communication of any and every 
kind was a matter of the rarest difficulty, might 
well have imagined himself adrift in the remotest 
parts of the known world. 

Phayre’s life was assured to him just as much as 
and no more than the life of any solitary soldier in 
any country at war, his policy of assurance being 
represented by the sword and revolver in his belt. 
If he fell in with a party of Royalists he might be 
shot out of hand, or arrested as a spy, when the 
shooting would be merely postponed for an hour 
or two. He ran an equal risk, despite his uniform, 
of being taken for a spy if he should fall in with 
a strange company of Garibaldians; and if his steps 
carried him to a hostile town or village he might 
have occasion to remember the fate of more *than 
one Garibaldian in a similar situation whom the 
populace had cruelly slain. 

**On the whole, beshrew that fire-eating Bour- 
bon who prodded me over the cliff!” 

It is long past midday, and if he does not lunch 
soon he will faint, for the sutler had not got 
supper ready when he started out on that skir- 
mish last night. 

Good mother Nature! who knows that he must 
reaHy live a week or two longer, if only to rescue 
Giulietta from that wieked Neapolitan ward which 
he has not yet discovered. Here is a little water- 
fall, whose diamond spray washes the leaves of a 
certain fiery grape which grows on these sunlit 
slopes for the sole purpose of administering to the 
hunger of a belated Garibaldian. On water and 
grapes one may feed richly, and the cascade 
merges in a lucent stream, where one may take a 
much-needed bath. 

Having bathed, Phayre proceeded to wash his 
shirt, as Garibaldi had done in the middle of the 
battle of Milazzo, and, having washed it, sat down 
bare-backed, like the General, to wait until the 
sun should dry it. 

And now the thought presented itself to him, 
whether the chance had not arrived which he had 
coveted in Messina ? 

If he had lost the army, the army had by this 
time deserted him. Scamozzi, he knew, must go 
forward with his regiment, whether Phayre were 
at his side or not. Well now, he was, for the pre- 
sent at any rate, a knight on his own account; 
and with just such a mission as is dear to 
knightly hearts, the rescue of a beautiful lady in 
distress. What prevented him that he should not 
now, in company with his sword, roam Calabria 
in search of Giulietta ? 

The notion was a mad one, no doubt; but from 
its very madness it derived its sanction. Had the 
knight-errant lived who ever yet had conde- 
scended to a mission that smacked of sanity ? 
Would he not, in descending to the humanly 
possible, have annulled in that moment his 
knightly existence ? 

His mind resolved. itself simultaneously with 











the drying of his shirt. His regiment must be 
found, but Giulietta must be found first. He 
dressed himself and continued his march; no 
longer a chartless Ulysses, but a well-regulated 
army of One, which knew perfectly well what its 
business was, and had every intention of achiev- 
ing it. 

Afternoon began to deepen into evening, but 
still the land seemed void of men, and all along 
these stern defiant paths, with their inaccessible 
mountain valleys, girdled by the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and guarded castle-like by cape and headland, the 
marked absence of hotels continued painfully to 
impress itself on the traveller’s notice. 

But as evening was falling, Phayre came upon 
the confines of cultivated ground. The distant 
landscape embraced fields of corn and maize, the 
white walls of villas peeped through garden foliage, 
a mill stood out above a grove of oak and chest- 
nut. It was dark when he struck into a steep 
path or goat-track, which, winding about the 
base of a pine-clad hill, led him to a peasant’s 
hut. Having paper money enongh secreted in 
his boots to pay for a first floor in Rome during 
Carnival week, Phayre went up to the door and 
knocked. 

As he did so, a rushlight in the hole that served 
for a window was promptly extinguished, anda 
violent voice from within requested him to pro- 
ceed on his journey with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

“* Let me in, please, I am a friend!” cried 
Phayre, who indeed was minded to be any man’s 
friend that had a wisp of clean straw to hire for 
sleeping purposes. 

“What friend are you?” replied the still violent 
voice from within. ‘‘Give mea token to know 
you by. I always have a welcome for friends ;” 
and by way of emphasis to this assurance the 
owner of the voice caused the stock of a gun to 
rattle on the floor of the hut. 

‘Viva Garibaldi!” shouted Phayre, on the spur 
of the moment. 

The door was opened, and a short, powerful, 
and very hairy man appeared behind it. He 
stared hard at Phayre, to satisfy himself apparently 
that the Garibaldian open-sesame had been spoken 
in good faith. ‘‘Scusi, signor! be pleased to 
enter,” he said then, in excellent Italian; and 
Phayre passed into the hut. 

“I was doubtful about her at first, but I see that 
she is a real Garibaldian; let her excuse, let her 
excuse,” continued the man, addressing Phayre in 
the third person, and as a lady, after the manner 
of polite Italians to strangers. ‘‘It appears to 
me that she is also a foreigner. Let her excuse; 
but is that so ?” 

“IT am English, but a captain,in one of Gari- 
baldi’s regiments,” answered Phayre. 

A middle-aged woman, a pretty girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen, and a boy, dressed in sheep- 
skins, who were also in the hut, stood up when 
Fhayre entered, and eyed him now with extreme 
curiosity. 

‘“‘ But strange!” said the man; “‘ she has come 
all the way from that great dark town, England, 
to fight for Garibaldi! It is beautiful. But, scusi 
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again, how has she got to this place? We have 
not seen anything of the army here.” 

Phayre related his adventure of the previous 
night and his day’s wanderings, and the interest 
of the family in him increased tenfold. 

They said he must be all but dead with hunger 
and fatigue, ard then all four went to work to 
bring out raw ham in slices, sour wine in quarts, 
fruit, and a sort of dry cakes, called pitza—an evil 
compound of flour, garlic, and oil—in a single one 
of which there is a month’s nightmare. | 

By the time Phayre was half through his supper 
the family appeared to feel as though they had 
known him for years, and ceased accordingly to 
address him as a lady. Phayre asked them how 
they spoke such charming Italian, for the Cala- 
brian lingo, in any part, is only a degree better 
than the Sicilian. They told him they were natives 
of Siena, where every cowboy talks like a school- 
master. Then they began to ply him, though in 
the most deferential manner, with all kinds of 
questions about the place he came from. 

Nothing would persuade them that England 
was not an exceedingly large town, with a wall all 
round it, and very dark. They were equally 
positive that the English were all heathens. 

The pretty girl, he learned presently, was on the 
point of being married, and the mother told her 
to show the English lord the pearl earrings which 
her promesso had given her. 

“Do the English promessi make such beautiful 
presents, signor?” asked the girl, while Phayre 
was praising the bridegroom’s taste in earrings ; 
and then she inquired whether on the wedding- 
day the sposa had her trousseau carried before her 
in open drawers through the streets, for the admi- 
ration and envy of the other girls. 

This led to a great many questions about the 
appearance, dress, manners, and habits of ladies 
in England, and Phayre had to assure his audience 
in the most earnest way that those ladies did not 
“drink cupfuls of brandy for breakfast, as the 
men do.” 

At the end of an hour or two came the question 
of bed, which Phayre had perceived would be a 
delicate one. The hut, so far as could be seen, 
contained only the room they were in, and that 
not commodious. In one corner stood a rude 
painted shrine, with a morsel of candle burning 
before the image; various copper vessels, and a 
chest of drawers, magnanimously proportioned, 
occupied most of the remaining wall space. 
There were, besides, a bed, which would have 
slept a few of Garibaldi’s generals, and a pile of 
sheepskins on the floor, within easy reach of the 
draught from under the door. 

Phayre was for any shake-down, but the family 
said that as an English lord he must be in the 
habit of occupying a room nearly as big as this 
all by himself, and insisted that the hut was his 
for the night. There was no use in arguing the 
point, for the father held up a sheepskin at one 
end of the room, and the whole family withdrew 
mysteriously through a hole in the wall. From 
certain cacklings, mewings, bleatings, and bark- 
ings, which arose immediately on the other side, 
Phayre had more than a doubt that they had 








invaded the slumbers of their domestic animals, 
but they would have taken it unkindly had he 
protested further. Removing only his boots, he 
lay down upon the bed and slept well, despite 
visitations which need not be otherwise alluded to. 

In the morning he inquired his route, and 
whether there were a monastery or convent in 
those parts, the externals of which might be in- 
spected by a foreigner interested in Italian archi- 
tecture. The contadino said there was a monastery 
at hand, but no convent nearer than thirty miles. 
He indicated the route which the army was most 
likely following, and said that Phayre must be 
close upon the heels of his comrades. 

Did the contadino know of a horse which the 
captain might purchase, to further him on his way ? 
No; but he knew a man who had a beautiful 
mule to sell in a town a little farther on. 

“And now, my good contadino, the bill, if you 
please.” 

No, no; it was the contadino and all his family 
who were beholden to the English lord for having 
left his palace in England to come and fight for 
them against the Bourbon. He would not accept 
a soldo. ‘Well, then, here is the contadinessa, 
your pretty daughter, who is about to be married ; 
permit me at least to give her a necklace’ to match 
the earrings.” And rolling up the price of three 
or four necklaces, Phayre insisted on its accept- 
ance, and took his leave. 

Skirting a cornfield, he got upon a mountain 
road, and after walking leisurely for about an hour 
and a half, observed a town, or good-sized village, 
clustered around the base of a hill; a grey, in- 
hospitable-looking place. Here must dwell the man 
who had a beautiful mule forsale. A quarter of a 
mile onward the road descended sharply to the 
town, and Phayre was presently at its outmost 
houses. No living creature showed in or about any 
of them; he went on through the town, it was as 
silent as a city of tombs. Now where abides 
the man who will sell him his beautiful mule ? 

Clearly the town was deserted; yet it showed 
no tokens of war. What then? Phayre con- 
cluded that the army must have passed near by, 
and the people fled in panic to the hills. Stay; 
one brave soul has remained, and she a lady! 

In a little square or open place at the upper 
end of the town, a wizened old woman sat in the 
middle of the road combing her long black hair. 
She should have held a glass in the other hand, 
but she held a pipe instead; a toothless mermaid 
of threescore-and-ten, busy with her tresses and 
her pipe; sublimely indifferent to the march of 
armies. 

This siren of long standing Phayre approached, 
with a courteous salute, and an inquiry for mules 
to sell. Observing his martial habit she launched 
a weird screech at him, and demanded if it were 
he who had killed the youth that was to have 
married her daughter. Phayre denied all know- 
ledge of the youth and his death, and said he 
merely wanted to buy a horse or a mule to assist 
him in rejoining his regiment. The crone replied 
that some one had killed her Alicia’s sposo, and the 
wedding outfit would be wasted, and she wished 
that every one in the world might die at once, 
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except herself and the Holy Father. Did the 
signora want to buy any fresh eggs or a nice pullet ? 
Her husband had a mule to sell, and she did not 
know if it were still in the stable. 

She led the way there at Phayre’s request, and 
a very capable mule was found, along with a saddle 
which careful riding might persuade to hold to- 
gether for a day or two. ‘ Quanto (what’s the 
price), signora ?” asked Phayre, and the old one, 
saying that she was too sad to bargain, demanded 
about two-thirds above the worth of the articles. 
Phayre,,who would haggle with nobody, paid her 
at once, and she asked him to go into the house 
and eat ‘“‘a small collation” before he continued 
his journey. In reality she wanted to show him 
the wasted corredo, or wedding outfit, as a stimulus 
to his sympathies. Amidst the great pile she 
produced were some nice new blankets, and Phayre, 
mindful of the bitter nights, and not knowing 
whither his wanderings might yet lead him, in- 
duced the ancient to sell him one for a good 
round sum. Then bidding her buon’ giorno, 
with an assurance that so exhaustive a trousseau 
would soon bring forward another sposo, he 
saddled his mule and rode off. 

It was drawing towards vespers, and he had 
ridden some twenty miles, when he came for the 
first time upon direct traces of the army. Three 
or four red-shirts, one of them slightly wounded, 
were sitting by the roadside on the outskirts of 
a village, preparing to cook a fowl. They saluted 
Phayre, and he, being hungry, asked permission 
to jointhem atthe bird. Difference of rank was no 
bar to social intercourse in an army where young 
nobles might be found by the side of peasants. 

“* Perhaps il nostro capitano could show us how 
to prepare this fowl for cooking, for the truth is we 
are better at skewering Bourbons than at trussing 
birds.” No; the captain had often eaten food of 
this sort, but it had never before occurred to him 
that it must first be plucked and trussed. There 
came along a jolly obese friar, who noted the 
difficulty, put his hands to his sides, laughed like 
to burst his girdle, excused the liberty, bestowed 
his blessing, and said he believed he was the best 
cook in Europe. He showed at any rate that he 
could truss a fowl, and it was a great pity that the 
vesper-bell called him away before he could 
taste it. 

Phayre named his regiment to the men, and 
they said he might catch up with it before night. 
They themselves were of the rear, which was but 
a little way ahead. 

He rode on again, but night came in sight 
before the army, and Phayre supposed that he had 
again lost the track. What troubled him more 
was that that private mission of his seemed farther 
than ever from possibility of fulfilment. He was 
riding through a barren, dreary tract, as forbidding 








for a night journey as any course that might be 
found, and convent there was none in sight. The 
cold began to be piercing, and Phayre got down 
from the mule and wrapped himself from head to 
foot in the blanket; then got up again, and rode 
on in quest of some kindlier spot for a night’s 
lodging. 

The moon arose and lighted up a scene of 
solitary grandeur: mountain and gorge, with here 
and there the cypress, that lends its sad peculiar 
beauty to all the Italian landscape, the weeping 
beauty of a land that mourned her past equally 
with her present. ‘ 

The mule and his blanketed rider came now to 
a place where the road forked, but having nothing 
to determine his choice, Phayre went straight 
ahead. Now it made no matter which road he 
took, for either of the two must carry him in five 
minutes into the very middle of a Neapolitan 
camp. And, surely enough, he had not cantered 
two hundred yards, when a sentry stationed under 
a hedge saw what he took to be a mule with a 
ghost on its back coming blank down upon him. 
He waited a moment or two, then letting drive 
with his musket, threw it away and fled into the 
camp. The mule had been ridden easily since 
noon, and was still fairly fresh. ‘The ball grazed its 
shoulder, and the shock, together with the flash 
and report of the gun, startled it into a red-hot 
gallop. Taking the bit between its teeth, it 
bolted clean through the camp. Immediately 
beyond the camp the road branched again, and 
the mule, turning short round, made for the first 
cross-road just mentioned, and there again turned 
The result of this manceuvre was that in a few 
minutes a second mule (as the soldiers thought) 
with another ghost upon its back was seen coming 
ding-dong against the camp. ‘The camp, to a 
man, was now upon its feet, gazing with terror on 
the spectral rider and his steed, which, head 
down, tail straight, and raising sparks at every 
plunge, presented a sufficiently demoniacal ap- 
pearance. Yet a third time the mule, past all 
holding, took that eccentric course, and the camp 
was now upon its knees. Three mules, three 
ghosts: the thing was as plain as the moon. 
Garibaldi had called down an army of the Blessed 
Saints to fight for him, and this was the ad- 
vance guard. Four times, I declare, the mule 
plunged through the camp, and might have 
been going still; but the camp had suddenly 


‘vanished, and the mule stopped. _Pellmell over 


the hills ran the Bourbons, and Captain Gilpin 
Phenton, laughing like the goodly friar, de- 
scended from his steed. He ate the colonel's 
supper in the colonel’s tent, then, wrapping him- 
self anew in the ghostly blanket, lay down to sleep 
upon the colonel’s mattress. I wish that his next 
day’s adventure may end as happily. 
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RICHMOND PARK. 


ItI.—ITS NATURAL ATTRACTIONS. 





HAM GATE DELL, 


¢ these attractions must certainly be included 
the far-famed view to the west, from what is 
universally known as the “ Terrace.” Almost 
all who visit the park pass into it by way of the 
Terrace. If they do not thus enter it they leave 
it by the Richmond Gate, and have the “‘ Terrace 
View” as the end of their excursion. So it was 
with the happy party which enjoyed ‘‘ The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton” in Mr. Black’s bright 
and delicate story. What a delicious idyll is his 
description of the drive, which we abridge for 
lack of space : 








RICHMOND PARK. 


“Richmond Park, in the stillness of a fine sun- 
set, was worth bringing a foreigner to see. The 
ruddy light from the west was striking here and 
there among the glades of the oaks; across the 
bars of radiance and shadow the handsome little 
bucks and long-necked does were lightly passing 
and repassing ; while there were rabbits in thou- 
sands trotting in and about the brackens, with an 
occasional covey of young partridges, alternately 
regarding us with upstretched necks, and then 
running off a few yards farther. We bowled along 
the smooth and level road, through the avenues 
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of stately oaks, past the small lakes (one of them, 
beyond the shadow of a dark wood, gleamed like 
a line of gold), and up to the summit of Rich- 
mond Hill, and there we stopped the phaeton.’ 

‘* All over the bed of the river there lay, across 
the western sky, a confused glare of pale-gold— 
not a distinct sunset, with sharp lines of orange 
and blood red fire, but a bewildering haze that 
blinded the eyes, and was rather ominous for the 
morrow. Along the horizon, 


* Where, enthroned in adamantine state, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Windsor sits,’ 


there was no trace of the grey towers to be made 
out, but a confused and level mass of silver streaks 
and lines of blue. Nearer at hand the spacious 
and wooded landscape seemed almost dark under 
the glare of the sky, and the broad windings of 
the Thames lay white and clear between the soft 
green of the Twickenham shores and the leafy 
masses of ‘ umbrageous Ham.’ 

“** Doesn’t it seem as though the strange light 
away up there in the north, and out on the west, 
lay over some unknown country,’ said Bell, with 
her eyes filled with the glamour of the sunset, 
‘and that to-morrow we were to begin our journey 
into a great prairie, and leave houses and people 
for ever behind us ? You can see no more villages, 
but only miles and miles of woods and plains, 
until you come to a sort of silver mist, and that 
might be the sea.”’? 

The “sea”! Yes, but it is “a huge sea of 
verdure ”"—billows upon billows of the intense 
green of .well-watered woods. So is it described 
by Sir Walter Scott in a passage already referred 
to.8 

“The carriage rolled rapidly onwards through 
fertile meadows, ornamented with splendid old 
oaks, and catching occasionally a glance of the 
majestic mirror of a broad and placid river. After 
passing through a pleasant village, the equipage 
stopped on a commanding eminence, where the 
beauty of English landscape was displayed in its 
utmost luxuriance. Here the Duke alighted, and 
desired Jeanie to follow him. They paused for a 
moment on the brow of a hill to gaze on the un- 
rivalled landscape which it presented. A huge'sea 
of verdure, with crossing and intersecting pro- 
montories of massive and tufted groves, was 
tenanted by numberless flocks and herds, which 
seemed to wander unrestrained and unbounded 
through the rich pastures.‘ The Thames, here 
turreted with villas, and there garlanded with 
forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the 
mighty monarch of the scene, to whom all its 
other beauties were but accessories, and bore on 
its bosom an hundred barks and skiffs, whose 
white sails and gaily-fluttering pennons gave life 
to the whole.” 





1 The highest point (184 feet) is near the gate to Pembroke Lodge, 
but the river cannot be seen from it. 

2 1 vol. ed., pp. 21, 2. 

3 “ Heart of Midlothian.” Black s ed., 1886, p. 378. 

4 The meadows of Sir Walter's description, and which appear in old 
pictures of the same, are now for the most part lost in luxuriant woods. 
Brayley (iii. 1co) considers that the present view has immensely gained 
in the richness of its beauty, and that its comparative tameness in the 
times of Elizabeth explains the absence of all reference to it by Shake- 
speare, who must often have been here to entertain the Court. 








The accompanying guide plan of the land- 
scape will, it is hoped, enable the visitor to 
identify the objects visible, and connect them with 
their associations. 

In some descriptions, through what may be 
explained as ‘‘poetical licence,” objects are 
brought within the compass of a single view which 
are not visible from the same point.' But the 
spectator may be assured that from the Terrace 
(141ft. above the sea level) his eye can command 
an horizon extending from Headley Church and Box 
Hill (s9oft.) on the extreme left, along the downs 
—where, at ‘“‘Evershed’s Rough,” near Abinger 
(532ft.), in 1873, occurred the fatal fall of Bishop 
Wilberforce from his horse—to Leith Hill (965ft.), 
with a tower at its summit, and on (ona very clear 
day) to the broken heights of Hind-head (go3ft.) 
and “the Devil’s Punch-bowl.” Below these 
ridges, and nearer to him, rises the “‘ Hog’s Back” 
(sosft.), about eight miles long, running from east 
to west. Ata sharp angle from it to the west are 
Aldershot, Bagshot Heath (427ft.), and Ascot. 
Nearer still are St. George’s Hill (§zoft.); and to the 
left of it, and yet nearer, Esher Common (16oft.) ; 
while to the right of St. George’s Hill, and the left 
of the chimney of the Waterworks at Sunbury, is St. 
Anne’s Hill (z4oft.). Passing from this chimney 
(which is very prominent) towards the right, 
Cooper’s Hill (26o0ft.) may be easily discerned; 
and a little farther to the right the towers of 
Windsor Castle (8oft.). Behind them, on a very 
clear day, may be seen the Taplow hills; and to 
the right of them the politically important ‘“ Chil- 
tern Hundreds.” In a still nearer circle there are 
in sight from the left to the right Kingston 
Church, the avenues of Bushey Park, the Peter- 
sham meadows (in front), and behind them the 
grove around Ham House, the river, and to the 
right again the Twickenham fields, and the famous 
mansion of *‘ Marble Hill.” 

The Thames is, or rather was—for it has of late 
years been sadly impoverished, to the advantage 
of our water companies—as Sir Walter represents, 
“the mighty monarch of the scene.” Is there 
any river to be compared with it as the adjunct of 
a gigantic metropolis? Not too broad or swift 
for numerous and stable bridges, with the ocean 
tides moving to and fro, and washing it every 
twelve hours, providing ample accommodation, 
by its level banks, for a vast array of docks and 
quays, and withal in its upper waters supplying 
abounding materials for athletic exercise and 
pleasureful pastimes. And, then, as to beauty 
and history! Where is the river with reaches so 
picturesque, and banks so embellished with charm- 
ing homes, and both reaches ‘and banks so rich in 
their memorials of the history and biography of a 
nation? Has the reader ever stood on Cooper's 
Hill? He will there find a landscape to vie with 
that of Richmond Hill—not so extended, but as 
beautiful ; and within it the additional quicken- 
ings of emotion which come from the nearness of 
the towers of lordly Windsor on one side and the 
outstretched plains of Runnymede on the other, 
and the traditional Magna Charta islet before 





1 A panoramic view can be obtained from the roof of the Star and 
Garter or the tower of the Wesleyan College. 
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him. It should be known that Rune-mead means 
“‘council-meadow,” and that not the charter only, 
but many treaties for the peace of England had 


¢ 
Leaving the Terrace (whose near views, by the 
way, are quite as pleasing as the distant ones), let 
us enter the park. On the-pillars of this gate are 
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GUIDE PLAN TO VIEW FROM RICHMOND TERRACE. 


+ Churches visible. 


© Places not visible, but within limits of the Plan. 


Distances from the Terrace as the crow flies: 


Box Hill ... 15 miles. 
Leith Hill ... 20 ,, 
Hind-head ... 31 ,, 


Hog’s Back ... 21 ,, 
Bagshot Heath 18 _,, 


been already signed there.’ But the river is here, 
as at Richmond, the ruling feature of the scene. 





1 “ Land we Live Im,” vol. ii. p. 22. 


Windsor Castle ... 14 miles, 
Cooper’s Hill ... ... 12 ,, 
St. Anne’s Hill ... ... ar ,, 
St. George’s Hill — 


Waterworks at Sunbury 6 ,, 


the Royal insignia, two crowns with the initials 
G. R. m1 and C. R. (C. is not for Caroline, but 
Charlotte), and on the other side the date 
Mpccxcvi1I. As soon as you enter you look on 
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beautiful trees, fine specimens of the innumerable 
multitudes which fill the park with its varied 
charms of grace and glory. Just to the left is a 
noble elm; and yet further to the left, along the 
boundary wall, a ‘ brotherhood of elms,” among 
whose branches there dwells a flourishing com- 
munity of rooks. Compare a group of elms with 
lines of poplar—for arrange poplars how you will, 
they look always as in lines—and you see what 
Wordsworth means. The poplar, with all its 
graceful mobility, is uniform and self-contained ; 
while the elm puts out its many arms al! around, 
as if seeking for sympathetic friendship with 
its fellows. And yet Gray (‘‘Elegy”) is quite 
right when he speaks of ‘‘the rugged elms;” but 
this very ruggedness seems to make the look 
of “brotherhood” more genuine and striking. 
But what does Gray mean by the “nodding 
beech”? On the visitors right hand is the 
**Beech Walk.” There are some fine ones here, 
and a group near ‘‘ Henry vil’s Mound,” and 
some again in sight in the wood between the Elms 
and the Beech Walk, and a long regiment of 
them near the boundary wall on each side of 
Ladder Stile Gate. We are sure the reader loves 
the beech, and will be glad to know where they 
are. But the question recurs, why does the poet 
say “nodding beech” ? Is it because the leaves 
appear to have a very gentle tremulous movement 
in them when other leaves are still? And is it 
because the leaves are so large and abundant, and 
the shade cast by the tree is therefore so deep 
and broad, that the grass round the roots of the 
beech is so scanty and shabby? ‘Tennyson 
(‘ Tiresias,” etc., p. 155) writes of the “fiery 
beech.” Who can fail to understand this who has 
looked on a beech wood in the days of autumn ? 
He speaks, too, somewhere, of ‘sounding syca- 
mores.” Dothe larger leaves and nuts of the syca- 
more, as they strike one another in a breeze, cause a 
louder sound than do the beeches? There are 
some noble sycamores near the group of beeches 
referred to in the Beech Walk, and their blossoms 
were out in the spring of 1886 before those of any 
other tree. 

It need not be said that in whatever direction a 
visitor to the park may proceed he will find views 
to interest him. There are all the materials of 
delight which nature supplies, with one exception. 
There are hills and dells, meadows and woods, 
the lakes, the brook, and close by the river—a 
river which, we repeat, looking at it in all its fea- 
tures of usefulness, beauty, and association, the 
very queen of rivers for both commerce and plea- 
sure—but there are no rocks. 

Can the visitor compass a walk of about five 
miles? We will, on this understanding, guide 
him along a route which will command the most 
attractive of the scenes and views. We begin with 
Beech Walk, ending with the board bearing a 
poetical inscription or memoir of Thomson. There 
is a fine view from this point,’ somewhat differing 
from that of the Terrace, including the best to be 
got from Richmond of Windsor Castle. Before 
reaching it, rustic steps will be seen on the right. 








1 See frontispiece, Augu it number. 





For a short stroll nothing can be more pleasant 
than to go down these steps, and, turning at once 
to the left, take the delicious woodland walk 
skirting the edge of the grounds of Pembroke 
Lodge, past the covered reservoir and the pic- 
turesque barn,' away to the Hornbeam Walk. 
Almost every kind of English tree (including the 
now naturalised plane) will be found here, and 
each in the perfection of its beauty. This is 
Petersham Park, and at the foot of the hill near 
the entrance gate is the celestial group of cedars 
—celestial in all but the terrible fact that their 
strength and glory are helplessly departing. There 
are other objects of interest here, but our plan to- 
day is not a purposeless ramble, but to ‘‘ see” the 
entire park. 

We must therefore leave the steps to our right 
and walk on, passing by “‘ Henry vir1’s Mound” 
and the entrance to Pembroke Lodge, till we 
reach a point a little beyond the gate, and 
there, looking to the left, over a small pond 
(the Sluice), we shall get a pretty view of rising 
ground covered with trees (Isabella Plantation), 
and beyond it the heights of Wimbledon Common. 
At the end of Pembroke Lodge grounds we turn 
to the right and enter the Hornbeam Walk. But 
as you pass along the grounds notice in particular 
the two noble and ancient poplars which stand as 
sentinels to the house. There are not many in the 
park, and few anywhere that can rival these 
splendid fellows. Do not the leaves of the poplar 
in their autumnal death resume the light golden 
tints of their birth in the spring ? The hornbeams 
in the Hornbeam Walk were evidently planted as 
an avenue, and with equal spaces between them. 
They are irontough, and have the look about them 
of stubborn pertinacity. Here is a comfortable 
seat, from which may be seen, in the foreground, 
the goodly trees of Petersham Park, and beyond, 
Kingston and the avenues of Bushey, and the hills 
of Surrey. Keeping on the footpath at this 
boundary of the park, we come to the “round 
seat” encircling one of the grandest oaks of the 
park, and opposite to it is a steep mound, in 
which have been found ancient weapons of wat 
For a wonder, it is without a fancy name! 

On striking again the carriage road from Rich- 
mond Gate to Kingston Gate, at Ham Cross, we 
have to take a curve and cross a small stone 
bridge. At this point, looking down towards the 
right, we have before us one of the pretticst 
*“‘ bits” of the park—a delicious woodland scene 
with a tiny sheet of water in its midst, where the 
road winds away to Ham Gate and Common. 
Leaving this behind, we soon climb a gentle 
ascent on our left and reach high ground—an ex- 
tended plateau, on whose edge stands Thatched 
House Lodge—and from this plateau the views 
first to the north-west and then to the south-west 
are very charming. Moving onward to the south 
we arrive at the road leading from Kingston Gate 
to Robin Hood Gate. Turning to the left, and 
passing on our right Ladder Stile Gate (see pre- 
vious paper), and crossing an avenue of chestnuts 
recently planted, we skirt the boundary line ag:14, 








2 See p. 447 
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with woods on either side of us, and on to Broom- 
field Hill (165 ft.). Here is a bench (there are 
plenty of them, and judiciously placed) on which 
we must rest a few minutes, for it commands 
another picturesque dell, terminating in the sum- 
mits of Wimbledon with its flagstaff of one un- 
jointed pole only exceeded in loftiness by the 
one in Kew Gardens. 

Descending the hill we come to groups of 
stalwart oaks. Oaks and hawthorns are the spe- 
cialites of the park. Most of the last yield white 
flowers, many dark red, and a few modest pink 
ones, on whose glinting and sparkling tints 
the eye can linger with delight. In Petersham 
Park there is a grove of hawthorns so intertwined 
as to remind one of the banyan-tree of India. 
But what shall we say of the oaks? Old and 
young, deciduous and evergreen, lofty and dwarf, 
some huge in girth and others massive in limb, 
some solid as stone or tough as iron, and others 
but skeletons, with nothing left but the pic- 
turesqueness of ivy-clad ruins. The pollard oak 
is not usually a pleasing object, but there is some- 
thing of quaint and weird beauty about such oaks 
when they form a crowded grove. But best of all 
is the oak which has been left to grow according 
to its “own sweet will” and stand with room 
around to rise to lofty height and spread in rugged 
symmetry. Such are found on either side of the 
approach to Robin Hood Gate and on the east 
side of the White Lodge. A grand group of 
dwarf oaks will be found in “‘ High Wood,” on 
the western side of ‘ Isabella Plantation.” 

On descending from Broomfield Hill we can 
regulate our course by our sense of fatigue-—pro- 
ceeding towards Robin Hood Gate, or at once 
crossing through the bracken make for the Pen 
ponds. We will not, however, go down to them, 
but only pause as we reach the northern extremity 
of Spanker’s Hill Wood, or a little farther on 
towards the White Lodge, and survey the moor- 
like landscape in which the ponds are conspicuous. 
Arriving at the Lodge we cross the road and 
enter the broad avenue through what must once 
have been a forest of stately oaks, leading nearly 
due west for about a mile, known as ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Ride,” and proceed on its. soft carpet till we 
reach the road from Richmond Gate to Roe- 
hampton Gate. Turning to the left on this road 
we soon come to the conventional ‘“ Oliver's 
Mount” (the real one according to the Ordnance 
map is within the enclosure on our left, Sidmouth 
Wood), and there we must again pause. Looking 
towards the Roehampton Gate we have before us 
another pretty “‘ bit” of undulating and wooded 
country, and then towards the north-east we com- 
mand a fine view of the metropolis, having in the 
foreground the Albert Hall and the towers of 
Westminster Abbey, and in the horizon the hills 
of Hampstead and Highgate. It is natural, but 
somewhat amusing, to find fn the book upon the 
park, issued by the Corporation of London, this 
view declared to yield to no other in the entire 
park in its beauty and glory!! Turning again 


—_—_——__. 





1“ Richmond Park.” 1833. 








we soon reach Richmond Gate, by which the park 
was entered.' 


THE DEER. 


Amongst the natural attractions of the park 
must certainly be included its animals. Time 
was when huge turkeys flew about among the 
trees, and were hunted with guns and dogs,’ 
and squirrels gambolled in multitudes,* but there 
are still herons, for whom the wood adjoining the 
ponds is sacredly preserved, and in the spring no 
woods are more vocal with song than those of 
“* Pembroke Lodge” and of “‘ Oak Lodge,” which 
are nearly opposite to each other. Nightingales 
specially favour the latter spot, and turtle-doves 
return from year to year to their ancestral home 
in the fir plantation east of Ladder Stile Gate. 
The cuckoo is everywhere to be heard, and so is 
the woodpecker. It is chiefly, no doubt, to the 
nightingales that Wordsworth alludes in the 
stanza so often quoted in the local books begin 
ning— 

** The choirs of Richmond Hill,” 


and ending with a reference to Thomson, who 
lived in Richmond twelve years, and died there in 
1748. 
Rabbits of course swarm, and hares are found 
in the paddocks which are private. But no doubt 
the chief attraction in the way of animals is the 
deer, of whom there are about fifteen hundred.‘ 
About a hundred of these are red deer, or stags. 
and the remainder consists of several varieties of 
the fallow deer. Some of them are black or 
blackish brown, and some white, and some reddish 
brown, and some striped, and some spotted, and 
some seem to change in colour. 

Most of the deer, though not exactly wild, 
avoid us and keep away at a distance, but some 
are, as Robinson Crusoe would say, “‘shockingly” 
tame, and walk up to children and their nurse- 
maids, and take titbits out of their very hands. 
Usually the bucks, and the does, and the fawns 
herd separately. At feeding-time, however, they 
all crowd together to the breakfast-table, and 
then it is that they are to be seen in large 
herds. How silly they are when startled and 
alarmed! Instead of scampering off immediately 
when surprised, even the guides and guardians, 
who ought to have learnt by experience what guns 
can do, actually turn round and stand still and 
gaze at you before they run off—giving to the 
hunter the very opportunity he wants of a shot 
at his quarry.* And yet again, stretch a string 





1 For photographic representations of the scenes which have been 
indicated but not described, the reader is referred to the artistic publica- 
tion just quoted. There are also numerous pictures, and some of them 
of great interest, in Lyson’s Environs of London, vol. i (1792), and 
Brayley’s Topographical History of Surrey, vol. iii (1841). 

2 In the days of George u. Brayley, p. 72. Jesse, “* Gleanings,” 
First Series, p. 147, says there were some 3,000 of them, and among 
them were turkeys which weighed from 25 |b. to 30 Ib. 

3 Ditto. 

4 Reduced to about 1,200 by a remarkable outbreak of rabies. 

5 Deer (like most wild animals, with the exception of snakes) depend 
chiefly on their powers of scent for protection, “* Life of Frank Buck- 
land,” pp. 232, etc. See also Elliott's “ Arctic Province,” pp. 291, etc., 
for extraordinary particulars as to the fur seals of the Pribylov Islands. 
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on upright sticks across from fence to fence with 
small feathers attached to it, and a whole herd 
galloping from the hunter will there come to a 
dead halt, and he can easily pick out his victim. 





deer refuse to run, and allow the dogs to come to 
their very nose. They are then returned to the 


park, as knowing a thing or two more than is con- 
venient. 


It is thus that such sports are made 
















And yet even the deer can get to be knowing. 
The bucks of the park when of proper age are 
sent away to Ascot and elsewhere, to be chased 
by horsemen and dogs. Sometimes miniature 
hunts are got up in the private meadows or pad- 
docks of the park. The bucks intended for the 
chase are not to be killed, but merely run after; 
but after a few of these make-believe hunts the 














ridiculous; so with stag hunting in the High- 
lands. There was a time when such a man as 
the deerstalker, Ross, would spend three weeks 
in stalking one particular deer, following him in 
all weathers from rock to rock and glen to glen. 
This was a fair fight, but now an army of beaters 
is engaged, and nothing less than a massacre, On 
easy terms for the slaughterers, will satisfy. 
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The deer are generally seen in herds, varying 
from twelve to one hundred or more. But here 
and there one catches sight of a solitary deer. 
Sometimes it is a fawn or a doe, but generally a 
buck. There is no sign of disease or deformity 
about it, or else it might be easily explained. A 
stag, when alone, sometimes looks dangerous, 
but the fallow deer alone seems more timid than 
in company, and quickly trots or skips away when 
disturbed. Does the buck sometimes become 
surly and wicked like the “ rogue elephant” of 
the Indian forests, and nurse his sullenness by 
solitude ? Or is he a discomfited combatant who, 
in his shame and mortification, has become like 
the “‘poor sequestered stag” that moved “the 
melancholy Jaques” to “‘ weeping and comment- 
ing upon the sobbing deer”? And this suggests 
a reference to the deer-fights that may be seen in 
the park. Occasionally, as you look at a group 
of bucks, you will see two of them, suddenly and 
in a moment, bend their heads to the ground, 
and rush at each other, knocking their antlers to- 
gether, and evidently madly intent on piercing 
one another with their pointed horns. Were they 
attacking any other animal they would probably 
also strike with one of their front legs, and a 
terrible wound can thus be inflicted. It is said 
that a doe, when alarmed about her young, can, 
by leaping, and thus striking a dog, instantly 
kill it. Even men have thus been severely 
wounded. But to return tothe fight. Exhausted 
they rebound, but only to walk side by side a few 
paces as if the fit of fury were over, but with one 
eye keenly and hotly watching the foe; then 
suddenly charging again and butting and rattling 
their antlers, and thus they go on with fierce at- 
tacks and surly pauses till satisfied. But why do 
they fight ? That they should have tournaments 
during the courting days to decide who shall win 
the fair lady love, is reasonable, but alas! they 
never forget the quarrel, and these battles, in the 
after days, the deer-keepers will tell you, are actu- 
ally the paying-off and settling of old grudges. 

In treating of the deer, we have imperceptibly 
but necessarily passed from the beauties to the 
curiosities of the park, and, as we have its animals 
before us, must not omit some allusion to the 
multitudinous eels in its ponds. Mr. Jesse’s ob- 
servations led to some curious facts relating to 
their migration to the Thames, which the reader 
will find stated in his ‘‘ Gleanings.” ! 


CURIOUS TREES. 


The curiosities of the park are chiefly to be 
found among its trees; and first of all we will 
notice some instances of the remarkable effects of 
lightning amongst them. Richmond, on the 
whole, is not subject to frequent and boisterous 
storms of wind or rain, but the park seems to be 
a favourite playground for the electric current. 
Aubrey? gives an abstract of a pamphlet published 





1 First Series, p. 28; ‘and Second Series, p. 43. The present head 
Head does not confirm the impression of any “ wholesale migration.” 
bh adds, “1 am firmly persuaded that there are very many large eels 

‘at never leave the ponds at all,” 

* Vol. v. p. 349. , 








in 1711, which describes the destruction of some 
stables at Richmond on 2oth May, 1711, by 
lightning. Many trees have been struck in the 
park. Close to the southern boundary of the 
grounds of Pembroke Lodge stands a stalwart 
oak, which presents a singular memorial of a light- 
ning stroke. The fluid seems to have struck the 
tree at a considerable distance from the ground, 
but did no injury to the trunk. It only penetrated 
the bark, but running down from the point of its 
stroke it tore the bark down to the roots of the 
tree, leaving a rent gradually increasing in width 
as it reaches the soil. How gentle was this stroke 
as compared with the ruin wrought on the two 
trees near the White Lodge which were shattered 
in the thunderstorm of August 6th, 1885. The 
trees stood in a group of oaks apparently much 
alike as to age and size at the western side of “the 
Queen’s. Ride,” on ground about 100 feet above 
sea level, the highest part of the park being 124. 
The trees were about 70 feet high, the girth of 
one at 3 feet from the roots 11 feet, and of the other 
12 feet, and the distance between them 23 feet. 
Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., than whom there is not 
a higher authority on the subject, in his letters 
about these trees,' ascribed the effects to “‘ bifur- 
cated lightning” which “ramifies like the ribs 
in a rhubarb leaf.” In the case of one of them 
the effect was the ordinary one when lightning 
seizes on atree. It was struck near its summit, 
the current tearing away the upper branches and 
hurling them to.the ground, splitting the trunk 
down to the ground, but damaging the bark only 
where the trunk is split. The effect on the othe: 
tree was, however, according to Mr. Symons 
extraordinary, and probably unique. The tree 
was struck about 30 feet from the ground, and 
cut through the trunk so as to throw to the 
ground in one mass some 40 feet of the tree, 
with the bark uninjured, and the current at the 
same time rushed downwards rending the trunk 
asunder in huge fragments, flinging the unburnt 
and even the unscorched bark in tiny shreds 
to great distances around, and then plough- 
ing the ground at the roots and pulverising the 
soil, embedded itself inthe earth. Some of the 
gigantic splinters were solid, others torn into 
strings. Some of them several inches thick and 
10 to 15 feet long stood up and spread out like a 
gigantic fan, gripping amongst them branches 
which fell from the upper part of the tree. There 
was one piece of timber weighing apparently 
about a hundredweight lying 120 feet from the 
tree. The first effect of the stroke was like that 
of a giant’s scimitar horizontally cutting through 
the tree, and the next that of a stupendous bomb- 
shell exploding within the remainder of the trunk. 
All this must have been accomplished in a few 
seconds. The storm suddenly burst upon the 
town about three o’clock in the afternoon. First 
there was a magnificent flash, instantly followed 
by a terrific roar, and then came a deluge of rain. 
Mr. Symons in reply to an inquiry? as to the 





1 “ Times,” rst and 5th September, 188s. 
2 Thames Valley, “ fimes,” 19th September. 
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ordinary notion that rain diminishes danger, re- 
marks: ‘‘ Less danger, because objects are mostly 
wet, and then the charge runs over the surface 
instead of explo¢ing the inside.” Hence, ‘‘ Always 
get wet through in a thunderstorm. I don’t 
think that it could kill a thoroughly wet man. 
Was it not Faraday who could not kill a wet rat ?” 

Returning to the grounds of Pembroke Lodge 
the visitor's attention should be directed to a 
monstrous excrescence encircling, at a lofty point, 
the branch of a wych elm, not far from the public 
road. Such things are common enough with 
oaks and chestnuts, but, huge or tiny, they are 
usually attached to the trunks and often surround 
itneartheroots. There is a very notable instance 
of this, because of the enormous dimensions of 
the excrescences, in-the case of an oak standing a 
little to the south-west of Thatched House Lodge. 
It is said that if you knock one off by a smart 
blow, you will find that it is not incorporated with 
the trunk, but adhering to it like a snail on a wall. 
But an examination of this huge ring-like growth 
round the wych elm branch in Pembroke Lodge 
grounds, seems to show that the wart is here in 
vital Connection with the woody fibre of the tree. 
There are chestnuts with massive protuberances 
of the kind from which there spring flourishing 
shoots. Are these mighty warts alike in kind and 
cause, and are the park gardeners right in explain- 
ing most of them, at least, as injuries done to the 
inner bark through the action of insects, by which 
the upward and inward flow of -the sap is inter- 
rupted so that at the spot thus damaged the sap 
collects and literally czrculates, so as in time to 
produce a protuberant mass ? 

Passing on to the Hornbeam Walk there are three 
freaks of nature which will interest the pedestrian. 
One is a hornbeam near the southern end of the 
walk, which is encircled by a sturdy hawthorn, 
like a constricting python, from its very roots, and 
rising thence and thickening as it rises, it spreads 
its branches among those of the hornbeam, so 
that the branches and the leaves of the two trees 
intermingle. Both seem perfectly healthy, but 
probably for want of sunshine the hawthorn does 
not seem: to yield any flowers. Close by, but in 
Petersham Park, is another curious hornbeam, in 
which a slender offshoot, about two feet long, 
passes from the stony trunk to an equally solid and 
tough branch, and, piercing it, unites it by a second 
bond with the parent stem. The third curiosity 
is close to the carriage road, and the tree may be 
easily found by the bench at its side. It is an 
oak with a projection from its trunk which forms, 
as if through a sculptor’s hand, a really remark- 
able representation, with eyes, nose, lips, chin 
(double), ears, and bust complete of the ‘‘ human 
face divine!” 

Taking now the road at right angles to the 
carriage road, from which the pedestrian has been 
looking at nature’s grotesque handiwork, in the 
direction of Sidmouth Wood, he will, by careful 
investigation, meet with some other curiosities 
well deserving his notice. One is an ancient oak, 
with little left but its outer crust, but having in its 

ioflow a vigorous stem, which, instead of growing 
up and spreading out like the other branches of 





the tree, has bent down from its upper part and 
taken root inside the trunk, and is thus actually 
supporting, like a dutiful son, his aged sire. Near 
to this is another old oak, split and hollow, but 





OAK IN RICHMOND PARK, 


with its massive bark vigorous and covering, not 
only its exterior, but growing inwards and extend- 
ing over the inner part of the crust of the tree, so 
as to double the means of arresting decay and in- 
vigorating life—one of the many illustrations of 
the universal struggle in nature with the forces of 
death. A little farther on is a third oak, but in 
the pride of its strength, with several stout stems 
and shoots of holly rising out of the trunk, from 
the centre of its many branches, and spreading 
themselves amongst them so as in the winter to 
flaunt their green leaves amid the nakedness of 
the mighty oak—reminding one of the impudent 
ways of the cuckoo. But as in the case of the 
hawthorn encircling the hornbeam, evidently from 
the deep shadows upon it of the oak branches and 
their foliage, the intruder, so far as its leaves are 
concerned, does not flourish in the summer-tide. 


THE SHREW MOUSE ASH. 


Other elements than those which belong to 
nature combine in our final story of the curiosities 
of Richmond Park. The ash is rare in it; but 
here and there are choice specimens of this valu- 
able and graceful tree. A journey round the park 
in search of them will conduct the excursionist 
through some of its most interesting scenes. 
But there is one he must not fail to see. Entering 
the park by the Sheen Gate he will see to his left 
a path leading towards Roehampton Gate (see 
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plan of the park). Taking the path he will soon 
reach a solitary ash.2 It is now but the fragment 
of what evidently once was a massive and stately 
tree. There is only left the shel! of one side of the 
trunk, and from it projecting at a sharp angle 
towards the east is a single branch, which, how- 
ver, testifies to plenty of life as yet remaining, 
for in the summer months it is covered with 
beautiful leaves. The present writer had read in 
Gilbert White’s “‘ Natural History of Selborne,” * 
of the Shrew Mouse Ash-tree, and struck by the 
singular position, considerable area of the roots, 
and general weird look of this tree, made inqui- 
ries of old inhabitants, and learnt that this was 
veritably such a tree. One who was born in the 
park (and his father and grandfather before him), 
remembers the tree when of much larger dimen- 
sions, and being taken by his father to see a 
bullock whose head had been caught in the cleft 
of the then riven trunk of the tree. White tells 
us that the Shrew Ash was when young thus split 
that children suffering from rupture might be passed 
in puris naturalibus through the gap to be cured. 
But why was it called the Shrew Ash? Has the 
reader ever seen a shrew mouse? It is a pretty 
little creature, about four inches long, including the 
tail, which is not round, but square, and the wee 
thing has a snout reminding one of “tiny pig.” 
It lives in the ground and feeds on insects. May 
we pronounce it harmless? So it might be cha- 
racterised as it respects ourselves and our property. 
But with its own species it is pugnacious even to 
cannibalism. Put two of them together in a box 
and they will soon fight, and before long the 
weaker one will be killed and devoured. There 
is, however, one decided objection to the animal. 
He can when he pleases emit a strong rank smell. 
This perhaps explains the bad moral odour with 
which he was invested. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood, in his “‘ Natural History,” 
remarks: ‘‘'Topsel, in his ‘ History of Four-footed 
Beasts and Serpents, A.D. 1658,’ says of the shrew, 
‘It is a ravening beast, feigning itself gentle and 
tame, but, being touched, it biteth deep and 
poysoneth deadly. It beareth a cruel minde, de- 
siring to hurt anything, neither is there any crea- 
ture that it loveth, or it loveth him because it is 
feared of all.’” Will it be believed that the man 
who wrote this rubbish, and other stuff about the 
medicinal properties of this innocent but unfra- 
gtant creature, was quite an authority in zoology ? 
No wonder that the most malicious things were 
said about the shrew in those times, but the sin- 
gular fact is that these cruel calumnies prevailed 
in all ages and countries. It was regarded in 
effect as one of the incarnations of the great 
enemy of mankind. In consequence it was said 
to be full of poisonous influence, and caused all 
manner of maladies in man and beast by creeping 
over them and spitting its venom on them. On 
whatever limb it crept there was “ cruel anguish,” 
often ending in paralysis. But happily there was 
a certain antidote. Choose a large ash-tree, bore 
aceep hole in its trunk, repeat certain incanta- 





1 See woodcut, p. 541. 
2 Ed. 1878, pp. 213, 274. 





tions, and thrust into the hole a shrew-mouse 
alive, and plug the place well. Then split the tree 
and pass the sufferer through the gap, or wave the 
branches lustily over the ‘ beshrewed’ sufferer, on 
apply a well-leafed twig to the region in pain, and 
behold! there will be certain deliverance and 
cure. If the tradition of ages is to be accepted, 
a tree once believed to be thus miraculously 
endowed may be seen in its picturesque ruin at 
the spot in Richmond Park which has been indi- 
cated. Along that path from the Sheen Gate 
mothers brought their moaning children and 
farmers their lame horses, ulcerated cows, and 
rotting sheep. These particulars explain why 
witches were called shrews, and were represented 
in pictures as having mice leaping out of their 
mouths; and, what is more interesting, why 
Shakespeare entitled one of his plays * The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 


What a region of exuberant and beautiful life is 
Richmond Park! Who can become familiar with 
its trees and animals without feeling how sacred 
and mysterious is every kind of life? To watch 
the trees and the birds and the deer in their 
various but certain stages of growth and develop- 
ment, and especially to linger over the near and 
the distant aspects of the trees in the resurrection 
life of the spring, the luxuriant prodigality of the 
summertide, and the magnificent though melan- 
choly glory of the autumn, is the way to: find 
fellowship with nature, and receive inspirations 
that shall enrich and gladden the immortal self 
within us. Some there are who cry out for ever- 
lasting summer. Such really find their delight not 
in the beauty of nature, but in the luxury of bril- 
liant light and voluptuous warmth. ‘To feel the 
sweet influences of nature, one must learn to know 
and love her aspects under all the changeful cir- 
cumstances of this much-reviled climate of ours. 
The very fickleness of our weather is a source of 
immeasureable enjoyment for those who, by 
patient observation and plastic susceptibilities, 
learn to appreciate the rustic and umbrageous 
beauties of English landscape. But even when 
the trees are leafless, how much is there to interest 
the mind which seeks education through nature, 
in their roots, and trunk, and bark, and branches, 
and twigs! It is then that one can see, especially 
in the chestnut, how the branches bend down to 
the ground while their twigs all point upwards to 
the sky—an emblem of the twofold elements of 
our humanity, by which, while linked to the 
earthly, we may be ever soaring to the heavenly. 
There is something, too, very thrilling in the 
realisation of the real though concealed life 
around us in the winter time—the mighty forces 
at work surely and unweariedly, though silent and 
concealed. What a sense of kinship with all the 
forms of nature may thus be gained, and how 
sacred everything becomes, for wherever there is 
life there is God. Would that the weary sons of 
toil, whether of hand or brain, more generally 
knew how much of sweet peace and inspiring 
strength may be found amid the scenes of Rich- 
mond Park! 

JOHN T. BEIGHTON. 





““THE FATHER OF THE WORKING PEOPLE.” 


KARL METZ. 


HOW HE SOLVED “THE SOCIAL PROBLEM.” 


BY THE REV. JOHN KELLY, EDITOR OF ‘‘SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


EVERAL years ago two men emerged one 
evening from the Swabian Gate of the city 
of Freiburg on the fragrant heights of the 

Black Forest. They walked in silence side by 
side along the Carthusian Road till a relic of the 
past, a former monastery, met their view, when 
one of the two halted and, standing still before 
the old walls, asked his companion the question, 
‘‘Do you know why this monastery has fallen 
into ruins?” The pedestrian thus addressed 
alleged first one reason and then another without 
giving the answer desired by his questioner. Im- 
patiently striking in, the interrogator said, ‘I will 
tell you in a word. In the monastery only prayer 
was offered, no work was carried on, therefore it 
has fallen into decay. It will not fare better with 
the factories; men work well, but do not pray in 
them.” The speaker was a manufacturer who had 
endeavoured for many years to reduce the exhorta- 
tion, ‘‘ Pray and labour,” to practice. His name 
was Karl Metz. His workpeople called him their 
father, and his life affords a striking example to 
the capitalist classes. 

Karl Metz was descended from an old-estab- 
lished family, who for three hundred years had 
given able sons to the service of the Fatherland. 
Among his ancestors were jurists, theologians, 
and medical men. His grandfather, the Burgo- 
master of Kandern, commenced a ribbon manu- 
factory in the year 1760, which the father of Karl 
Metz inherited. At this place, in the Highlands 
of Baden, Karl Metz was born on the zoth of 
August, 1808. For the first seven years of his 
life he lived in his parents’ house, of which his 
mother, whom he always remembered with the 
tenderest love and gratitude, was the life. As 
there was no good school in Kandern, the boy 
was sent to Freiburg, when about seven years gld, 
to live with his childless uncle, Christian Adam 
Metz, a merchant, who was the first Protestant 
citizen in the hitherto exclusively Roman Catholic 
Episcopal city, which now has a Protestant popu- 
lation of 4,000 souls within its walls. Karl passed 
with distinction through the then recently-founded 
Polytechnic School, which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Karlsruhe. 

After learning business at Freiburg, in Switzer- 
land, he set out on histravels. He went, chiefly on 
foot, through Italy to Naples. In Turin and Milan 
he made himself thoroughly acquainted with silk 
manufacture, and lost no opportunity of enjoying 
the beauties of nature and art. In 1828 he returned 
to Freiburg and went into his uncle’s business, of 
which he was the foreign representative for several 





1 A free and condensed reproduction of Karl Metz, der Vater der 
Arbeiter. Ein Deutsches Fabricantenleben der Gegenwart, von Dr. 


Robert Kinig. “‘Sammlung ven Vortrigen fiir das Deutsche Volk.” 
Heidelberg, 1881. 





years. In 1832, in partnership with his brother 
and cousin, he took over the old firm, and two 
years afterwards, without separating from it, he 
established independently a silk thread manufac- 
tory, and thereby laid the foundation of the large 
silk trade of Freiburg. During the next six-and- 
twenty years he established a purchase business 
in Amasia in Asia Minor, the birthplace of the 
geographer Strabo, famous for the rearing of silk- 
worms, built a second factory in Freiburg, and a 
silk mill of his own in Amasia. The firm of Karl 
Metz and Sons continues to pay the schoolmaster 
and pastor in Amasia. The prosperity of the 
business conducted by the brothers Metz and 
their cousin rendered a friendly separation desir- 
able in the course of time, and in 1864 the firm of 
Karl Metz and Sons was established. 

From the beginning Karl Metz had adopted the 
plan of establishing branches in various villages 
and towns in Baden in connection with the earlier 
firm. The new firm pursued the same course and 
planted branches in Miinsterthal, in Karlsruhe, 
and other places. This extension was not enough 
for his enterprising spirit. In his sixty-second 
year—in 1870—he called a factory, for the pro- 
duction of netted cotton underclothing, invented 
by himself, into existence. He anticipated great 
benefit to the health and well-being of the people 
from it, anticipations which seemed to receive con- 
firmation from the fact that the inventor was re- 
warded with orders and medals at the great Exhi- 
bitions at Vienna and Philadelphia. From year to 
year the number of workpeople employed by Metz 
increased. In 1877 it had reached 1,200, of whom 
1,140 were female hands. No children under 
fourteen were employed in the factories. The 
old hands were gladly retained and permitted to 
work for shorter hours without any decrease of 
pay. Those who were no longer fit for work were 
provided for to the end in one of the houses built 
for the workpeople. No work was done on Sun- 
days or holidays. His treatment of women is 
specially worthy of notice. In this respeet his 
factories were regarded by all competent judges 
as model ones. 

‘Our endeavour,” says Karl Metz, in his report 
on the part taken by Baden in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867, “has from the beginning been to 
protect the morals of the girls who are far from 
home and are liable to be left without proper 
superintendence.” He recognises the heavy re- 
sponsibility resting on employers with reference 
to the spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of 
the girls. 

The method he adopted to accomplish his pur- 








pose was twofold. He sought in the first place 
| to employ as many of the female workpeople as 
| possible in the places where their own homes 
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were, and in the second place he provided a new 
home for the strange girls whom he employed in 
Freiburg. 

For the purpose of employing girls in their own 
homes he took the greatest pains to find out suitable 
localities for the purpose of establishing branches 
ofhis business, avoiding those where agriculture and 
trade absorbed all the available labour, and choos- 
ing only those places where the supply of labour was 
in excess Of the demand. He thus secured for 
himself a race of settled workpeople who en- 
joyed the great advantage—especially the girls, 
in addition to their higher moral preservation 
—of being able to take their share of respon- 
sibility in domestic life morning and evening, 
instead of becoming estranged from it. In sum- 
mer and autumn too, when the most important 
work was going on in the fields, they had whole 
days free and could then engage in outdoor work. 
They were thus preserved from the onesidedness 
that factory life often develops. The confidence 
inspired by the care taken of the workpeople was 
such that not only poor people sent thefr daugh- 
ters to the factories, but even people who were 
not in need of gain. 

The second part of his programme came 
into operation in the Freiburg factories, where 
girls from a distance were necessarily employed. 
With reference to these, the effort was made to 
provide them with a new home where they would 
find compensation for the family life from which 
they were separated, and would be surrounded by 
good influences and shielded from evil and temp- 
tation. He established a suitable boarding-house 
close to his own residence, at the head of which a 
matron was placed who provided for the bodily 
and spiritual welfare of the young workwomen. 
Good nutritious diet was supplied to them ata 
very moderate cost. In order to enable the girls 
to avail themselves of the provision made for them, 
Metz himself added a small sum, equal to 18 per 
cent, out of his own pocket for each girl, towards 
the amount charged. The health of the girls was 
looked after in the most admirable manner. 
There was always good air in the sleeping rooms 
as well as in the factory. Every one had her own 
bed for which she was charged nothing, but the 
inmates of the boarding-house were expected to 
clean the sleeping-rooms, to make the beds, and 
keep the bedding in good repair. For the wash- 
ing of bed-linen Metz provided. In order to avert 
any aggravation of their condition from the de- 
formed or crippled, and to strengthen the healthy, 
the necessary apparatus for gymnastic exercises 
was placed in the sleeping-rooms and the girls were 
regularly instructed in its use. Excellent baths, 
for the daily use of which no charge was made, 
were erected by Karl Metz. 

He provided also a hospital for the sick. All 
the girls admitted into the boarding-house were 
required to subscribe to the hospital, but in order 
to make it easy for them to do so, Metz himself 
paid two-fifths of the subscription, or forty per 
cent., for them. 

Nor was the spiritual welfare of his workpeople 
neglected by Metz in the homes for the people 
Which he established. Family worship was con- 








ducted morning and evening, and grace was said 
at everymeal. Everything fitted to excite contro- 
vetsy between the members of different churches 
was avoided. 

In a “‘ Leaf of Peace for our House,” which he 
had printed at Christmas, 1859, Metz wrote: 
** All of us, Catholic and Protestant Christians 
alike, have the same ground on which we stand, 
and the same hope of blessedness, Jesus Christ. 
. . - « In order, therefore, that our living together 
may be useful to us, as often as we talk to one 
another of the high matters of religion, we will 
speak of the chief matters, edify ourselves with 
them, and rejoice in them ; all minor matters that 
divide us we will leave untouched, as we are not 
called to settle them, lest peace should be un- 
necessarily endangered.” 

Throughout the whole industrial community in 
the employment of Metz, peace did actually pre- 
vail. He never once had any dispute with any of 
his employés, male or female. When he died many 
of them had been in his employment for thirty-five 
years ; two of his housemaids, indeed, had served 
in his family for forty years. It always gave him 
pleasure to see his workwomen make suitable mar- 
riages. It was his constant aim that they should 
be prepared for it. To this end he constrained 
them to practise thrift. Every workwoman was 
required on payday to make a deposit in the 
savings’ bank, managed by himself, for which he 
gave her five per cent. interest. Many of them had 
saved two hundred florins by the time when they 
set up house for themselves. He also arranged 
that they should take charge of the housekeeping 
by turns. In summer they worked in the garden, 
in winter they sat together in the evenings, sewing, 
knitting, mending, while one of them read aloud 
some good story, or they all sang a song together. 
A joyous spirit prevailed among them, to which 
the practice of singing kept up in the factory con- 
tributed not a little. 

Metz also provided several houses for the over- 
seers’ and workmen's families at a moderate rent. 
About £8 10s. was the rent he charged for a four 
or five-roomed house, with kitchen, cellar, shed 
for wood, and a goodly piece of garden ground. 
Certain conditions were attached to the tenancy. 
One of them was “that only those who strove 
earnestly to lead a godly, virtuous, peaceful, quiet 
life, and who endeavoured in every way truly to 
improve their circumstances, could occupy a 
house.” Reasonable thrift was required. The 
use of tobacco and the frequenting of public- 
houses were forbidden. Metz, however, never 
punished a workman for smoking, and only occa- 
sionally dismissed one for smoking at his work or 
on account of habitual drinking. Each family occu- 
pying one of the houses was required to reserve a 
sleeping-room for letting to girls working in the 
factory; and, when they were disposed to do so, 
to receive orphan children, for due remuneration, 
into their homes, and give them Christian training. 

Another plan of Metz’s was to introduce a new 
constitution into the factory system. He desired 
to establish a kind of joint-stock factory, in which 
the best of the workpeople should enter into a 
kind of partnership with the masters. 
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The men were to have a share in the manage- 
ment, which was to be carried on by an admini- 
strative councillor, who should transfer the 
responsible direction of business to a commercial 
znd a technical director, with all power accord- 
ing to the statutes. The workmen were to take 
their share of the losses and gains of the business. 
‘The capital. was to be obtained by shares so small 
that workmen could obtain them. 

This sketch drawn up by Metz was not prac- 
tically carried out until 1872. It was then intro- 
duced into the cotton-mill at Hafel, near Schopf- 
heim. The plan was wrecked in 1877 by the 
dishonesty of the director and bookkeeper. 

Metz set an example to his people by his life. 
He loved to call himself a working man, and he 
was one in reality. With only short intervals he 
worked from half-past five in the morning till 
half-past seven in the evening. He had a lofty 
conception of work. ‘True work is Divine wor- 
ship,” he was wont to say, “‘ for it is done for the 
glory of God and the good of men.” Prayer and 
Jabour he called twins, and often quoted the 
lines— 

** God blessing and success will give 

Those who in prayer and labour live.” 


It was not till after his marriage, and the estab- 
lishment of his first factory in 1834, that Metz 
became a real Christian. Previous to that time 
he had been a truth-seeking, upright man, who 
looked upon humanity as the highest. This con- 
tinued to be his character and state of mind until 
the death of a little daughter to whom he was 
much attached. He came home from her funeral 
deeply impressed by the perishableness and tran- 
sitoriness of everything earthly. A visit to an- 
other grave made even a deeper and at the same 
time more quickening impression upon hiin. 

In the year 1847 he visited the Moraviari settle- 
ment at K6nigsfeld, near his branch factory at 
Villingen. After he had made himself acquainted 
with the social and Christian life of the brethren 
he went to the cemetery belonging to them, 
situated in a beautiful fir wood. It was winter, 
and a thin coating of snow covered the simple 
grave-stones. He felt constrained to read oneof the 
inscriptions, and behold, there, screened by a:tree 
which formed a roof above it, was a stone without 
any covering of snow, on which he read his own 
name engraved in large letters—‘‘ KARL MEtTz.” 
‘The sight moved him deeply; it over-mastered 
him. ‘The thought of death and judgment seized 
him and brought him to the living Christian faith 
which he exercised in the manifold relationships 
and activities of his life. 

In some respects he never became thoroughly 
settled and established in his convictions. He 
never forsook his national church, but he was 
liable to be led away in this direction and that 
by different movements with which he was brought 
into contact. In his widely-extended travels his 
large-heartedness and religious impressibility led 
him to attend and find satisfaction in the services 
of communions widely different from his own. 
He held fast his own evangelical faith, but did 
not seem to see any inconsistency in worshipping 








with those quite outside of the evangelical or even 
Christian pale. 

His catholicity of spirit, which led him too far 
in some directions, made him an enthusiastic 

friend and advocate of the Evangelical Alliance. 
He held firmly the doctrine of the apostles and 
reformers, and took the lead in protesting against 
the rationalism of Schenkel and his “ Life of 
Jesus” (Leben-Jesu), but he was above all a man 
of practical Christianity. The Inner Mission— 
or, as we should call it in England, Home 
MIssIon — was warmly supported by him. He 
promoted the foundation of the institution for the 
cure of adult epileptic patients at Zettnany in 
Wiirtemberg, supported it liberally by his gifts, 
and worked on its behalf for years until it was able 
to stand on its own feet. For thirty years he was 
a member of the council of the Freiburg Blind 
Asylum. He was, moreover, an indefatigable 
member of the committee of the Pilgrim Mission 
at Chrischona, near Basel, where workers for 
Jerusalem and Egypt are trained. 

He todk great delight in the devotional meet- 
ings held in private houses among friends. He 
prepared with great care a liturgy for such meet- 
ings, which he liked to conduct himself, and for 
which he always made eareful and conscientious 
preparation. He studied the Scriptures with the 
help of commentaries and theological works. In 
particular he was unceasing in searching the Old 
Testament, and united with a Scotch Presby- 
terian, a Roman Catholic, and an Israelite, in con- 
sidering certain portions of it. In church matters 
he took his part. He never neglected the services 
of the church, and acted as Congregational Church 
Councillor in Freiburg, performing the duties of 
this office with great diligence and zeal. In the 
year 1867 he was chosen Member of the General 
Synod, and was re-elected year after year until 1876. 
His eloquent voice was always raised on behalf of 
revealed Bible truth and the positive doctrinal 
teaching of his church. He was a strenuous 
opponent of the efforts made in the Synod to 
secure equal recognition of the two tendencies in 
the church—rationalistic and orthodox. Not- 
withstanding his firmness on this point, his mild- 
ness and joyousness of spirit, the evident sincerity 
of his convictions were such as to command the 
attention and respect even of his opponents. It 
was felt that he was a sincere and humble Chris- 
tian, who kept strict watch over himself and who 
had the interests of the truth at heart. When 
anything was said in his presence in praise of 
himself he would cut it short at once, saying, 

“‘To the Lord alone belongs praise, honour, 
glory, and renown; to me it is the greatest joy if I 
may be an instrument in promoting His glory.” 

As a patriot and politician, Metz played as 
important a part as he did in the capacity of a 
Christian and manufacturer. 

In 1844 he was sent for the first time as a 
member of the Second Chamber to Baden. 

After 1848 he was elected to the German National 
Assembly at Frankfort. In his address to the 
electors he employed the phrase “the power of 
the Sovereign German people ;” but he boldly con- 
fessed, ‘‘Christ is my Lord and master, and His 
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command, ‘Love one another,’ contains, accord- 
ing to my view, the only politics that can make 
mankind happy.” 

He proposed that the session should be opened 
with prayer, and when this motion was cried down 
he endeavoured to induce the Assembly to consent 
io a few minutes being devoted to silent prayer— 
but in vain. 

His enthusiasm for German unity led him with 
men like Ernst Moritz Arndt and Uhland to per- 
severe until the close of the negotiations at 
Frankfort, and even to accompany the Parlia- 
ment to Stuttgart. In 1849 he was nominated 
Minister of Finance by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment in Baden, but he declined in the most 
decided manner to act in that capacity. In 1848, 
when the depression of trade was great, he brought 
forward a motion in the Chamber at Baden 
for examining into the causes of the increasing 
poverty and the means of curing it. In his view, 
as a Christian, sin was the most fruitful cause of 
poverty. On the political side, he advocated pro- 
tection. 

Metz abstained from all politics for ten years. 
In 1863 he resumed his participation in the pub- 
lic life of his city. His ability and fidelity in the 
public service were abundantly recognised by a 
population five-sixths of which were Roman 
Catholics. His disinterestedness and devotion to 
the general good, his unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice, were borne witness to in a memorial 
issued from an influential Liberal quarter. ‘“‘ No 

one,” it was said ‘‘ would dispute with him the 
first place in respect to these qualities.” 

In his family life he was happy and richly 
blessed. In patriarchal fashion he exercised his 
royal priesthood and gathered his whole house- 
hold together for morning and evening worship. 





He regarded his servants as part of his household. 
The servants were never forgotten in any domestic 
festivity. He personally visited the poor in their 
own homes without any fear of infection, and 
ministered to their spiritual and bodily needs. The 
capital which his sons presented to him at his 
golden «edding—to which he added a consider- 
able sum—he devoted to a benevolent institution 
for the promotion of objects helpful to the spiritual 
and temporal well-being of the universal Pro- 
testant Church, and primarily of the Protestant 
community of Freiburg. He indicated in particular 
a comfortable home for orphans, and a friendly 
asylum for the old and infirm. 

Until his sixty-ninth year Metz enjoyed un- 
broken health. For the first time in 1877 he felt 
himself unwell. In May that year he became ill 
from inflammation of the lungs. In great suffering 
he often exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord, be gracious unto me.” 
It soon became apparent that he could not recover. 
When his last day arrived, confident of victory, 
he cried out, ‘To-day I may go home. Whata 
festival that will be! How many shall I meet 
again!” 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” 
were the texts chosen by himself for his tomb- 
stone. 

Three days after his death his funeral took 
place. Thousands on thousands followed his 
remains to their last resting-place. Men wept at 
his grave who were not in any way connected with 
him, and who had derived no personal benefit 
from his beneficence. But thousands of men, 
women, and children shed tears who had found 
in him a faithful father,—who could say of him as 
the little boy said at the grave of Thomas Guthrie, 
“IT never had any other father but him.” 





THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF A DAY. 


1 would form, we thought, a subject worth 
writing about if one were to try to number 
and classify all the advertisements appear- 

ing, on a day chosen at random, in the leading 
London newspapers. There would certainly be 
some interest in it, the advertising columns of the 
daily press forming a mirror in which modern 
society may see a faithful representation of itself, 
with all its wants, activities, cares, tastes, fashions, 
and peculiarities. And it might be useful too. 
The New Zealander, when he comes to sketch 
from London Bridge the ruins of St. Paul’s and 
the brick-heaps that remain of what will then be 
ancient London, would no doubt give something 
to have such an article in his pocket, that by its 
aid he might reconstruct in imagination the com- 
plex civilisation of this Jubilee year of her 

Majesty. 

Animated, then, by the idea of being industrious 
at the same time both for the present generation 
and for posterity, we set to work on a copy of the 
“Times” of Wednesday, the 9th of March. 


| 


On that day the total number of advertisements 
that appeared in the six London newspapers of 
greatest importance and widest circulation—the 
‘‘Times,” ‘ Telegraph,” ‘‘ Standard,” ‘ Morning 
Post,” ‘“‘ Daily Chronicle,” and “ Daily News ”"— 
was 8,979. The “Times” contained 1,558, the 
other five papers 7,421 between them. We may 
add that in making this calculation we have not 
reckoned as separate advertisements everything 
coming between cut-off rules—to have done that 
would have given a considerable increase in num- 
bers. When what appeared to be separate acver- 
tisements proved on examination to come from 
the same advertiser we have in most cases just 
reckoned them as one. 

Suppose all the advertising columns of the six 
papers were cut out and placed end to end, they 
would form a single column at least a hundred 
and thirty-five yards long. The “Times” had 
over eighty feet for its share. Some notion of 
this great amount of matter may be gathered from 
the fact that, cut into lengths just as long as the 
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‘‘Leisure Hour” page, a hundred and thirty-five 
yards would fill five hundred and sixty-three of our 
columns—considerably more than four monthly 
parts. 

The first advertisements of the ‘‘ Times” of the 
day we have lighted on constitute the day’s con- 
tribution to the muster-roll of sons and daughters. 
They contain intimation of thirty-one births—fif- 
teen of sons and sixteen of daughters. 

Marriage intimations number only five, the 
season of Lent not being favourable to matri- 
monial affairs. ‘* Marry in Lent; live to repent,” 
says the proverb. 

Intimations of deaths number forty-nine, and 
following these we have two In Memoriam adver- 
tisements, preserving the memory a little longer 
of two persons who passed away in 1885. 

To enable us to keep out of this tragic corner 
of the paper twenty-nine advertisements solicit 
notice. Trained nurses and nursing institutions 
take up eight of these, invalid appliances five, and 
dentists, medicines, sea-salt, mineral baths, mas- 
sage and miscellaneous advertisements the re- 
maining sixteen. 

People out of employment are represented by 
two hundred and eighty-two advertisements. Of 
these two hundred and forty-three are inserted by 
servants wanting places. 

Openings of a higher sort are sought by thirty- 
nine advertisers, amongst whom are thirty-one 
governesses, and a lady, ‘‘a splendid sailor,” who 
offers to ‘‘Companion a lady or be Voyage- 
Mother to Children” out to Sydney. 

Against these advertisements we may put those 
relating to vacant situations in need of people to 
fillthem. They are not by any means sonumerous, 
numbering only seventy-six. Fifty relate to 
indoor and outdoor servants, one of them being 
a pathetic appeal asking if any lady or clergyman 
would kindly recommend “‘a tall, healthy, obliging 
housemaid, an early riser.” 

Bachelors and others with no establishments 
of their own have forty-six advertisements tempt- 
ing them with offers of comfortable apartments 
and liberal tables. In twenty-eight cases it is a 
matter of board and residence, and in eighteen 
of apartments simply. : 

Here again we have the offers more numerous 
than the wants. The advertisements requiring 
accommodation in the shape of board and lodging 
are just three in number. 

Nineteen advertisements relate to chambers 
and residential flats to let; twelve to the former 
and seven to the latter. Next come nine adver- 
tisements for those who want offices and consult- 
ing rooms. 

After these we may place advertisements of 
estates and dwelling-houses and other erections 
wanting either tenants or purchasers. There are 
one hundred and ninety-eight of them. 

Twelve advertisements have been inserted by 
people in search of houses, estates, and freehold 
sites for building purposes which they might rent 

or buy. 

The advertisements showing how we may go 
to and fro on the earth with ease and rapidity 
number sixty-six. Of these sixty-two are con- 
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nected with shipping, and form imposing evidence 
of the relations our tight little island maintains 
with all parts of the habitable globe. People on 
the move suggest the subject of hotels, which are 
represented by twelve advertisements. 

Of what may be called “ City advertisements ”— 
relating to banking, insurance, commercial com- 
panies, partnerships, loans, Stock Exchange 
transactions, legal notices and contracts—there 
are a hundred and five in all. 

First come twelve banking advertisements; and 
after these twenty-one insurance advertisements. 
Advertisements of new companies, meetings of 
companies, and notices connected with dividends 
reach the figure of fifteen. 

There are fifteen partnership advertisements. 
Three of these come from people who want to 
find businesses, and twelve from men who desire 
to fall in with partners. The partners are required 
to bring with them from a thousand to fifteen 
thousand pounds, the businesses they have a 
chance of a share in ranging from that of a saw- 
mill to that of a west-end tailor. 

Two advertisers figure as in want of a little 
ready money, one offering ten per cent. for / 300 
for four months, and another trying to raise £700 
on three old life policies. For people who 
want to borrow, whether to improve their estates, 
or to get themselves out of personal difficulties, 
or for any other reason, there are nine advertise- 
ments. But to see the obliging money-lender in 
full blossom we must look at other papers than 
the “‘ Times.” 

Those with money to invest have openings sug- 
gested to them in six advertisements. 

Stock Exchange transactions take up six adver- 
tisements. Two of these contain offers to “ open 
speculative accounts on one per cent. cover, with 
no further liability,” and a third promises to show 
‘“* how to make money” on the Stock Exchange— 
what to buy, what to sell. The mere mention of 
these advertisements will no doubt excite pain- 
ful recollections in the minds of such moths as 
have already burned their wings at this City 
candle. 

Legal notices number fourteen: nine of them 
relating to cases of bankruptcy, and five to claims 
on the estates of persons deceased. Last of all, 
to complete the list of commercial advertisements, 
come five inviting tenders for supplying goods of 
different kinds. 

To this group of a hundred and five we might 
add fourteen advertisements of businesses for sale. 

Shopkeepers’ and tradesmen’s advertisements 
are inserted to the considerable number of one 
hundred and ninety-one. 

Amongst these are nine relating to articles of 
food. Five make known the merits of wines and 
spirits, and two call attention to cigars. 

in connection with furnishing there are twenty- 
eight advertisements, six of which offer to provide 

all that is necessary—in one case up to Sree 
worth, “no fees, no fines, no legal expenses, no 
delay, no deposit required ””—on what is known as 
the hire system, a modern invention chiefly for 
the benefit of those who would set up house re- 
gardless of the prudent maxims of Poor Richard. , 
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Fourteen advertisements—it being yet wintry 
weather—deal with coals, and ring the changes 
on Wallsends, Silkstones, Derby Brights, nuts, 
and cobbles. These are followed by two fire- 
lighting advertisements, showing how fires may 
be instantly lighted at a great saving of money, 
time, trouble, and temper. 

Dress is a subject to which eight advertisers 
call attention. The toilet is represented by five 
advertisements, inserted for the benefit of ladies 
who wish to have brilliant eyes, fair white hands, 
and complexions of “‘ youthful freshness,” and of 
gentlemen dissatisfied with the shaving methods 
of their ancestors. 

Evidences of intellectual activity are met with 
in the shape of seventy advertisements relating to 
books, newspapers, and periodicals. Fiction has 
thirteen of these for its share, and health and 
medicine twelve. Of advertisements of published 
music there are three. 

Musical instruments take up thirteen advertise- 
ments, every one of them relating to the piano. 
Harmoniums and organs are only mentioned in 
one in a by-the-way fashion. All other instru- 
ments are conspicuous by their absence. 

Advertisements with the breath of the country 
about them number seven, inserted by five adver- 
tisers. They include grass seeds, clover seeds, 
flower seeds, tobacco seeds, and cut flowers. 

Funeral advertisements number six, three of 
them being from ‘‘ reformed funeral” undertakers 
who appeal to those who think that more good 
may be done with money than to lavish it on the 
dead. Two advertisements may be classed with 
these six: they relate to memorial windows, 
brasses, and monuments. 

Miscellaneous trade advertisements we set down 
as seventeen. These complete the hundred and 
ninety-one shopkeepers’ and tradesmen’s adver- 
tisements. 

There are four advertisements relating to sales 
limited to a single transaction. In the first is a 
head carved in alabaster, in two are billiard- 
tables, and in the fourth is an iron paddle steamer 
in a state of decline. 

After these four we may place the advertise- 
ments of horses for sale or hire and in any way 
relating to riding or driving. The number of 
them is twenty-one, and they include three sales 
by auction. Carriages of all descriptions take up 
forty advertisements. 

Two advertisements offer Alderney and Guern- 
sey cows for sale, and two intimate sales, one by 
auction, of poultry and pigeons. 

Twenty-five agency advertisements appear; and 
we may add to these two advertisements of 
persons who undertake valuations for probate and 
other purposes, assess fire claims, and arrange 
compensation cases. 

Traders in decay, in the shape of dealers in old 
clothes and artificial teeth, cut a considerable 
figure. Seven advertisers take up nine inches of 
a column between them, offering to purchase 
cast-off apparel, uniforms, lace, and miscellaneous 
property of all kinds. 

Other offers to purchase, less suggestive of the 
scamy side of humanity than old clothes, are 





contained in four advertisements. Two of these 
furnish the addresses of buyers of plate; one 
shows where to dispose of medals and coins, and 
the last is to be preserved against that melancholy 
day when one’s library will fall a prey to the 
second-hand bookseller. 

Sales by auction take up sixty-four adverfise- 
ments over and above those we have mentioned in 
connection with the sale of horses and poultry 
and pigeons. 

Education is the subject of fifty-one advertise- 
ments. Six of these relate to education abroad, 
four to music, one to agriculture, six to dancing 
and deportment, one to book-keeping, one to 
shorthand, one to French, one to German, two to 
the art of dressmaking, one to the art of riding 
and driving, one to the practical and literary 
branches of journalism, and one to the teaching of 
deaf and dumb children of the higher classes on 
what is known as the pure oral system. Amongst 
the rest are two offering to complete the education 
of ladies by preparing them for presentation at 
Court. 

The superior popularity of the subject of amuse- 
ment is shown by no fewer than sixty advertise- 
ments being devoted to it. 

To these sixty advertisements we may add nine- 
teen, for nineteen theatrical advertisers assert 
themselves with double emphasis by reappearing 
“under the clock.” 

Devotion to the beautiful monopolises twenty- 
four advertisements which call attention to exhi- 
bitions of paintings, engravings, etchings, bronzes, 
and old china. 

Of meetings, lectures, and sermons there are 
eight advertisements. 

Appeals to the charitable form a total of forty 
advertisements. Amongst these are twenty-two 
on behalf of hospitals. The remaining eighteen 
include two or three personal appeals, and a 
demand with a touch of pathos in it for funds to 
re-hang “ five beautiful old church bells,” which 
“are lying silent in a barn” for want of “‘only / 58 
more.” 

Advertisements of a personal character, some 
of them exposing little bits of family life to public 
view, are sixteen altogether. Three of these 
inquire for people who have been lost sight 
of, all of whom, if their whereabouts were only 
known, would hear of something to their advan- 
tage. 

Seven advertisements acknowledge receipt of 
subscriptions to charitable institutions. One deals 
with a donation of £1,000, given anonymously 
to a religious society. Another acknowledges 
receipt of £60, being a half-yearly contribution 
for the support of a Congo missionary, from one 
who gives no clue to his identity, but shelters 
himself under the instruction, ‘‘Take heed that 
ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them.” 

There only remain twenty miscellaneous adver- 
tisements, for which a place cannot be found in 
any of the classes enumerated, and with these we 
come to the end of this account of the advertise- 
ments of a day in the chief organ of the metro- 
politan press. 
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ALKMAAR. 


HE nearness of Holland to England, and the 
fact that one or two of the great Continental 
routes of travel pass through that country, 

have led to a large number of English people 
getting an acquaintance, more or less superficial, 
with the land of dykes, canals, windmills, and 
cheeses. But for one Englishman who has seen 
Holland, fifty have, either by the sense of sight or 
taste, made the acquaintance of the round, red’or 
yellow cheeses which are exported from that 
country in such vast quantities. 

There are many places and customs in Holland 
that merit attention, and well repay the traveller 
who turns from the crowded highways of Europe 
and wanders through the quaint market-places 
and old-world streets of the North Holland towns. 
If he visits such places as Edam or Purmerend on 
an ordinary day he will see canals bordered with 
trees and lined on either side by old houses that 
look from without more picturesque to the eye 
than promising as to creature comfort within; and 
the general impression will be that the dwellers in 
these queer old houses and quiet streets live a 
sleepy easy-going life, equally removed from 
poverty or riches. 

But let the visit fall upon a market-day, and 
then on every side are sights and sounds which 
excite the stranger’s interest and arouse his 





curiosity. The streets are thronged with peasants 
clad in strange-looking garments, and on every 
hand are abundant signs of active business. 
Throughout a considerable part of the province 
known as North Holland the chief market com- 
modity is cheese. We purpose asking the reader 
to accompany us to Alkmaar on Friday, the weekly 
market-day. 

Alkmaar is historically one of the most noted 
towns in Holland. It lies somewhat apart from 
the main cities and routes of travel, and hence 
comparatively few visitors see it. It stands in the 
midst of one of the most fertile districts of Hol- 
land, the great North Holland Canal runs through 
it, itis an important centre of trade, and few towns 
surpass it in characteristic Dutch features. 

The traveller who looks up from its markct- 
place and sees rising high above him the bold 
tower of the weigh-house, and remembers that 
it was built only ten years after the heroic gar- 
rison of the little town had baffled the choicest 
troops of Spain, cannot prevent his thoughts from 
running back three centuries and recalling the 
scene. Here in 1573 the Spanish arms received 
their first serious check, when an army of 16,000 
trained veterans failed to storm the walls defended 
by 800 soldiers and 1,300 burghers. After having 
boasted that not one inhabitant of Alkmaar should 
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escape alive, Don Frederic, the Spanish com- 
mander, had to retreat, humiliated and disgraced, 
leaving more than 1,000 of his troops dead before 
the walls. The tide of Spanish cruelty and op- 
pression had reached its flood, and from this time 
began to ebb. No one who realises how noble a 

art in the struggle for religious freedom the men 
of North Holland played in the sixteenth century 
can tread the streets of Alkmaar, or from the 
tower look over its pretty environs, without some 
recognition of its claims upon the gratitude of 
succeeding generations. But it is with nine- 
teenth not sixteenth century Alkmaar that we have 
to do. 

The town may be reached by rail after a short 
journey, or by steamboat. In summer the latter 
is much the preferable route. The steamer leaves 
Amsterdam and runs across the Y to the mouth 
of the North Holland Canal. From one of these 
steamers, before the unfinished new central rail- 
way-station was built, the most picturesque view 
of Amsterdam was obtained. As it is, although 
the long artificial island upon which the unfinished 
station stands blocks out much of the foreground, 
the scene as the boat leaves in the early morning, 
or returns in the late evening, is one of rare 
beauty. The great city spreads out in the form 
of a huge semicircle, intersected by numerous 
wide canals, and dotted with the spires and domes 
of many churches, and the towers of numerous 
public buildings. As the boat leaves the wharf, 
away to the right are the vast locks of Schelling- 
woude, one of the greatest engineering works in 
this wonderful country, which close in the mouth 
of the Y and keep out the water of the Zuyder 
Zee. Away to the left is the great North Sea 
Canal, by which vessels of the largest size can 
now come up to the quays at Amsterdam. Behind, 
stretches away into the hazy distance, the vast 
city with its square miles of building and its 
300,000 inhabitants. Seen under favourable cir- 
cumstances this is one of the most interesting 
views in Europe. The steamboat soon leaves the 
Y and passes Zaandaan, and, traversing a rich 
fertile country, finally, by means of the North 
Holland Canal, arrives at the noted cheese 
centre. 

If the journey is made by rail, on leaving the 
Station the visitor passes along a pleasant road 
shaded by trees and over a bridge spanning a 
stream. He soon reaches the fine Gothic church 
of St. Laurence, enters the Langestraat, in 
which stands the town hall, built long before 
the famous siege, and which looked down upon 
the courageous burghers and defeated Spaniards. 
A short walk brings him to the weigh-house 
and the market-place. A busy scene meets his 
eye. The pavement of the place is covered 
with piles and piles of cheeses, which glisten in 
all the freshness of their new red and yellow 
coverings. They look like red and yellow cannon- 
balls, and seem numerous enough to enable the 
town with some measure of success to stand a 
modern assault. One side of the place is bordered 
by the weigh-house and market, a fine sixteenth- 
century building crowned by a handsome tower. 
Along another side runs the canal, and here are 








clustered the boats which are soon to convey the 
cheeses the first stage on their journey to the four 
quarters of the globe. The other two sides are 
shut in by tall houses, as different from anything 
English as they well can be, and making a very 
attractive picture when lit up by the bright sun- 
light. 

The streets leading to the market-place, and 
every available open space, are crowded with a 
collection of very curious vehicles. These are the 
carts which have brought in from the farms for 
miles around the produce of thir respective 
dairies ; they vary widely in colour and shape, and 
present ample materials for study to any who are 
interested in knowing how many forms an ordi- 
nary four-wheeled vehicle can be made to assume. 

The cheeses are carried from the waggons to 
that part of the place assigned to the owner, and 
there piled up; and, unless immediate business 
ensues, are covered over with cloths. When a 
buyer appears, he enters into a conversation with 
the owner or agent more or less active according 
to individual temperament; and when finally the 
bargain is made, it is done by striking hands upon 
it. 

At this part of the transaction the services of the 
porters are called in. These men form the liveliest, 
as they need to be among the strongest, members 
of the moving throng. They work in couples, 
and, by means of a strong pair of braces arrange« 
upon the shoulders, and with long loops, they carry 
a kind of hand-barrow or stretcher slung between ; 
and, with a curious, shuffling gait, they cause this 
to glide along about six inches above the ground. 
The bargain having been entered at the weigh- 
house, two of these men go to the cheeses. sold, 
proceed to pile them up upon their barrow, and 
carry them off to be weighed. 

This weighing is a fascinating part of the work 
to the stranger, the more so if he is at all familiar 
with modern methods of weighing goods. As 
far as appears to the eye, the process now re- 
sembles in all particulars that which obtained 
when weighing first began in the new house at 
the close of the sixteenth century. There may 
be such things as steelyards and modern appli- 
ances for ascertaining rapidly the weights of 
goods, but the Alkmaar public has not yet looked 
favourably upon them. In the weigh-house the 
ground-floor is open on three sides, admitting 
freely all who wish to enter. The stranger sees 
there four very large pairs of old-fashioned scales, 
and he soon notices that the porters, who are all 
dressed in white, wear different-coloured hats, 
red, yellow, etc., corresponding to the colours of 
the scales. Each company of porters keep to 
their own pair of scales. The barrow with the 
load of cheese is placed upon the scale, and then, 
with resounding noise, a burly attendant piles up 
half-hundredweights and smaller pieces of iron, 
until the requisite balance is made. He then 
writes down the weight, moves all the weights off 
the scale to a stand built near, and the porters 
shuffle off with their load to the canal-boat or 
vehicle provided by the buyer, and that load of 
cheeses bids a long farewell to Alkmaar. Small 
fees have to be paid to both porters and weigher. 
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Here, as in so many spots on the earth’s surface, 
vested interest has some influence, in all proba- 
bility, in staying the progress of reform. Yet it 
must be confessed that, although it shocks one to 
see so much unnecessary labour, the market scene 
is very much more picturesque than it would be 
were the cheeses sent rolling along a tube which 
shot them into barrels, conveyed by cranes to 
scales which weighed them in an instant and then 
poured them into the waiting hold of the canal- 
boat; steam-power and modern inventiveness 
thus doing more in one hour than the chattering 
shuffling porters accomplish in the livelong Alk- 
maar market-day. 

Alkmaar, Hoorn, Edam, and Purmerend are all 








us he thundered forth in the astonished ears of 
the Alkmaar public ‘‘God save the Queen,” and 
was more satisfied with his performance than we, 
since it had nearly removed for a time our sense 
of hearing. We escaped at length from his kindly 
meant attentions and stepped out into a little 
balcony surrounding the tower. It was a brilliant 
sunshiny July day, and at first it seemed as if the 
whole of Holland lay stretched at our feet. As it 
was, we could actually see tke whole of North 
Holland. To the east was the Zuyder Zee, and 
to the west the German Ocean, and between the 
two lay stretched north and south the sandy strip 
of land forming the province. It was dotted here 
and there with towns and villages, intersected by 





DUTCH CHEESE MARKET AT HOORN, 


centres of the cheese traffic. In the Alkmaar 
market, by the method we have attempted to 
describe, about 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 pounds 
of cheese are sold annually. At Hoorn the yearly 
sale is about half the quantity disposed of at 
Alkmaar. These figures show that the traffic forms 
an important part of the trade of this district of 
Holland. 

The tower of the weigh-house is a tall hand- 
some structure, and from its top a very fine view 
is obtained. Near the summit is a peal of bells, 
played by hand by means of a kind of organ key- 
board. On market-day, from twelve to one o’clock, 
a local musician plays various national airs and 
hymn tunes. Ignorant of this practice, we were 
unfortunate enough to reach the top just as this 
artist began operations. Out of compliment to 





the North Holland Canal, and presented a fair 
smiling face to the onlooker. On all sides were 
traces of man’s skill and energy in restraining the 
mighty force of the sea, and in turning sandy 
wastes into fruitful land. On either side, as 
far as the eye could reach, was the line of solid, 
skilfully constructed dykes, keeping out, on the 
one hand, the violent, dangerous waters of the 
North Sea, and on the other the less powerful, 
but no less dangerous, floods of the Zuyder Zee. 
Behind these miles of ramparts, in many places 
very considerably below the surface of the waters, 
lay grassy meadows and pleasant homesteads, the 
places where the processes of cheese manufacture 
have been carried on for many generations, and 
where they still thrive in a healthy and vigorous 
life. R. LOVETT. 
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THE CORAL REEFS OF ENGLAND. 


BY S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


LESSONS OF THE REEFS. 


AVE the corals anything to say on the subject 
of Evolution, the great natural history ques- 
tion of the present day? Do they show by 

their structure that they were evolved from pre- 
vious forms, that they changed with the ages in 
conformity with law, or must we say to those 
who thus express themselves— 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ”? 


Regarding their succession, do we find the 
survival of the fittest, or proof of the change of 
one form into another by slow modification under 
the action of their surroundings ? 

Surely they can tell us something about these 
matters. They have lived long, and passed through 
many revolutions; their features are fine enough 
to record traces of all the vicissitudes to which 
they have been subjected, and their forms are 
still as definite as geometry itself. Our conviction 
is that among the enormous number of recent 
corals displayed in the British Museum of Natural 
History, and the collection of fossil corals figured 
or described in the sumptuous publications of the 
Paleontographical Society,! there is no appear- 
ance whatever of any change or transformation 
from one species to another. The imaginary lines 
of descent sometimes glibly laid down on the 
authority of resemblances are not identity, and 
although they are so pretty and so fascinating on 
paper, have no counterpart or foundation in 
nature. The beautiful, and often slender partitions 
which distinguish the species from each other, are 
more permanent and rigid than steel. To attempt 
‘to turn this absolute differentiation first into re- 
semblance, and then into a sort of identity, 
appears to me to be a task rather for the imagina- 
tion than for science. 

We have before noticed that coral life burst 
upon the stage all at once; it has continued in 
existence from that epoch until to-day. The 
present reef corals are all, with perhaps one 
exception, classed by zoologists as entirely differ- 
ent in species from the fossil corals; the fossil 
corals of each stratum differ, too, as we have 
seen, from those of the others. We see at once 
that there has been frequent change, and it may 
be said progress in form, but not evolution. 

In order to be persuaded of this we may 
examine the subject more closely, for at a little 
distance the pyramid of life (which is arranged like 
the Egyptian pyramids, in a gigantic staircase) 





1 Edwards and Haines, “‘ Fossil Corals,” 1850—1854. 





looks like a smooth inclined plane, and it is not 
until we get near enough that we see the distinct 
steps. 

One of the leading differences is in the case of 
the Palzozoic corals; in these the vertical divi- 
sions are arranged in four plates, and in multiples 
of four, whereas in the modern the plates are six, 
or multiples of six; this is constant, and not a 
mere variation, for there has been no recurrence 
to the old type. 

The amplitude of these lists of fossil corals, and 
the great number of localities searched and 
quoted, give indication that the quest for inter- 
mediate forms, or unknown links between existing 
fossils and some supposititious ancestor, is a 
hopeless pursuit, for if we could throw back the 
creation of corals into the previous Laurentian 
age, and discover them there in myriads, we 
should find that no pedigree could be constructed 
out of the materials with any pretensions to 
authenticity or completeness. 

The great wrinkled cup-corals which prevailed 
in the Silurian, as well as the Cyathophyllide of 
the Devonian rocks, include some forms analogous, 
but not even similar to, existing reef-corals; the 
mass called “petrified honeycomb” (Favosiiées 
Gothlandica) is an eminent instance of this, both 
in external resemblance and essential difference. 
The ancient Cyathophyllide were most import- 
ant in size in Paleozoic times, but (with the ex- 
ception of one or two doubtful forms) they have 
all become extinct ; yet, from their magnitude and 
perfection, it seems inconceivable, if descent with 
variations were a good law, that so strong a family 
should have completely died out. 

The Carboniferous corals are also equally dis- 
tinguished from the preceding Devonians by 
remarkable differences. The great majority of the 
carboniferous genera, too, arenew; we no longe1 
encounter the feathery form of the Favositidz, 
but we have a grand display of the almost uni- 
versal Lithostrotion, a form which carries in its 
face the evidence of equality in complexity and 
beauty with any modern structure. 

The great rough corals of the older formation 
cease altogether before the opening of the Jurassic 
coral beds. There is no succession founded on 
near similarity between the Jurassic forms and the 
more ancient ones. The utmost that can be said 
is that the new forms have some resemblances to 
the old, but with essential, uniform, and constant 
differences. 

Taken as a whole, the stony corals may be said 
to attain their maximum in number and size at the 
present day, though they have existed from Upper 
Cambrian time downwards. At first the Rugose 
corals bear the bell, next the Zudulosa and Zabu- 
lata; and, during Oolite days, the A/orosa, and 
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after them in the Cretaceous, the Perforata and 
Millepores. 

It may be noted that the distinction between 
the solitary corals and the reef-builders which 
subsists now, has done so from the first. It must 
be stated also that many species of reef-corals 
are liable to a considerable amount of variation, 
but not so as to render classification difficult, or 
to occasion any confusion of species, or to neces- 
sitate the creation of new names. 

The degree of sunshine, the angle of growth, 
the condition of the water, all produce variations; 
but, with all allowances which can be made on 
this account, the evolution pedigree remains radi- 
cally defective ; it has too many blanks and loose 
inferences to be seriously brought forward as 
evidence of heirship. 

Accumulations of small changes during millions 
of years may be imagined, but such a result exists 
in imagination only, and should there be left. 

In the Jurassic period, and since the Tabulata 
and Rugose corals died out, other kinds have 
continued to set different fashions until the pre- 
sent day; but, so far as we know, the animals pro- 
ducing the modern coral cups, though differing in 
some details, are neither more nor less elevated 
in rank than their predecessors.! 

The reefs which we have been surveying pro- 
claim that each platform of organic life had, in re- 
gard to its antecedents, a distinct beginning. 

The late Dr. Wright, of Cheltenham, the shrewd 
and indefatigable explorer of life in the Jurassic 
period, and the skilled collector of the fossils 
of the Cotswold Hills, writes the following as 
his mature conclusions from the life-history of 
corals: 

1. “‘The genera and species of each of the 
great groups into which zoologists divide their 
animals have had a limited duration in time and 
space, no genera of the Paleozoic epoch having 
been found in any subsequent epoch, and no new 
living genus having been discovered in rock older 
than those of the Jurassic period. 

z. “There is no evidence of any gradual de- 
velopment having taken place in the class from a 
lower to a higher type of corriligenous struc- 
tures.” 

The corals of the ancient reefs appear to "have 
been as highly organised and as elaborately con- 
structed as the modern corals now building reefs 
in our tropical seas.? 

The cretaceous corals belong chiefly to families 
now existing, but there are still remaining here a 
very few instances of the old form of tabulate 
corals, but these are quite distinguishable from 
Silurian species.’ 

The coral life of the tertiary must have occurred 
under similar circumstances to that now in exist- 
ence. “At present,” says Dana, “the earth is 
belted by a coral zone, corresponding nearly to 
the tropics in extent, and the ocean throughout 
it abounds in reefs wherever congenial sites are 
afforded for their growth.” 

The results of the Challenger expedition prove 





1 Dawson, “ Shain of Life,” 59. 
2 “ Proceedings of Cotswold Naturalists’ Field Club,” p. 120. 
3 Nichols n, ** Life History of the Earth,” 265. 








that the depth usually assigned to coral growths 
may be somewhat extended, and that the range 
of growth, though not of reef-formation, may like. 
wise be extended (p.170). There were no less than 
307 distinct species of coral collected and described 
during the Challenger voyage belonging to 178 
separate genera." 

The life history of fossil corals therefore, so 
far as it can be gathered from the remains of their 
edifices, teaches us that there has been no trans- 
formation of these creatures by effluxion of time 
alone, and that their variety and abundance 
have existed from the very first. 

The nucleus of these life structures, like the 
perfected form, has two capabilities, the first a 
limited one of variation, and the second of trans- 
mitting its own kind. 

So far then as science is concerned, we must 
confess that it knows not how species were intro- 
duced ; it rightly concludes that it was by law, but 
law in this sense is merely another term for the 
Divine Will. The methods of working are not 
fully disclosed to us, the law may have been a law 
of evolution, but not in the Darwinian sense; it 
has not been the survival of the fittest, nor selec- 
tion natural or physiological, nor the force of 
circumstances, though these may all have been 
important secondary causes. 

The facts prove the simultaneous introduction 
of whole platforms of organic life by some means 
unknown to science. There is a record which, on 
other grounds, we have been accustomed to be- 
lieve, and which states this to have been effected 
by acts of direct creation; science, with an admis- 
sion of its helplessness, must bow before this; we 
must say with Goéethe: 


‘** None resembleth another, yet all their forms have a like- 
ness, 
Therefore a mystical law is by the chorus proclaimed ;— 
Yes ;—a sacred enigma !” 


These conclusions are, however, quite at vari- 
ance with opinions which have found extensive 
favour in our day. Mr. Darwin, speaking as a 
naturalist, says : 

“I view all beings not as special creations but 
as lineal descendants of some few who lived long 
before the first bed of the Cambrian system was 
deposited.” 

Haeckel lays down the descent of being as, 
“first, simple protoplasm; second, single cells 
(sponges) ; third, ciliated larva; fourth, single- 
stomached animals (coral); and then through 
twenty-one stages to man.” 

Mr. Huxley says, ‘‘ Neither historically nor ex- 
perimentally do we know anything whatever of 
the origin of living form.” 

Professor Prestwich, with judicial impartiality, 
summing up the evidence from nature, says, 
‘“‘ Although we are introduced to many new and 
curious genera and species, and to forms very 
analogous to those of some geological period, no 
identity of species has been established over those 
periods, and no extinct genera have been re- 





1 Challenger Expeditior, Zoology, Part 46, p. 87. 
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covered.”! And Principal Dawson, the accom- 
plished President of the British Association in 
1886, writes : 

“Tt is certain that up to this time the origina- 
tion of the living being from the non-living is an 
inscrutable mystery. No one has witnessed this 
change or has been able to effect it experimentally, 
nor have we any direct evidence of the origination 
of one specific type from another.” 

Quoting from the writings of the last generation, 
we find Doctor Whewell, saying: 

“None of the influences which have modified 
the present races of animals and plants since they 
were placed in their habitations on the earth’s 
surface can have had any efficacy in producing 
them at first. We are necessarily driven to assume 
as the beginning of the present cycle of organic 
nature an event not included in the course of 
nature.””? 

That evolution is an unsupported theory is 
admitted by an eminent French palzontologist 
(although he is a favourer of the doctrine). 
Speaking of the reef-corals he says : 

“The first corals, halysites, goniophyllum, and 
others of the primitive genera, differ too widely 
from those which have succeeded them to allow 
us to consider them as their progenitors.” 

But he adds the gratuitous supposition that, 
alongside of the germs which we do find, lived 
others which we do zof find, which contained 
small modifications whereby the change took 
place,—a supposition unscientific and inadmissible 
to the last degree, considering the complete over- 
hauling which the fossil-bearing beds have 
received. 

Dr. Claus, the learned evolutionary physiolo- 
gist, admits the insufficiency of this theory to 
account for the facts, and tries to gain a victory, 
not by the prowess of his own troops, but by the 
alleged weakness of the other side. He says: 

“However well-grounded we admit the theory 
of selection to be, we cannot accept it as in itself 
sufficient to obtain the complicated and involved 
metamorphoses which have taken place in organ- 
isms in the course of immeasurable time. If the 
theory of repeated acts of creation be rejected, 
and the process of natural development be estab- 
lished in its place, there is still the first appear- 
ance of organisms to be accounted for, and espe- 
cially the definite course which the evolution of 
the complicated and more highly developed 
organisms has taken to be explained.” 4 

He further says: “It must be admitted that we 
are entirely ignorant of the molecular basis of a 
living organism, and it exists under conditions 
the nature of which is as yet unexplained.” * 

This is not, however, a question to be settled 
by authority ; and the fact that the authorities are, 
as we have seen, clearly conflicting, relegates us 
to the facts themselves, which we have attempted 
here to consider. 





: Geology, vol. i., p. 128. 
te Indications of a Creator,” p. 118 
Les Enchainements du Monde Animal,” par Alfred Gaudry, p. 73. 
Claus, vol. i., p. 179. 
Com, “Elementary Book ef Zoology,” vol. i., p. 9, translated by 





There are present, even in the simplest and 
most primitive organisms, the germs of sensation 
and consciousness, attributes which we cannot 
regard as simply the results of the movement of 
matter. 

In all cases the difference of form is occasioned 
by difference of structure and arrangement in the 
soft parts. The difference of species may all be 
traced back to established permanent differences 
in the tissues of the living animal. The minute- 
ness and yet persistency of these differences are 
amazing. Small varieties of shape, size, or posi- 
tion, which we can only see by the aid of a mag- 
nifying-glass, are found to be as rigid, perma- 
nent, and constant as the divisions of the great 
rocks themselves. 

The differences between species are manifested 
from the very first time of their coming under 
observation. The forms of the Spermatozoon, the 
very start of individual life, are distinctly different 
in each family. With more perfect vision and 
instruments, we should doubtless find such diffe- 
rences where we now only see similarities, and the 
theory of identity would vanish. The differentiation 
of each individual is pronounced and complete. 
There is no trace of intermediate or transitional 
forms. This is important, for the peculiar nature, 
the very essence and character of things, is in their 
beginnings. The germ develops by differentia- 
tion of its parts—an internal process. However 
this may be promoted by favourable surroundings, 
yet the act of the exercise of life is the act of the 
life itself. 

The faculty in the living coral (whatever it may 
be called) which determines the precise fashion 
which every molecule secreted from the sea water 
shall assume, makes it differ from any other form 
in the world above or below it. The influence of 
environment modifies individuals temporarily, but 
never transforms them—at least, we have no in- 
stance of any disposal by the creature itself into an 
absolutely new form. 

The difficulties of evolution in this case seem 
to be very great; they are augmented by the 
existence among the reef-corals of individuals 
associated together in a gelatinous mantle, pene- 
trated by threads which are connected with the 
individual polyps, so that-all contribute in common 
to the maintenance of the colony. In addi- 
tion to this we may also note that the coral 
animal being one of the radiate creatures, in which 
there is symmetry between two or more segments, 
any differentiation in any one part necessitates a 
twofold or fourfold change in the entire structure, a 
circumstance which renders specific change with- 
out renovation almost inconceivable. 

Corals were formerly classed by means of out- 
ward resemblance but now naturalists arrange 
them by means of their inmost or life character, 
which is found to separate the groups from each 
other sharply and constantly. We submit that 
these circumstances are extremely damaging, if 
not fatal, to the evolutionary hypothesis. The 
differences are not in mode only. Taking into 
consideration the facts referred to, and looking 
on a fragment of old Silurian Ha/ystées, and another 
of Devonian, Cyathophyllum, a stone from a car- 
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boniferous reef, Lithostrofion, and a specimen of the 
exquisite Astrea, we submit that there has been 
in this department of life change of form,- not 
gradual, quite apart from any known parentage ; 
that the alterations were not made by any internal 
property, nor by any evolutionary process known 
to scieuce. Science alone is helpless and dumb 
before causation. We must either retire in despair 
from the task of accounting for origins, or look 
up to God, and say with the Psalmist: “O 





Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in wisdom 
hast Thou made them all: the earth is full of Thy 
riches” (Ps. civ. 24). 

Some of us are glad to give our hearty assent 
to the great Scriptural proposition: ‘Thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
earth; and the heavens are the work of Thine 
hands” (Hebrews, chap. i.), and “all things were 
made by Him; and without Him was’ not any 
thing made that was made” (John i. 3). 


Sos —— 
King Goll. 


AN IRISH LEGEND, 


{Goll or Gall lived in Ireland about the third century. The 
battle wherein. he lost his reason furnished matter for a 
bardic chronicle still extant. O’Curry, in his “‘ Manuscript 
Materials of Irish History,” thus tells the tale: ‘* Having 
entered. the battle with extreme eagerness, his excitement 
soon increased to absolute frenzy, and after having performed 
astounding deeds_of valour he fled in a state of derangement 
from the scene of slaughter, and. never stopped until he 
plunged into the wild seclusion of a deep glen far up the 
country. This glen has ever since been called Glen-na- 
Gealt, or the Glen of the Lunatics, and it is even to this day 
believed in the south that all the lunatics of Erin would 
resort to this spot if they were allowed to be free.”’] 


I wAs a wise young king of old ; 
Mine wes the throne in Eman’s hall, 
Of purple and of heavy gold ; 
And mine was every trophied wall, 
The horns and shields and wild swan’s pinions ; 
And with a rule serene and mild 
I ruled o’er all my fair dominions, 
A gentle yet a kingly child ; 
And every whispering Druid said, 
Bending low his pious head, 
‘* He brings the peaceful age of gold ”— 
(They will not hush, the leaves that round me flutter— 
the beech leaves old). 


Upon his knees by my footstool 
There cried a herald, ‘‘ To our valleys c 
Hath come a sea-king masterful, 
That he may fill his hollow galleys. 
Help ! help! and hurl him from our coast 
To his own ice!” I gathered round me, 
Ere fall of evening, my mailed host, 
And when tumultuous feet enwound me 
Fell on the pirates by the deep, 
And they inherit the great sleep. 
These hands slew many warriors bold— 
(They will not hush, the leaves that round me flutter— 
the beech leaves old). 


But, slowly, as I shouting slew, 
And trampled on the bubbling mire, 
In my most secret spirit grew 
A fever and a whirling fire : 
I paused—the stars above me flashed, 
And shone around the eyes of men ; 
I paused—and far away I dashed 
O’er hill and heath and spongy fen, 





And crumpled in my hands the staff 
Of my long spear, with scream and laugh, 
And song that down the valleys rolled— 
(They will not hush, the leaves that round me flutter= 
the beech leaves old). 


And now I wander in the woods 
When summer gluts the golden bees, 
Or in the autumn solitudes 
Arise the leopard-coloured trees, 
Or when along the wintry strands 
The cormorants shiver on their rocks, 
I wander on and wave my hands, 
And sing and shake my heavy locks. 
The wild boar knows me, by one ear 
I lead along the woodland deer, 
And young hares brook my harmless hold— 
(They will not hush, the leaves that round me flutter— 
the beech leaves old). 


As once within a little town 
That slumbered ‘neath the harvest moon, 
I passed a tip-toe up and down, 
A murmuring a mountain tune, 
Of how I hear on hill-heads high 
The tramping of tremendous feet, 
I saw this harp all songless lie, 
Deserted in a doorway seat, 
And bore it to the woods with me. 
Of some unhuman misery 
Our married voices wildly trolled— 
(They will not hush, the leaves that round me flutter— 
the beach leaves old). 


And toads and every outlawed thing 
With eyes of sadness came to hear 
From pond and fallen tree—me sing 
The song of outlaws and their fear ; 
And as I sang my soul was free 
Of fever. Now the strings are torn 
And I must wail beside the sea 
Or pace and weep in woods forlorn, 
For my remembering hour is done ; 
Or fling my laughter to the sun, 
In all his evening vapours rolled— 
(They will not hush, the leaves that round me flutter— 
the beech leaves old), 


W. B. YEATS, 



































KING GOLL. 











HE visit of the Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
to take part in the celebration of our Queen’s 
Jubilee has called up recollections of years 

long gone by, some of which I think may be in- 
teresting to the general reader. 

“The King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
are coming here to-day,” said my father one 
morning, many many years ago, when I was a 
small boy, but big enough to be extremely indig- 
nant if any one spoke of me as a child. 

“ Are they, papa?” said I; “Iam so glad. I 
should like to see them so much.” 

For I was an ardent hero-worshipper, and had 
read over and over again “‘ All the Voyages 
round the World,” and took a deep interest in 
the natives of those far-off islands, and in the 
Greeks too, for that matter, who were then 
struggling for independence; and to me the 
sovereign of Owyhee, as we called it then, was a 
mythical demigod. 

‘‘ But what made them come to England, papa ? 
It is a very long way.” 

“Why those rascals the Russians”—(I have 
observed since then that men connected with the 
Foreign Office or Diplomatic Service are apt to 
use strong language when off duty.) The Russians 
wished to have a port in the Pacific, so they sent 
a frigate to the Sandwich Islands, and pretended 
that she was in distress, and asked leave to land 
and put up an awning, and after a little while they 
drew up the awning and disclosed a battery of 
cannon, which they had been secretly landing. 
But the Sandwich Islanders, who had assembled 
in great numbers, made a sudden rush upon them, 
took them all prisoners, and turned the guns 
round upon the frigate, which was of course at 
their mercy. Strange to say,they did not hurt 
either the men who had behaved so treacherously 
or the frigate. They only kept the guns, which 
they placed so as to command the entrance to the 
port, and allowed the Russians to go away, exact- 
ing a promise that they would never try to play 
such a trick again. But the king and his people 
felt that it would be safer to obtain the protection 
of Great Britain, and so he has come all this way 
to ask for it.” 

“What fine fellows they must be, papa! But 
you said they were coming here. How is that?” 

‘Why, Mr. Byng' has the charge of them. 
That is to say, he is showing them all the sights 
of London, and to-day he is going to show them 
over Westminster Abbey.” 

We were living then in the prebendal house 
afterwards occupied by Christopher Wordsworth, 
the front rooms of which command a view of the 
college garden with its two or three acres of lawn, 
and its avenues of elms and limes. I was all 
expectation and I was not disappointed. Kam- 
mehammehah fully realised my ideal of what a 
Polynesian monarch would be and should be. 





1 The Honour¥* Frederick Byng. 
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There was no assumption or pretence, but a quiet, 
manly, self-conscious but kindly royalty about 
him, which produced an impression that I have 
never forgotten. His eyes were large black 
diamonds, instinct with fire. I can see them as J 
write, and his swarthy complexion only made the 
picture more real. His queen, too, greatly pleased 
me. One saw that she felt that she was amongst 
strangers, white strangers, but that she relied on 
their kindly construction. There was a softness 
about her large dark eyes which pleaded for the 
sympathy she extended to others. But it was the 
king that won my boyish heart. 

Mr. Byng then took them to the Abbey, which 
they viewed with wonder and admiration and that 
awe which it necessarily inspires in any one who 
has the capacity of revering what deserves reve- 
rence, and he afterwards related a characteristic 
remark of the Hawaian monarch. 

“Some of our earlier sovereigns are buried 
here,” said Byng, pointing to the pavement which 
the party was about to pass over. 

‘IT will not tread on the tombs of your kings,” 
said Kammehammehah, drawing back. ‘The 
kingly instinct was strong in him. 

It reminds one of the remark of the German 
emperor who, when the French ambassador was 
relating to him with all the fervid exuberance of 
Gallic enthusiasm the disasters of the English in 
the American War, and dilating on the humilia- 
tion of the great maritime power, exclaimed, 
‘‘Hold, hold, sir, you forget. Vous roi sommes 
royalistes par profession.” 

But returning to our Polynesian visitors and 
their cicerone. It would seem that the prime 
minister of Kammehammehah was moulded of 
baser clay than his master. Byng had been 
extremely kind and attentive to him (I forget his 
name) as well as to the rest of the party, and he 
had been profuse in his protestations of gratitude. 
After his return to his native island, however, 
when it was suggested to him that he should send 
some token of his regard to his English friend, 
he professed astonishment at the idea. ‘ Why, 
don’t you recollect Byng, who was so kind to 
you?” But it was all in vain. 


The next shadow that flits before my mind’s 
eye is that of Augustin de Iturbide, ex-emperor 
of Mexico. I recollect his coming to breakfast 
one morning and calling afterwards. It is a 
sombre figure that presents itself tome. Slender, 
well made, dark, with keen, melancholy, intellec- 
tual eyes; that of one bearing his misfortunes 
manfully, but feeling them keenly, not unlike the 
idea I had formed of a Spanish cavalier taking 
part in those tournaments which are such a strik- 
ing and picturesque feature in ‘‘The Civil Wars 
of Granada” (another of my favourite studies at 
that time). I looked on him with melancholy 
reverence as well as sympathetic interest. No 
smile, nor anything approaching a smile, passed 
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over his countenance, though his manners were 
marked by an innate and dignified courtesy. 

It was about this time that a little old lady 
called on my father, introducing herself as the 
Princesse de Rohan, and claiming his good offices 
us a distant relation of ours, as she wished to 
obtain a pension from the British Government as 
the granddaughter of Charles Edward. I never 
heard, or have forgotten, whether her application 
was successful. 

And talking of Charles Edward reminds me of 
a letter which my father received many years later 
from Sir George Seymour, in which he mentioned 
a visit of Sir Walter Scott to Rome in the last 
days of his decadence. He had gone to see some 
spot which commanded an extensive view over 
the city of the Czsars, and was endeavouring to 
listen with meritorious patience but evident lassi- 
tude and distraction to the guide, who pointed 
out with elaborate particularity the various objects 
it was his daily task to enumerate, when acci- 
dentally the guide said, ‘‘And there, in that house 
lived the Chevalier. Your excellency has heard 
of the Chevalier, the English prince ?” 

In an instant Sir Walter was himself again; the 
whole man was changed as by a miracle. His 
eye kindled into light, his manner was that of a 
man ten or twenty years younger, and he put 
question upon question with the keenest inte- 
rest. 

May I here be allowed to remark that my grand- 
father, Dr. Bandinel (public orator and_ first 
Bampton Lecturer), was, as a young man, secre- 
tary to the last Jacobite Club, and emissary to the 
Prince at Spa, and that when his pupil and ward, 
Lord Bulkely, asked George 111 to make him a 
bishop, the king replied, ‘‘I have heard that he 
dined rather too frequently with the Chevalier 
when he was at Rome.” 

Returning once more to Byng, and leaping 
over a good number of years, let me relate an 
anecdote of the sailor king which I heard from 
his lips. 

Shortly after William rv came to the throne he 
went to Brighton, and after he had been there for 
about ten days he called upon Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

‘I have come to call upon you,” he said, “as 
you will not call upon me. All my other friends 
have called upon me, and I think it very unkind 
that you do not come too. Do come and call 
upon us. our sisters are longing to see you.” 

The lady, I need not say, was greatly moved, 
but drawing out a document and placing it before 
the king, she said, 

“I did not like to come till you had seen this.” 

Lut I was almost forgetting an anecdote which 
the mention of Brighton recalled to me. The 
grandfather of my valued friend Herbert was a 
native of Prussia, a Jew by race and religion, 
a goldsmith by trade. When he first came to 
England he landed at Brighton, and having many 
valuables on his person was attacked by a set of 
roughs, who attempted to rob him. Though a 
plucky little fellow, he was getting the worst of it, 
when a gentleman suddenly appeared on the 
Scene, and by a series of well-directed blows put 
his assailants to flight. On inquiring the name 





of his deliverer the jeweller was astonished to find 
that he owed his escape to the Prince Regent. 

And talking of the Prince Regent reminds me 
that my maternal grandfather, who was a biblio- 
maniac, was on intimate terms with Mr. Nicholls, 
bookseller to George 111. Nicholls said that the 
king took very great pleasure and interest in se- 
lecting and ordering books for the Prince of Wales 
when a boy, that he spoke with keen regret of the 
neglect of his own education, and on one occasion 
he said, “‘ would give this right hand that as much 
care had been taken in my education as I am 
bestowing on that of my son.” 

But returning once more to later times, though 
long gone by, I can still see, though like a far-off 
landscape, the magnificent scene of our Queen’s 
Coronation. I can still hear the universal cheer, 
which rose like the voice of ocean, echoing 
through the vast pile of Westminster Abbey, when, 
as Lord Rolle stumbled at her feet, the Queen rose 
from her throne, and with extended arms saved the 
feeble old man from falling. 

It was a characteristic, a symbolic, almost a pro- 
phetic act, an epitome of her whole life. A Queen, 
aye, every inch a Queen, but a woman, a true 
woman, a Christian woman first, and therefore the 
more worthy to fill that high position which she 
has so nobly adorned. The word Queen, I need 
scarcely remind the reader, is, or was, in popular 
usage, equivalent to woman as well as sovereign, 
which seems to imply that the Queen should be, 
as our Queen has been, the representative woman, 
the model for the contemplation of her subjects. 

It was a few weeks after the coronation that I 
became at Spa acquainted with a Swedish officer, 
one ofthe Ankersof Ankenhammer. I asked him 
if he had seen our Queen, and if he did not think 
she was pretty. ‘‘ No,” he said, “‘ she is not pretty, 
but she is a lady.” 

My next reminiscence is connected with the 
discussion about the precedence to be accorded to 
the Prince Consort. Charles Greville was dining 
at my father’s. He was handsome, clever, agree- 
able, with that stereotyped air of good society 
which men of his class and calibre always have, 
and he was not wholly unconscious of his merits. 
He took a lively part in the discussion, and was 
wonderfully up in the whole subject. The next 
morning there appeared in the ‘“‘ Times” a leading 
article upon a very able and exhaustive pamphlet 
of his on the question, published that day. ‘* Gre- 
ville knows how to keep his counsel as well as to 
talk,” exclaimed my father—‘‘he said nothing 
about this last night.” 

I thought that the Queen looked extremely 
pretty, and still more interesting, on her marriage 
day, as she drove back to Buckingham Palace 
seated by her husband. I longed for a few hun- 
dred undergraduates to swell the cheer which 
rose from our small group, the gathering being 
small. For the Queen was little known then; 
and of her, as of every one else who is really 
worthy of it, may be truly said, that she required 
to be fully known in order to be fully loved; and 
that the more fully she has become known the 
more fully and deeply has she been loved. 

JAMES BANDINEL. 











ss HERE are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy,” quoth Hamlet ; and this is equally 
true in many ways, without need of a ghost from 
the grave to advise us of the same. 

England is well known to owe its wealth and 
importance to commerce; but very few English 
people realise the immense amount of information 
required whereby to conduct this important com- 
merce into the channels which lead to wealth. 
Many varieties of merchandise have brought ad- 
vantage to many varieties of people. Merchants 
have always been among the pioneers of civilisa- 
tion, and very strange and novel are some of the 
results. 

In Liverpool, which is one of the greatest 
centres of mercantile industry in the world, there 
are some two thousand articles of import and 
export upon which dock rates and town dues are 
charged. Some of these heads contain many 
items. There are at least five descriptions of 
feathers, each with a separate value on them for 
rating; ten kinds of hair; eighteen of nuts; 
twenty-two of empty packages; twenty-seven of 
gums; thirty-four of bark; seventy-two of iron; 
and one hundred and thirty-six of wood, including 
wooden articles. 

Some of these things come from this part of 
the world, some from that; their purchase and 
sale are carried on in many languages. The geo- 
graphy, manners, customs, and politics of every 
country influence the trade in one or more of 
them, and must also be thoroughly understood by 
those who intend to be successful dealers in their 
products. 

The very names of many articles of merchandise 
would be as Greek to the classical scholar, and 
their uses as the Eleusinian or Rosicrucian mys- 
teries; yet.the merchant must understand all 
about them, the lands which furnish them, the 
weather which rules their production, the habits 
of the people who prepare and pack them, the 
kind of ship which alone is suitable in which to 
bring them home or convey them out, and the 
chances for their meeting with a market on either 
side of the world. Let us note a few miscel- 
laneous examples of these goods. 

Many ladies wonder why English dress materials 
never possess a peculiar red colour which is a 
speciality of similar goods printed or dyed in 
India. The reason of this is familiar to the im- 
porters of dye woods and other dyeiny materials. 
The colour is extracted from the bark covering 
the roots of the chaya, chay, or choy (Oldenlandia 
umbellica). Of course, the smaller the roots are, 
the more valuable, as yielding more bark; but 
they are much more bulky to pack than madder, 
which affords a somewhat similar tint at a lower 
price, therefore they are but rarely brought from 
India, though freely used there, where the plant 
grows. 

To persons unfamiliar with the imports of the 
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world it may be surprising to learn that the little 
shells called ‘‘ cowries,” used as money among 
the Hindoos, should be a regular import. They 
are only found, in considerable quantities, on the 
shores of the Sulu group of islands, in the Eastern 
Archipelago; and are brought to Bombay in 
exchange for rice. During the slave-trade they 
were exported from Bombay to Africa for the 
purchase of men, but now that they are useless in 
that way, the wonder is they should be worth the 
carriage to England simply for the purpose of 
covering toys and boxes. This, however, is less 
their destination than to be ground up for the 
manufacture of some kinds of porcelain and 
enamel—this last for making watch faces and 
other ornamental articles, and for enamelling ladies’ 
faces. Lately, the amount of cowries imported 
has lessened very considerably, so let us hope 
that ladies have learned more sense than to try to 
be made beautiful for ever. 

Buffalo horns at one time, some ten years or so 
ago, were brought home as dunnage in every 
cotton ship. Dunnage is the stowing of articles 
around the sides and in the odd corners of the 
hold, for the better preservation of the cargo 
from damp or other injury. For this purpose 
these horns were very suitable; but the quantity 
which was brought home was far beyond the 
demand for horn buttons, combs, knife handles, 
etc., etc. What became of the remainder? They 
were exported again, this time to France and 
Italy, where they were boiled down and cut into 
strips, to use as whalebone for umbrellas and 
parasols. There was a prejudice against the use 
of steel or iron wires for this purpose in the 
countries named, as very terrible thunderstorms 
occur there, and it was feared that they would 
attract the lightning. Either the thunderstorms 
are less severe, or the timidity of the French and 
Italians has lessened of late years, for this import 
is now but a trivial one. 

Fashions in dress influence imports to a great 
degree. At one time ladies used a large number 
of mother-o’-pearl buttons upon their dresses and 
jackets, some white and some of dark pearl. 
Gentlemen also used many small ones upon their 
shirts, which are now fastened by means of studs 
formed from other materials. Ladies also tired 
of their large flat pearl buttons, and the import of 
the shells from which they were made has de- 
clined almost altogether. Whereas a few years 
ago such quantities of mother-o’-pearl shells were 
brought home from the Sandwich Islands and 
elsewhere, packed loosely among the cargo, that 
a dozen or so might have been easily procured 
from any warehouseman, they now only arrive 
carefully sewn up in bags. They are only sold in 
wholesale quantities, and a nice large one, suit- 
able for painting upon, will cost from one to five 
shillings. 

Let not the ignorant suppose that the Liverpool 
merchant is necessarily a sanguinary character; or 
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the skipper who commands his ships a fierce and 
cruel pirate, because his trade embraces that in 
blood, bones, and coffin furniture. The two first 
are but manures, sent from the River Plate and 
other parts of the Brazils, places where much 
cattle is slaughtered for the sake of their hides. 
Neither is he very frivolous because he deals in 
fans, feathers, artificial flowers, birds’ skins, beads, 
fashion cards, bonnets, and “ dollies.” The shops 
in Canada, America, Australia, and India must be 
supplied with millinery, as with other things, nor 
are its manifold mysteries exposed to unhallowed, 
undiscerning masculine eyes. It only passes 
through the shipper’s hands as cases, measuring 
so many cubic feet, and, whether these contain 
marvels of embroidery in gold and silver and silk, 
or a certain hair restorer (for which we believe 
a special rate exists), it is nothing but “ mer- 
chandise” to him. 

“Dollies” has, indeed, a very babyish sound, 
but they are only a sort of pegs, set in a wooden 
handle, and used by every Lancashire washer- 
woman as assistance in herart. Being constantly 
wetted in hot water, they wear longer when formed 
from a hard wood, which is sent from North 
America, chiefly New York. 

‘* Nerves of cattle,” ‘*‘ barrow bodies,” ‘“‘ cats of 
all kinds,” and “‘ dead eyes” have all a peculiar 
sound, yet catgut, wheelbarrows, furs, and pulleys 
are all legitimate objects for import and export. 

“Bulrushes” are brought from Holland, with 
wooden hoops for coopering casks; “‘ cinders,” 
“clinkers,” and “‘ dross,” for making roads, come 
home as ballast, with gravel, and many kinds of 
stone ; ‘‘acorns” of a peculiar sort from Italy’are 
used in dyeing. 

The enormous quantity of the bean Cocculus 
Indicus which is imported strikes many people 
with amazement. It is commonly known as 
“Palmer's buttons,” because it yields the poison 
used by the murderer Palmer over the crimes 
which were detected so strangely some years ago. 
But if all the surgeons in the United Kingdom 
took to poisoning their “‘ sisters and cousins and 
aunts,” with all their patients to boot, they could 
hardly consume the quantities brought into the 
country each year. Some is used as a drug, a 
good deal in dyeing; but much remains yet un- 
accounted for. It has been supposed that, as its 








qualities are astringent, it is sometimes used in 
brewing as a substitute for hops; but the brewers 
deny this, and we are unable to say certainly to 
what use it is applied. 

To conclude these desultory remarks upon out- 
of-the-way merchandise, we may say a few words 
upon the difficulty felt by the clerks in shipping 
houses as to the charges which should be made 
upon some of the packages entrusted to them for 
forwarding. An invoice reaches them from the 
manufactory, cataloguing a number of cases, con- 
taining articles alluded to under technical terms, 
which occasionally plunge them into hopeless 
puzzle as to what they can be, or under what head 
the rates and charges should be made. Ladies’ 
dress is responsible for much of this difficulty. 
“Combinations” caused great dismay at one 
time. With “unions” the young men were 
familiar, they were known to be a sort of calico. 
Were “ combinations” another, newer kind? An 
invoice containing “1,000 gross of babies” 
caused great amusement until it ‘turned out that 
the bales only held babies’ socks; a case of “eagles 
and clocks” seemed extraordinary articles to pack 
together, and much uncertainty was felt as to 
whether they should be charged under the heads 
of *‘ feathers,” “ birdskins,” or ‘‘ hardware,” until 
after much time and correspondence by letter and 
telegram it appeared that it was a consignment of 
ladies’ ornamental stockings. ‘‘A bale of Aus- 
tralian cricketers” did not contain men, but their 
flannel clothes ; boxes of “loose eyes” held hard- 
ware of some sort; but the greatest mystery of all 
was a number of boxes holding “‘ shades.” 

No article of that sort was to be found enume- 
rated in lists of rates, or technical dictionaries, or 
brokers’ associations’ price-currents. The cus- 
toms’ officers were ignorant of their nature; and 
the names and business of neither the firm from 
which they came, nor the firm to which they were 
going, supplied the slightest hint of what they 
could be. They might have held ribbons, or 
wools, or silks for fancy work, or paper shades 
for lamps, or even have been food for deliberation 
among the members of the Physical Society, but 
there was no guide to their real nature. After all, 
‘* nascitur ridiculus mus;” these mysterious articles 
turned out upon reference to the consigner, to be 
merely sunshades—parasols—nothing worse. 


SS 


COLLIERY PIT WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


" recent visit of pit girls and women to 
London will be fresh in the memory of our 
readers. They came to protest against the 
proposed legislation for abolishing female labour 
in connection with collieries, and they were suc- 
cessful in their mission. The deputation appeared 
in costume, and won general approval by its 
modest yet independent bearing. It was supposed 
by some well-meaning philanthropists that all col- 
liery labour is degrading to the sex, and that only 





men and lads should be employed in work so hard 
and apparently so repulsive. But the work of 
these women is at the pits’ mouth, and therefore 
in the open air, under easy inspection, and it 
is apparently far less injurious to health than fac- 
tory labour, and not more laborious than agricul- 
tural labour, in which many women are engaged. 

It may be interesting to give some account of 
female work in collieries, as it used to be and as 
it now is. One of the beneficent works of the 
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late Earl of Shaftesbury was his carrying, when 
Lord Ashley, in 1842, an Act for the emancipa- 
tion of the women who laboured in the black 
and fearful windings of the underground col- 
lieries. Besides the restrictions set upon juvenile 
work, after March rst, 1843, no female could be 
legally employed below. In Lancashire espe- 
cially, as well as in Yorkshire, this was a revolu- 
tion indeed. Hundreds of girls had found occu- 
pation in the pits. Their principal task was to 
act as drawers and “thrutchers” for the coal-cut- 
ters. Beyond this slavish and badly-paid labour 
they were never permitted to rise. Still, as one 
of those who had been a collier-girl in the old 
days (afterwards a cheery landlady at the ‘‘ Miners’ 
Rest”) remarked to us, “We could use the pick 
as well as any man;” and many a tubful of coal 
had she cut. The female workers were chiefly 
girls from twelve to twenty years of age, and this 
occupation of drawing (“‘ hurrying” is the York- 
shire term) consisted in dragging the coal, in 
trucks on wheels or boxes on sledges, from the 
** stall” where the collier was at work to the shaft 
of the pit. The men would sometimes be getting 
coal, as indeed they do yet, in a place not two 
feet in height, and situated two miles from the 
only communication with the world above. Along 
low and dark and muddy passages, and up or 
down steep inclines, these poor girls had to crawl 
—walking upright being out of the question— 
pulling the heavy loads after them or “thrutch- 
ing” (z.e., pushing) them from behind. It was 
no uncommon thing to harness two or three chil- 
dren together to drag one or more waggons. 
The practice was to adjust leathern belts around 
their waists, and to fasten them together by a 
chain passing between their legs from one belt to 
the other, the method of progression being akin 
to that of a four-footed animal, namely, upon the 
hands and toes. The distances that these burdens 
had to be hauled were excessive. An instance 
may be mentioned of a grown-up female drawer 
who had to traverse 5,040 yards of rugged galleries 
and steeps each journey; and counting the num- 
ber of journeys she went in one day, more than 
thirteen miles would be gone over daily, and that 
in a stooping posture! Bent and ungainly creatures 
did these young toilers appear when shambling 
home in the dusky evening from this servitude, 
and who can wonder at it? Many of them were 
boys and girls of ages at which the children of 
the master who employed them would not have 
been allowed even to leave the nursery alone or 
to go to sleep in the dark. Seven and eight years 
old was not considered too young to be swept 
down the deep and terrible pit. One of the 
horrors related to the House of Commons was the 
case of a child who had to drag a load along a 
passage which was scarcely two feet in height, 
and in which there was a foot of water, so that 
the head could be scarcely kept above the dark 
and sluggish stream. 

Such were the grievous doings in our collieries 
little more than fortv years ago, although what 
was then laid bare is far from being all detailed 
here, or even hinted at. There were daily cruel- 
ties and wrongs in those dark places of the earth 








where magistrate or policeman never could be 
seen or dreaded. It was the exposure of these 
things that principally determined the passage and 
provisions of the better law now in operation, 
by which female labour is only allowed above 
ground. 

The number of females labouring on the pit- 
banks is about 4,000 in England and Wales, but 
the greater proportion are employed in Lanca- 
shire. In Scotland, also, many women find work 
at the collieries of Lanarkshire, Fife, and Clack- 
mannan. It is of the Lancashire labourers that 
we at present speak. ‘These may be seen any day 
at the town of Wigan. Watch them as they pull 
the trucks of the precious mineral from off the 
cage as it clatters out of the dark abyss! The 
collier girl has a knack of doing this dexterously. 
She and her fellow-workers reload the cage with 
empty “ boxes,” then run the full ones to the edge 
of the stage upon which the winding-gear is em- 
banked, where, by means of a lever, the coal is 
tipped over on to a long sloping wooden channel 
called “‘a shoot.” Other girls are occupied on the 
shoots: these shovel the lumps forward with huge 
spades, pick out the bits of stone and slate, and 
see that the finer dust (used for making coke) falls 
through the “screen,” a kind of riddle formed of 
iron bars. Others. again are filling the coal from 
the stack into waggons that stand on the railway 
siding close by, and at times they will climb into 
the waggon to heave about or straighten the load. 

The dress of these Wigan ladies is peculiar. 
Their nether garments. are not very womanly. 
A few wear men’s coats and waistcoats as well as 
breeches, so that, often as we have walked behind 
these when slouching from their work along the 
streets, we have determined their sex only by the 
earrings, as well as perhaps by the bunch of hair 
done up in a kerchief, and half drooping from 
under an ordinary man’s cap. 

A stranger is rather startled, and perhaps feels 
some revulsion, upon beholding these Amazons at 
the pit-brow; yet he should not hastily condemn 
their employment as degrading. The girls like 
the work, and appear to be very healthy. It is no 
worse than harvesting or hop-picking. In the 
time of the cotton distress many left the factories 
for colliery labour; most of them have not since 
returned, whilst those who did go back have, in 
numerous instances, been compelled to resume 
the out-door toil from inability to endure the con- 
finement of mills. ‘That which might be a telling 
objection does not exist; for very few indeed con- 
tinue to labour after marriage. An argument in 
favour of the occupation takes the following form: 
The widows of miners and unmarried women in 
exclusively mining districts have no other means 
of getting employment; numbers of widows (of 
colliers or otherwise) with families thus earn a 
satisfactory wage. For orderly behaviour these 
workers are said to compare favourably with mill- 
operatives. As a rule, collier girls are married 
(often at an extremely youthful age) to miners; 
still their occupation does not preclude them from 
being chosen by other workmen, as ironfoundry- 
men, spinners, masons, etc. 

As for their dress, it has been begotten by 
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custom as well as convenience, and, considering 
the nature of the work, it is both decent and 
becoming. 

The principal parts of Lancashire where this 
form of female labour is to be met with are the 
colliery districts of Wigan, Burnley, St. Helens, 
and Skelmersdale. At St. Helens, it should be 
mentioned, the larger proportion dress themselves 
in ordinary feminine attire (as in Scotland), 
whilst their looks appear rosy, pleasing, and sus- 
prisingly unbegrimed. Here, too, where so many 
are at work together, in their variously-coloured 
head-coverings, we see something quite pictur- 
esque in the neat and rapid precision with which 
they draw the filled trucks off the cage, hurl in 
the place of these the ‘‘empties” to go below to 





the far-off coal-getter, and then troll off their 
burdens to empty them over the embankment. 
The agility of every movement seems the more 
noticeable when it is recollected that each truck 
(itself weighty and bolted with iron) contains a 
load varying from six to seven and a half cwt. 
It may be added that the girls have to work from 
six in the morning to four in the afternoon, with 
an intermission of half an hour for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner. The wages range from 1s. 2d. 
to 2s. a day, girls of thirteen or fourteen usually 
receiving the smaller amount. By the operation 
of the recent educational legislation the employ- 
ment of children under thirteen years of age has 
generally ceased, short-time workers necessitating 
a double gang. 
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Jubilee Reigns. 


In the year in which our beloved sovereign has completed 
the fiftieth or so-called jubilee year of her reign, it may not 
be uninteresting to make brief references to a few reigns of 
similar or greater length, that we may the more thankfully 
appreciate the half-century of prosperity which we have been 
privileged to enjoy under the rule of Queen Victoria. 

In doing this, we naturally think of our own country first. 
There are some yet living who can remember the celebration 
of the jubilee of George 111; but it would not be well to 
speak here of the circumstances, known to all, which made 
the remainder of that monarch’s reign almost a blank to him- 
self, so that the government of the country had to be con- 
ducted under a regency. Two other kings of England are 
said to have reigned more than fifty years. The first of these, 
Henry 111, ruled at’a time when the British constitution, as 
we understand it, may be said to have been in the throes of 
its birth. From the time of the Norman Conquest until that 
of John, the father of Henry, the }:ings of England had large 
possessions on the continent, particularly during the reigns of 
the first Angevin king, Henry 11, and his eldest son, Richard 
1, commonly called Coeur de Lion. This prevented their 
being national rulers ; and it was not until the loss of these 
possessions by John that the English spirit of the inhabitants 
of the country was ablé to reassert itself ; the great charter 
was wrung from the reluctant hand of the king, who never 
loyally accepted it, but tried to recover despotic power by the 
aid of foreign mercenaries, when his death took place the year 
after the signing of the charter. Civil commotions occupied 
a large portion of the reign of his successor, which began 
before he had completed his ninth year. All will remember 
how it was during this period that deputies were summoned 
to the great council of the nation from the large towns, which 
formed the beginning of the House of Commons, though it 
was not until some time afterwards (early in the reign of 
the third Edward) that they and the knights of the shires met 
i a separate chamber from the nobles. Fifty years of 
Henry’s reign expired in 1266; but not only was 
his childhood included in this period, for about a 
year (between the battle of Lewes in 1264 and that 
of Evesham in 1265) the king was in captivity, and though 
it was of a mild kind, yet he could not really be said to reign 
during its continuance. In 1272 Henry died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Edward 1, justly called the ‘‘ greatest of 
the Plantagenets.” This reign therefore lasted nominally 
for about fifty-six years. After Henry 111, and before 


George 111, the only English king who is stated to have 
reigned at least fifty years was Edward 111. That monarch 
in the last year of his reign granted some pardons in honour 
of his jubilee ; but it must be recollected not only that he 








did not survive his father quite fifty years, but that, although 
proclaimed king (at the age of fourteen) on the deposition of 
Edward 11, he did not really rule until the death of Mor- 
timer some time afterwards. 

We will now speak very briefly of a few foreign kings 
whose reigns lasted more than fifty years. Amongst these 
were two French kings who reigned in succession, each 
ascending the throne at about five years of age. The first, 
Louis xIv, reigned, we believe, longer than any other king 
mentioned in European history. Seventy-two years elapsed 
from his accession, which took place in 1643, until his death, 
which occurred in 1715, within two years of the time when 
the treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt terminated the long wars 
which filled up so large a part of the reign of this king, the 
nature of whose government is described in that well-known 
saying of his own, ‘‘ L’état, c’est moi.” Louis xv, his 
great-grandson and successor, died in 1774, the fifty-ninth 
year of his reign, which was disgraced by his vices and mis- 
government. 

To find another king in modern European history whose 
reign lasted more than fifty years, we must turn to a northern 
kingdom, with which our own has been in former times much 
connected, and with the royal family of which a new con- 
nection was formed nearly twenty-five years ago, by the 
auspicious marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, in 1863. Christian Iv ascended the 
throne of that country at the age of eleven, on his father’s 
death in 1588, the year of the Spanish Armada, the ter- 
centenary of which will take place next year. Although not 
very successful in his wars with the Swedes, Christian was a 
good, able, and energetic ruler, much beloved by his sub- 
jects. His sister, Anne, was married in 1589 to James VI 
of Scotland, afterwards also James 1 of England, and the 
first king of Great Britain and Ireland. Christian died in 
1648 (the year of the peace of Westphalia), after a reign of 
nearly sixty years. 

And now, before closing this short article, we will just 
refer to the only king mentioned in sacred history whose reign 
exceeded fifty years in length. This was the king of Judah 
who succeeded Amaziah, whilst Jeroboam I! was reigning over 
the northern kingdom. He is called Azariah in the second 
book of Kings, but Uzziah in that of Chronicles ; and as the 
latter is the form of the name in the book of the prophet 
Isaiah, it is probably that by which he was usually called, at 
any rate after his accession. His reign began when he was 
sixteen years old, and lasted for fifty-two years. He was 
very successful in his wars with the Edomites, and with the 
Philistines, whom he seems to have completely subdued. 
He raised the kingdom of Judah to a state of prosperity 
which it had not known for many years, strengthened its 
defences, greatly improved its agriculture, and in all proba- 
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bility its commerce too, by his recovery of a port on the Red 
Sea. Of one grievous sin, however, he was guilty in the 
latter part of his life, when lifted up by pride (probably from 
the elation consequent on a long course of prosperity) he 
rashly intruded on one occasion into the priest’s office in the 
temple’; for which he was smitten with leprosy, so that 
during the remainder of his reign the administration of 
affairs had to be entrusted to his son Jotham, who governed 
on the same wise and prudent principles as his father, whom, 
on his death, he succeeded, and reigned for about sixteen 
years. The prophet Amos refers to an earthquake which 
took place in the reign of Uzziah, probably about its seven- 
teenth year; no other mention of this occurrence is extant. 
With the call of Isaiah (as narrated in the sixth chapter of 
his prophecies), which was given by the Almighty in the last 
year of the long reign of this king, all Christian readers are 
well acquainted. W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


Carlyle and Bismarck. 


An abridged translation of Mr. Froude’s ‘* Life of Thomas 
Carlyle” has been published in Germany. In an appendix 
two interesting letters are given which do not appear in the 
original—one from Bismarck to Carlyle, and the latter’s 
reply. The German Chancellor’s letter bears date Decem- 
ber 2, 1875, and is as follows :— 

‘** Highly honoured Sir, —The celebration of your eightieth 
birthday concerns Germany too, and to you I may say 
that in my mother tongue. As you introduced Schiller to 
your countrymen, so you have placed before the Germans 
our great Prussian King in his full figure, like a living statue. 
What you said long years ago of the Hero as Author—that 
he is under the-noble necessity of being true, has been ful- 
filled in yourself, but, happier than those of whom you then 
spoke, you rejoice in what has been done, and continue your 
work in rich strength, which may God long preserve to you. 
Accept with my cordial congratulation the assurance of my 
sincere respect.” 

Carlyle’s answer, written on December 10, is to the fol- 
lowing effect, so far as a retranslation from the German 
translation can convey its sense :— 

**Sir,—On Saturday morning, my eightieth and most 
probably my last birthday, I was honoured with a letter, by 
far the most remarkable, the least expected, and the most 
pleasing of all that reached me on the occasion. It was the 
noble, wise, sincere, and magnanimous letter which you had 
the goodness to write to me, and which I read with great 
surprise and with great and lasting joy. Allow me to say 
that no honour could have been done me which I should 
have valued more highly, and which would have lived longer 
and more kindly in my memory, while it is yet permitted to 
me to live in this world. What you are pleased to say of my 
poor history of your great King Friedrich seems to me the 
fittest and most flattering utterance I have yet heard on this 
subject anywhere, and from the mouth of such a man it 
makes me proud indeed. I thank you most heartily and 
sincerely for your kindness, and shall continue, as I have 
long done, to wish you all fortune and prosperity on your 
great and noble path. May God give you years and strength 
to complete and securely to fortify against all storms the 
grand and prosperous enterprise in which you have already 
before the eyes of all the world done such great things. 
Your Highness’ most humble and obedient servant, TH. 
CARLYLE.” 


A Dog as an Out-patient.—The following letter appeared 
recently in the ‘‘ Standard” newspaper, signed “‘ George Till, 
porter, King’s College Hospital” :—‘‘ A curious case of canine 
sagacity came under my notice at this hospital this (Sunday) 
morning. While engaged in the hall I heard the bark of a 
dog, and on going out to drive it away I found to my surprise 
three dogs on the steps. Two of them ran off on seeing me, 
leaving the third one lying on the steps in a pool of blood, 
looking very exhausted. I patted it on the head and took 
hold of its leg, and found a cut three inches in length, and 
blood flowing freely from an artery. At the time one of our 
medical gentlemen came in, and I asked him if he would 
mind looking at it, which he did, and bathed the wound in 
lotion and bandaged it up, thus stopping the bleeding by 
pressure, and but for ovr timely aid the dog must have bled 
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to death. From what transpired, I traced the blood-stained 
paw-marks round the back of the hospital to Yate’s Court, 
where apparently the dog had crawled through a hole in the 
hoarding belonging to the Royal Courts of Justice, the dog no 
doubt having trodden on a piece of glass which was there, 
and from the appearance of Yate’s Court the poor aninial 
must have lost a great quantity of blood. The singular 
feature of the story is that the animal hobbled unhesitatingly 
with his two canine friends direct round to the front steps of 
the hospital, where I found him as stated above, thus show- 
ing the sagacity of our canine friends.” The story has been 
authenticated by the secretary of the hospital, who states 
that the two dogs were terriers, and the wounded one a 
collie. Some months ago, in similar manner, a wounded 
dog appeared at the Charing Cross Hospital. 


Choosing an Empress in the Year 830. — Theophilus, 
Emperor of the East, formed a purpose of marriage. Lis 
stepmother, Euphrosyne, caused the noblest maidens of the 
empire to assemble at Constantinople, that the emperor 
might make his choice. Struck with the surpassing beauty 
of Icasia, he was about to give her the golden apple, which 
was to be the token of his selection. Abruptly he paused, 
and unconsciously thinking aloud, he said, ‘*Of how much 
evil has fair woman been the cause!’’ Icasia at once under- 
stood the reference to Eve, and said, ‘* Yes, and of how 
much greater good!” Theophilus, although 2 man of learn- 
ing, and with knowledge of divinity, stupidly interpreted 
Icasia’s reply merely as a mark of smartness in repartee, and 
took alarm. He withheld the apple, and bestowed it on 
Theodora, a candidate of less brilliant and more homely 
nature. Icasia, the chroniclers say, sought consolation in 
founding a monastery, where she spent her life in the cultiva- 
tion of learning. 


Herr Krupp and the Emperor William.—The following 
anecdote is told in connection with the Emperor of Ger- 
many’s visit to the works at Essen, The Emperor displayed 
great interest in the working of the steam hammer, and Herr 
Krupp took the opportunity of speaking in high praise of the 
workman who had special charge of it. ‘* Ackermann has a 
sure eye,” he said, ‘‘and can stop the falling hammer at any 
moment. A hand might be placed on the anvil without fear, 
and he would stop the hammer within a hair’s breadth of it.” 
** Let us try it,” said the Emperor, *‘ but not with a human 
hand—try my watch,” and he laid it, a splendid specimen of 
work richly set with brilliants, on the anvil. Down came 
the immense mass of steel, and Ackermann, with his hand on 
the lever, stopped it just the sixth of an inch from the watch. 
When he went to hand it back, the Emperor replied, kindly, 
‘No, Ackermann, keep the watch in memory of an interest- 
ing moment.” The workman, embarrassed, stood with out- 
stretched hand, not knowing what to do. Krupp came 
forward and took the watch, saying, “‘ Ill keep it for you if 
you are afraid to take it from his Majesty.” A few minutes 
later they again passed the spot, and Krupp said, ‘* Now 
you can take the Emperor's present from my hand,” and 
handed Ackermann the watch wrapped up in a thousand- 
mark note. 


Italian Light on the Land Question.—A letter from M. 
Comandi, of Florence, gives useful information as to the 
system of land occupation in parts of Italy. The letter, 
addressed to a gentleman in Edinburgh, appeared in the 
‘**Scotsman”’ newspaper. ‘The best system seems that 
followed in Tuscany, where the produce of the soil is divided 
equally between the proprietor and the farmer. The pro- 
prietor furnishes the capital required, and the farmer the 
labour needed, whilst they divide the produce between them. 
This would seem a rest of the system in feudal times, when 
the lord, unable to pay his peasant in money, paid him with 
the produce of the soil. Should any of the cattle die, the 
farmer must, however, restore half of its value. This 
system makes the farmer’s condition a good one, and they 
never wish for change. Perhaps in this case the proprietor 
may be sometimes the suffering party, the farmer not always 
being over-honest. He may not pay out fully the pro- 
prietor’s share. There are no intermediary persons between 
the proprietors and the farmers, though there is the agent 
(used by the proprietor), who has to see that the farmer 
works the ground properly and at the stated times, does not 
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deteriorate the proprietor’s capital, and renders him his due. 
Many proprietors, however, are their own agents, because 

id ones do not always do their duty, and rob the pro- 
prietors more than the farmer does. As to the law of inhe- 
ritance, that divides property in equal portions, it is thought 
very just and equitable, but the results have not always 
been very good. It has given us many small proprietors, 
who, because of the large capital required for the proper cul- 
tivation of the land, and because of the taxes, found them- 
selves unable to cultivate their small property and were partly 
or totally ruined. Things have, however, mended them- 
selves in this way, that these small proprietors, seeing the 
impossibility of contending against difficulties, have sold 
the land to richer proprietors, and themselves taken to 
other occupations. It is always difficult here to cultivate 
small properties ; large ones are the only ones that flourish 
really, as a goodly capital is needed for the cultivation of 
vines and olives—these being the two principal things cul- 
tivated in Tuscany. Farmers in Tuscany do not possess 
anything, and would not be able to provide the necessary 
capital for cultivation, This is why the best system seems, 
in every respect, the one that divides equally between the 
proprietor and the labourer.” 


No Motion, no Light.—All bodies, whether far or near, 
are visible to us by means of their unrest. No motion of 
particles, no light. If all the bodies in space were absolutely 
tranquil we should never see them. But the normal con- 
dition of everything in Nature is a state of most beautiful 
and exquisite unrest. Scientific men call this a state of 
vibration ; but we need not quarrel about terms. Every- 
thing in Nature, far or near, is in this state of unrest, and if 
it were not so there would be for us no External World. 
From every material substance, including all distant worlds, 
the vibrations of their smallest particles or of their largest 
masses come to us along a medium which scientific men call 
ether, not that they know all about it, but because it is neces- 
sary, in order that their work may go on at all, that they 
should assume that there is something infinitely finer than 
matter, and not at all like the attenuated matter which per- 
vades all space. This ether forms the highway along which 
the vibrations due to the state of unrest of matter travel to 
our eyes, whence they are conveyed by a new channel to our 
brains, thus begetting in our consciousness the impression 
of the material world. In fact, all light is originally pro- 
duced by the vibration of particles under the influence of 
heat. Heat somewhere, whether in the sun, or a candle, or 
an electric spark, is the producer ; reflecting surfaces any- 
where, whether they be clouds in Jupiter or a tree or a 
ceiling, are the distributors.—Dr. Norman Lockyer. 


Bishop Fraser of Manchester.—The diocesan memorial of 
the late Dr. Fraser in. Manchester Cathedral comprises a 
cenotaph and recumbent figure of the late Bishop. It 
is the work of Mr. James Forsyth, sculptor, of Finchley New 
Road, whose model was in this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. The chapel containing the memorial was designed 
by the cathedral architect, Mr. Crowther, and has on its 
west wall the following inscription by Dr. Vaughan, Master 
of the Temple and Dean of Llandaff :—‘‘ To the beloved 
memory of James Fraser, D.D., Bishop of Manchester 1870 
to 1885. A man of singular gifts, both of nature and of the 
Spirit, brave, true, devout, diligent, in labours unwearied. 
He won all hearts by opening to them his own, and so 
administered this great diocese as to prove yet once more 
that the people knew the voice of a Good Shepherd, and 
will follow where he leads. This chapel has been erected 
by his devoted widow. May, 1887.” 


Liszt and the Czar Nicholas.—During Liszt's second visit 
to St. Petersburg the Czar Nicholas invited him to a soirée 
at the Winter Palace, and in the course of the evening asked 
him to play. An imperial request being equivalent to a 
command, Liszt sat down to the piano and commenced one 
of his brilliant Hungarian rhapsodies. The Czar, instead of 
bestowing that exclusive attention upon the performance to 
which Liszt was accustomed, and which, in fact, he exacted 
from his audiences in private as well as in public, no matter 
of what exalted elements they might happen to be composed, 
entered into an animated conversation with one of his 
generals, talking in his usual and by no means subdued tone 





of voice. Liszt went on playing for a minute or so, at the 
expiration of which time, seeing that the Emperor was not 
listening to him, he suddenly came to a full stop, and rose 
from his seat at the instrument. Tableau! Although he 
had paid no heed to Liszt’s performance, Nicholas Alexan- 
dreivich missed the sound of the piano, and sent one of his 
chamberlains to ask the artist why he had ceased playing— 
whether he was indisposed, or the piano had not been pro- 
perly tuned. Liszt's steely-grey eyes flashed with righteous 
indignation as he replied, ‘‘The Czar well knows that 
whilst he is speaking every other voice, even that of music, 
is bound to be mute.” So saying, he turned his back on the 
astounded official and abruptly left the room, Everybody 
present expected that the maestro would receive his passport 
the very first thing the next morning, with the peremptory 
order, on the part of the Minister of Police, to quit Russian 
territory within four-and-twenty hours. To the surprise of 
the Court, however, Czar Nicholas took in good part the 
severe reproof administered to him by the fearless pianist, to 
whom he sent a costly gift the next day.—A/usic and Man- 
ners, By W. Beatty-Kingston, 


The Emperor William’s Contemporaries.—German papers 
remind us that the nonagenarian German Emperor has sur- 
vived no fewer than 72 reigning Sovereigns who were his 
contemporaries—viz., 52 Kings or Queens, eight Emperors, 
six Sultans, and six Popes. Of these three were Kings of 
Prussia—Frederick William 11, Frederick William 111, Fre- 
derick William Iv ; two were Kings of Hanover, two Kings 
of Wurtemberg, four Kings of Bavaria, three Kings of 
Saxony, one King of Westphalia (Jerome Bonaparte), one 
King of Greece, one King of the Belgians, three Kings of 
Holland, three Kings of England, three Kings of France, 
five Kings of Sweden, four Kings of Denmark, three (or 
four) Sovereigns of Portugal, five Sovereigns of Spain, five 
Kings of Sardinia, six Kings of Naples, two Emperors of 
Austria (one of whom was the last of the former line of 
German Emperors), two Emperors of France, four Czars of 
— He has also survived 21 Presidents of the United 

tates. 


A Terrible List.—Writing under this head from Hylands, 
Chelmsford, Mr. Arthur Pryor says :—‘‘ About a year since 
I heard an Essex gentleman state that within sight of his 
house there were ten thousand acres of land without a tenant, 
and much of it out of cultivation. Two months ago I met 
the same person and asked him if agricultural matters had 
improved. His reply was that nothing could be worse, 
and that he could now tell me of twenty thousand acres in 
the same condition as that described when he last had spoken 
to me on the subject. He has now verified his statement by 
sending me a list of seventy-five farms within sight of his 
residence, thirty miles from London, comprising 21,472 
acres, all of which is without a tenant, and much of it out of 
cultivation. I think the public should know this fact, and 
that much of the land alluded to is some of the best wheat 
land in the kingdom. It is amusing to hear M.P.’s talk of 
the necessity of breaking up and cultivating ‘waste’ lands.” — 
This letter was read in the House of Commons, when it was 
stated that many other parts of England were in similar con- 
dition. What remedies, legal, social, or agricultural, can 
retard the decline of rural England is one of the great pro- 
blems of the time. Something must be done to restore some 
of the labourers and cultivators, now increasing the pauperism 
of our towns, to their natural soil. Emigration has little 
result when the immigration of poor foreigners more than fills 
up the space made by expatriated Englishmen. 


The Haj.—The Haj was over at the time of my visit to 
Yambo, and the town was full of pilgrims anxiously waiting 
for the steamers to take them to their homes. These poor 
creatures are preyed upon by human vultures of every kind 
from the time they first set foot on the sacred soil until they 
leave it; or rather, the process begins at the quarantine 
station, where most of them have to spend some days or 
weeks before they can enter Arabia. Fees on landing, fees 
on leaving for Mecca, monstrous charges by camel-men, fees 
and payments of all kinds at Mecca; then running the 
gauntlet of the marauding Bedouin between that city and 
Medina; and, lastly, fees on entering and on leaving the 
port of embarkation for their own land, It would be well 
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for them if this were all, but many are also the victims of 
dishonest or pretended ships’ brokers, who give the poor 
ilgrim, in return for the price of his passage home, which 
he has saved with such difficulty from the ruffians who have 
robbed him at every step, a worthless bit of paper supposed 
to be a passage-ticket. When the steamer arrives the 
swindle is discovered too late, and the pilgrim sees the 
steamer move off, leaving him penniless on a foreign shore 
thousands of miles from his native country. At Yambo we 
found numbers of men in this case ; there were, I think, 114 
for Morocco alone. These poor creatures, finding I had been 
there, seemed to look upon me as a friend, and brought me 
their bits of paper with many an anxious question as to 
whether they were genuine or not. Some 2,000 paupers are 
left stranded in this way on the shore of Arabia every year. 
The consuls at Jeddah get up a subscription and send them 
home. But all these sufferings do not seem to make the 
Moslem in any wise repent of having performed the great 
duty of the Haj. Some of them go several times in the 
course of their lives. I have met some women who have 
done so. And whenever I ask a man who has been to 
Mecca if he has made the Haj, the reply is simply, with a 
look of thankfulness, ‘‘Al hamd lillah” (‘* Praise God, I 
have”). Perhaps the sufferings endured enhance the merit 
of the performance.— General Haig. 


Historic Ships at Spithead.—Besides the famous Victory, 
Nelson’s ship, there were to be seen, 2t the jubilee review, 
other ships celebrated in naval history. The ‘‘ Standard” 
correspondent, writing from the Press boat, the Assistance, 
said :—‘‘ Here, side by side, are lying the Asia, Sir E. 
Codrington’s flag ship at the battle of Navarino, and the 
Warrior, our first ironclad. A little farther on is the Duke 
of Wellington, the flag ship of Sir Charles Napier in the 
Baltic, and the vessel to which, as it left Spithead in 1854, 
her Majesty, with the little Prince of Wales dressed as a 
sailor boy, waved a farewell. A greater contrast still is 
presented by two vessels used in their time as yachts—one, 
the Ariadne, a forty-gun frigate, in which the Prince of 
Wales took his bride to visit Egypt, Constantinople, and the 
battle-grounds of the Crimea ; the other, the Royal George, 
from the deck of which the Prince Regent, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the King of Prussia reviewed the fleet in 1814, 
on the termination of the war with France. These two 
vessels are now both used as hulks, the Ariadne forming 
part of the gunnery establishment, the Royal George being 
a receiving ship for the crews of the royal yachts.” 


The Russian Army.—The official report on the Russian 
army lately published contains the following particulars :— 
On the tst of January, 1886, there were 824,762 men, in- 
cluding 8,000 volunteers, in the active army. The reserve 
amounted to 1,600,815 in addition, thus making a total of 
2,425,577 soldiers whom Russia could bring into the field at 
need. In Germany the maximum of the regular army and 
the Landwehr combined is computed at 1,800,000, men. 
Moreover Russia has at its disposal 2,160,000 militia liable to 
be called upon in time of war to recruit the ranks of the 
regular army. The number of young men annually liable to 
the conscription is 852,000, of whom about one-half are 
exempted by lot. If the term of service were reduced from 
_five to three years the State would in a short time be able to 
have 4,000,000 regular troops without having recourse to the 
militia reserves. The Russian journals refer with jubilation 
to these practically inexhaustible resources as compared with 
other countries. At present there is no such thing as a force 
of irregulars, but it is pointed out that szclei for troops of 
that description exist in ample measure among the tribes of 
Central Asia, of the Caucasus, and of the Trans-Caspian pro- 
vinces. 


The First of the English Rotkschilds.—Nathan Mayer, 
the first head of the English firm, was the ablest of the five 
sons of old Mayer Rothschild, of the Judengasse, Frankfort. 
Millionaire as he was, his lot was far from an enviable one ; 
his hot pursuit of money gave him neither leisure nor rest ; 
he directed everything. His couriers were coming and going 
at all hours, and even when he retired for the night he was 
never sure that he might not be roused up to read and answer 
important despatches. He had staked everything on the 
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permanence of the Peace of 1814, and during ‘‘the hundred 
days” his anxiety was intense. Mr. Reeves gives in 
his book on the Rothschilds, the true story in connection 
with Waterloo. Eager to know the best or the worst a 
soon as possible, he had driven out te an eminence com. 
manding the battle-field. In the joyful reaction after the 
decisive repulse of the French his overstrained strength was 
ready to succumb. But he hurried back to Brussels, and 
thence to England, bribing the Boulogne fishermen to put to 
sea in dangerously tempestuous weather. He had had his 
time of anxiety, but, worn out as he was, he resolved to 
recoup himself for it. Next morning he was standing in the 
Stock Exchange under the familiar pillar. His face was sad 
to a degree, and to those who ventured to question him he 
did not hesitate to confide the defeat of the Prussian forces at 
Ligny. His known brokers were selling freely, and alarm 
soon passed into panic. Meantime secret agents were busily 
buying, and the sums he cleared must have been almost in 
proportion to the number of victims his strategy ruined. 
Nathan Mayer, as Mr. Reeves paints him, was anything but 
an attractive character, as he must have been a miserable 
man. His disposition was not only money-getting, but 
grasping ; on the strength of his enormous riches he per- 
mitted himself almost brutal licence of speech ; by his will 
he did not bequeath a shilling even to those who had 
laboured indefatigably in his service, and as he had allowed 
himself no leisure for recreation, his mind lost its balance, 
and he lived in constant fear of assassination. 


Fifty Years of English History.—Earl Granville, in a 
Jubilee speech, as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, said the 
office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and of Constable 
of Dover Castle has been continuously filled for more than 
800 years, some of those who held it in less degenerate days 
than these being Kings and Princes, great ecclesiastics, great 
soldieis, great sailors, and most eminent statesmen. Eight 
hundred years seems a very long period even in the life of a 
nation, and yet it is worthy of remark that no less than one- 
sixteenth of that wholé time has been occupied by the first 
fifty years of the glorious and beneficent reign of Queen 
Victoria. Her Majesty’s reign has taken up quite one-fourth 
of the whole time since the solid settlement under William 
and Mary of the principles of our Constitution, the settle- 
ment upon which so much of our happiness as a nation 
depends, and in like manner it occupies just one-half of the 
period which has elapsed since the death of the Pretender 
gave to this country the inestimable advantage of an uncon- 
tested dynasty. 


The Doom of Great Britain.—Mr. E. J. Reed thus con- 
cludes a long letter in the ‘‘ Times” on the state of the 
British Navy. ‘‘It is not nature, nor art, nor science, nor 
Heaven that has doomed us to our fate. It is laxity ol 
spirit, infirmity of purpose, dimness of discernment, idleness, 
indifference, heedlessness, lass of faculty to see, of power tc 
resolve, of courage to carry out. In Parliament we are like 
poor old Merlin, ‘overtalked and overworn,’ babbling 
about Imperialism and Imperial unity, while the Empire is 
dissolving all around us; the Army badly armed, the Navy 
badly built, manufactures failing, trade declining, foreign 
subsidies and bounties weakening us, colonial tariffs betray- 
ing us; our people fast becoming as free to emigrate, to 
starve, or to die as they are to purchase what they have not 
money for. But if we must sink, well, let us at least go 
down singing ‘ Rule Britannia’ in our armoured ships which 
have no armour, our protected ships which have no protec: 
— and our fast steam cruisers which have no coal to steam 
with. 


Japanese Crows.—The crows are a feature of Yezo, and 
one which the colonists would willingly dispense with. There 
are millions of them, and in many places they break the 
silence of the silent land with a Babel of noisy discords. 
They are everywhere, and have attained a degree of most 
unpardonable impertinence, mingled with a cunning and 
sagacity which almost put them on a level with man in some 
circumstances. Five of them were so impudent as to alight 
on two of my horses, and so be ferried acress the Yura- 
pugawa. In the inn-garden at Mori I sawa dog eating 4 
piece of carrion in the presence of several of these covetous 
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birds. They evidently said a great deal to each other on 
the subject ; and now and then one or two of them tried to 

ull the meat away from him, which he resented. At last a 
big, strong crow succeeded in tearing off a piece, with which 
he returned to the pine where the others were congregated, 
and, after much earnest speech, they all surrounded the dog, 
and the leading bird dexterously dropped the small piece of 
meat within reach of his mouth, when he immediately 
snapped at it, letting go the big piece unwisely for a second, 
on which two of the crows flew away with it to the pine, 
and, with much fluttering and hilarity, they all ate or rather 
gorged it, the deceived dog looking vacant and bewildered 
for a moment, after which he sat under the tree and barked 
at them inanely. A gentleman told me that he saw a dog 
holding a piece of meat in like manner in the presence of 
three crows, which also vainly tried to tear it from him, and 
after a consultation they separated, two going as near as 
they dared to the meat, while the third gave the tail a bite 
sharp enough to make the dog turn round with a squeak, on 
which the other villains seized the meat, and the three fed 
triumphantly upon it on the top of a wall.—AMrs. Bishop’s 


“ Japan. 


Birmingham Railways.—Among the recent gifts to the 
Reference Library was a volume of early prospectuses of local 
railways, and three volumes of plans and sections of the Bir- 
mingham and Leicester Railway, presented by Mr. R. H. 
Milward. Some of the provisions in the prospectuses sound 
somewhat strange now. The Birmingham and Liverpool 
Railroad Company in 1824 promises ‘‘ to transport heaviest 
goods at the rate of at least eight miles an hour,” and states 
that ‘‘ passengers may also travel with perfect security at the 
speed of at least twelve miles an hour, but to this the company 
will not pledge themselves.” The same company in 1830 
informs the public that ‘‘ engines with passengers have fre- 
quently been known to exceed the velocity of thirty miles per 
hour, but a rate of from ten to twenty miles has been estab- 
lished as safe in operation and certain in attainment. This 
extraordinary rapidity is accompanied with a motion so gentle 
and easy as to excite no alarm even in the most timid.” The 
** London and Birmingham Railway Company’s Plan,” issued 
in 1832, shows that the journey from Birmingham to Coven- 
try may be accomplished in one hour, and that from Birming- 
ham to London in five hours and a half; and thex prospectus, 
issued in 1833, states that the ordinary rate of travelling 
was from fifteen to twenty miles per hour. 


Wellesley College, U.S.—The fame of Wellesley College, 
fifteen miles west of Boston, U.S.A., steadily increases. It 
seems probable that ere long it will be the finest college for 
women in the whole world, if it be not so already. Includ- 
ing students who are there for special courses of study, some of 
whom are teachers seeking a more perfect equipment for their 
work, there are 600 ladies seeking that ‘‘ higher education ” 
about which in late years we have heard so much. The pro- 
fessors are all ladies, and their competency for the duties they 
have undertaken is beyond question. Miss Alice E. Freeman, 
Ph. D., the president and Professor of Political Science, is a 
lady still young, and her position as President of Wellesley 
College is a sufficient indication that she is not an average 
woman. Great care is taken in the selection of the eighty 
professors and teachers and lecturers who constitute the 
professional department of this great educational establish- 
ment. 


_ The Port of London Sanitary Committee—Dr. W. Col- 
lingridge, the Medical Officer of Health, states, in his report 
for the latter half of the year 1886, to the Port Sanitary Com- 
mittee, that the whole year had had an unxsually clean ‘* bill 
of health.” During the six months 11,064 vessels of all 
classes were inspected by the officers of the authority, 9,343 
(84°44 per cent.) of which were British. Six vessels were 
fumigated on account of infectious disease, which is a smaller 
number than in any half-year since 1879. The report says 
that the metropolitan sewage question becomes more serious 
and difficult to deal with every year. Dr. Collingridge 
believes that it is no exaggeration to say that the river during 
the last six months covered by the report was as bad as it had 
ever been, the nuisance being noticed higher up the river than 
usual (as far as Vauxhall). During the year 1886, 418 canal 





boats were inspected, these being registered to carry 1,472 
persons, but only 1,232 lived on board. Twenty-three boats 
were found registered but having no certificate on board. 
The owners of these were cautioned. Under the Canal Boats 
Act seventeen prosecutions were undertaken. The majority 
of the canal boats inspected were kept remarkably clean, and 
there seemed a general desire to comply with the regulations. 
To assist masters, Dr. Collingridge has had cards printed 
mentioning the most important points of the Act, so that 
they can be hung up in the cabin, special caution being given 
not to take the river water for cooking or drinking, which is 
almost a universal custom. Only a few trifling cases of over- 
crowding occurred during the year, and no case of infectious 
disease came under the authorities’ notice in canal boats. 


Great Britain’s Wealth in 1751.—In the ‘‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine ” for 1751, an article on the national wealth and 
resources appeared, the estimated figures being stated to be 
below rather than above the actual state. 


**The annual value of the lands of Great Britain 

is generally estimated at twenty millions, The 

value of the fee thereof at twenty years’ pur- 

MINUET Sensilbeatuastineetednetinincdehvedakeniadniennaie 400,000,000 
The value of the stock on the said lands may 

be estimated at five times the yearly value, 

the stock on lands being commonly so esti- 

TIE cncscsesscrncsstescocessecnsonensstosoncsisogers 100,000,000 
The cash of Great Britain .... ..........csee00 = 0s: 30,000,000 
The tonnage of the shipping of the port of 

London is computed 178,557, which may be 

estimated about one-fourth of the mercantile 

shipping of the whole island, which then 

amounts to 714,228 tons, at £10 per ton...... 7,142,280 
The merchandise and goods brought to us for 

our home and foreign trade, and our con- 

sumption, may be computed at five times the 








ER IE GIGI ase cen ccnesesensiccntensccnncs 35,711,400 
The royal navy with ordnance ..,...............008 5,000,000 
The value of our home manufactures ............. 20,000,000 
Our plate, jewels, and rich furniture ....... eodicodl 20,000,000 

£617,853,680 


“We, as a state, are indebted upwards of eighty millions, 
the navy debt included ; but as three-fourths of this debt 
are due to ourselves, we can truly be really said to owe only 
one-fourth of this amount, so much being estimated to be 
due to foreigners.” 

The figures form a curious basis for comparison with 
existing conditions, 


Lord Macaulay’s History.— Macaulay's History is the best 
ethical study for forming the mind and character of a young 
man, for it is replete with maxims of the highest practical 
value. It holds up in every page to hatred and scorn all the 
vices which can stain, and to admiration and emulation all 
the virtues which can adorna public career. It is impossible 
for any one to study that great work without sentiments of 
profound admiration for the lessons it inculcates, and those 
who become thoroughly imbued with its spirit, no matter 
whether they coincide or not with his opinions, will be 
strengthened in a profound veneration for truth and justice, 
for public and private integrity and honour, and in a genuine 
patriotism and desire for the freedom, prosperity, and glory 
of their country. —Greville Memoirs. 


Oyster Culture in France.—The ‘‘Journal Officiel” pub- 
lishes an interesting report on the progress of the oyster 
culture in France, addressed by M. Leon Renard to the 
Minister of Marine. He states that the French Government 
has made great sacrifices to develop the industry. Since 
1861 there has been expended to encourage it not less than 
£104,480, and in the Budget of this year there was an item 
of £1,350 for the formation of experimental beds. The 
resuk of State interference and assistance has been most 
satisfactory. In 1860 most of the beds had disappeared, and 
the others were half ruined. In 1885 they had been 
partially restored, and 23,000 concessions of beds yielded 
for consumption 597, 164,000 oysters, representing a value of 
£509,788. These figures, M. Renard says, demonstrate 
very clearly that the interest of the capital employed exceeds 
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what it would be reasonable to expect from the best indus- 
trial enterprises. There remains, however, much to be done 
to place the industry in a satisfactory position. Among the 
grievances of those engaged in the trade are high railway 
rates and octroé duties, and the want of an effective protec- 
tion of the places of production. The Arcachon basin takes 
a foremost place in the industry. In 1857 there were only 
20 beds. There were in it in 1865 297, producing more 
than 10,000,000 of oysters. It mow produces about 


300,000,000. On’ the coast of Bretagne the efforts made to , 


restore the beds exhausted by reckless consumption have 
been equally successful. No similar help to private enter- 


prise in this matter has been given in England. 


Wellington on Afghanistan.—In a letter to Mr. Henry 
St. George Tucker, as early as 1838, the Duke of Wellington 
said, ‘‘ I had understood that the raising of the siege of Herat 
was to be the signal for abandoning the expedition to the 
Indus. It will be very unfortunate if that intention should 
be altered. The consequences of crossing the Indus once, 
to settle a government in Afghanistan, will be a perennial 
march into that country.” After fifty years we still admire 
the far-seeing wisdom of the Duke of Wellington. 


Old Steamships.— Among the hundreds of steamers 
gathered at the Naval Review there were some curious relics 
of past days. There was the Valorous, a paddle-wheel frigate, 
which figured in the earliest review held by the Queen. She 
was built in 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition. Two 
years later was built the Himalaya, for the fleet of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company. She was purchased for the 
Navy during the Crimean War, and has done good service, 
for thirty years past, as a troop or transport ship, The 
Himalaya conveyed a select party of visitors from South- 
ampton to the Jubilee Review. A much older vessel is the 
little tug Sprightly, built in 1825. Probably only one tug in 
the British Navy is of greater antiquity—the Monkey, still 
to be seen at Chatham. 


Alcoholism in France.—A special Commission appointed 
by the French Senate to investigate the above-named sub- 
ject has (says the ‘* Lancet’’) drawn up a regular impeach- 
ment against the trade in alcohol. During the last ten years 
the consumption of alcohol in France has increased from 
970,000 to 1,500,000 hectolitres. This, however, only re- 
presents the officially recognised traffic ; the fraudulent and 
clandestine traffic in alcohol cannot be estimated, though it 
is considerable in amount, and the liquor thus vended must 
be vile in quality. The number of suicides attributed to ex- 
cessive consumption of alcohol has multiplied sixfold during 
the ten years in question—1874 to 1885. There were for- 
merly 137 suicides per annum ; there are now 868. 


An Ox Boiled Whole.—An experiment, rare, if not unpre- 
cedented, was tried on Jubilee Day at Liss, a village on the 
London and South-Western Railway, in Hampshire. It 
consisted in boiling a bullock whole, in addition to one 
roasted the evening before. A hole, dug in the ground, 
was built over with bricks; into the latter was built a tank, 
and into the tank was lowered the carcass, placed within a 
case formed by iron bars, to which chains were attached. 
Pulleys from a scaffolding immediately above raised and 
lowered the ox, of which the head and carcass were sewn 
up separately in strong canvas, Carrots were boiled with 
it, and potatoes enclosed in bags, making gallons of rich 
soup. The boiling lasted for seven hours. 


Navigation in Central Asia.—M. Sokoloff has contributed 
an article on the subject of the navigation of Central Asian 
rivers to the “‘St. Petersburg Gazette,” and the following is 
a translation of its principal passages: ‘‘ General Peroffsky’s 
expedition to Khiva forty years ago was accompanied by 
eight small vessels, and he describes these as the first Russian 
vessels to make their appearance in the Aral region. Kaza- 
linsk on the Syr Darya became some years later the head- 
quarters of a squadron of five steamers and several barges. 
These vessels were employed for a long time almost ex- 
clusively in navigating the Syr Darya, and rarely visited the 
Aral Sea itself. During the conquest of Turkistan the fleet 
rcndered most useful service in conveying troops and pro- 





—. 


visions. After the end of the war they were employed jn 
the carriage of passengers, etc., which was opposed to their 
original character. Nor was this task remunerative, as the 
receipts were no more than one-tenth of the cost of main- 
tenance. In 1883 General Tchernaieff ordered the fleet to 
be abolished. With regard tothe Amu Darya, it used to 
be thought that steamers could not ascend it for any distance, 
General Kaufmann was the first to practically expose this 
error. The restoration of navigation by the ancient Oxus 
opens a new era for commerce in Central Asia. The goods 
of Khiva will be sent up it to meet the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way, and in a very short time two steamers will be found 
much too few for the commercial and military requirements, 
By that time, however, the magnitude of the trade will have 
justified the increase of the fleet.” 


The “45,."—In the fly-leaf of a small book recently pub. 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, entitled ‘‘ The Dangerous 
Guest, a Story of 1745,” by Frances Browne, I have written 
the following note :—‘‘ Ann Scudamore, my grandmother’s 
aunt, told my father (as the latter told me) that she was 
living, a girl, at Derby in 1745 ; and she described the rebel 
army just as characterised at p. 18 (of the book). She fled 
from the town with her parents, for fear of the ragged ill. 
disciplined savages, as she called the Highlanders who fol- 
lowed Prince Charlie. The forces turned northward again 
after reaching Derby, melted away, some were apprehended 
and — and the open contest on behalf of the Stuart line 
was finally extinguished.—s. R. P., Hampstead. 


The North-west Passage——Remembering the long and 
costly efforts to discover a north-west passage to the Far 
East, it is interesting to know that since the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway a practicable north-west passage 
has been created, which places England within thirty days 
of China. 


Siberian Railway.—As a set-off to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, wholly on British territory, the Russians are about 
to construct a line from Tomsk to Irkutsk, and Stretinsk, a 
town on one of the affluents of the Amoor river, and so on 
through Eastern Siberia, and from Khanka to Valdivostock 
on the Pacific, which will be reached from St. Petersburg 
in fifteen days. It is estimated that the line will be com- 
pleted in five years, 


M. Thiers on Republicanism.—I have for forty years 
desired for France a Constitutional monarchy as in England. 
I have always found greater liberty existing in London than 
in Washington. A Constitutional monarchy is in substance 
a Republic, of which the President is hereditary. 


School Board Evening Classes.—The subjects are nume- 
rous and varied, and are taught in as interesting and attractive 
a manner as possible. The Recreative Evening Schools 
Association, the president of which is her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise, are rendering the Board great assistance in 
this work. The classes are taught by well qualified teachers. 
Prizes and certificates are awarded. The fee is, as a rule, 
only threepence a week, and a great reduction is made if it 
be paid quarterly. A small extra fee is charged for French 
or shorthand. The classes are held in Board schools in 
every district of the metropolis, and the positions of such 
schools and the evenings on which the classes meet are set 
out on posters affixed to every Board school. 


Bradford Trade with the United States.—The total value 
of exports from Bradford to the United States for the year 
1886 amounted to £3,673,665 8s. 2d., an increase of 
£889,828 1s. 6d. Satisfactory as the figures are, they do 
not show the total increase of Bradford trade with the States, 
large quantities of Bradford goods, especially plushes and 
silk fabrics, being, it is stated, exported through Manchester 
mercantile houses, and declared through the Manchester 
Consulate. Asa rule, the improvement has been felt in all 
the more important branches of export, but particularly in 
silk goods, worsted coatings, and stuffs. Similar activity is 
reported from the centres of other industries, proving that 
the depression of trade is not universal. 
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POSTAL NOTICE.—The Home, Continental, Oanadian, and American Postage of this part is 2d. 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS. WHAT DO YOUR BOYS READ? 


Will you please to tell them that the First Penny WEEKLY 
Numser of the new volume of thee BOY'S OWN PAPER 
will be published on Tuesday, September 27th, and that 
with this number will be presented a coloured plate entitled 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” by W. Weekes, RI. Any newsagent 
wilt supply this number, tf ordered early, 


“Tue Bov’s Own Paper has had a greater success than any other boys’ paper oc a high class published in England, and the healthy vigour and 
potions of its stories, to say nothing of the instructiveness of its articles, are a model of what a boy's periodical ought to be.” — The Fortnightly Review. 


“It appeals directly to every youth, whether he loves fiction or field sports, and has a charm even for boys of maturer age." —Daily Telegraph. 


6 WATERBURY mite. 5 


ft runs 28 hours with one winding. It rarely gets out of order. 
it regulates to a minute a month. it never costs over 2/6 to repair. 


EVERY WATCH IS a FOR TWO YEARS. 
The Watchmaker, London.—" The ‘ Waterbury’ ayo Newcastle i one kept as near St. Nit ~ Wy myo 


and is guaranteed to give a maximum of results in t ke ng 
with a minimum of cost.” We know no dy —¥ than this. 
Examiner.—“ The ‘ Waterbury’ Is a splendid time-| Tyneside Echo. ve tried the * Waterbury,’ and it has 
keeper.” - on come on of the trial i= great credit.” derfully, 
Courier.—“ xperience enables us to sa t they | Edinburg’ .—** It keeps time won 
are admirable timekeepers.” ’ Pictoriai Worn Our own a perience is that The watch is per- 
Post.—‘ Keeps accurate time, and Is a good-looking fectly reliable, and in a twelvemonth the variation has been 
watch.’ only about five minutes.” 


.—"* Of the timekee tn ie, none fs 














Glasgow Herald.—‘* 4 good timekeeper.” The Sheffield 
Glasgow 2; good timekeeper.” more popular than the ‘Waterbury’ atch. Never has a 
Nowe I have > tested the watch thoroughly, better article been produced for the money 
os nal nothis but bak goed to say of it,” Preeman’s Journal.—‘ Scrviceable to all. Kitogether a capital 
Express" Ah Weseeteepenssionstine., article.” 
A marvel of ee ny Halifax Times.—“ A real ape, of good appearance, and which 





—* k ke yi will keep excellent tim 


INSURAN NCE will be x the Water Watch Company to oa wearer of a ‘‘ Waterbury” killed 
by Railway ACCIDE. reat Britain or Ireland i during 1887, Railway Servants at present excepted. » 


Calo thavaghen the Ringden thn Sompny and Agencies, and at W. H. SMITH & SON'S BOOKSTALLS. 
RELIABLE. HEAD OFFICE: 17, oo VIADUCT, LONDON, E.O. ACCURATE 


BOYS’ OWN SUMMER PART, Use LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


CONTAINING 


A Holiday Discovery, By SomMEr- | Bun to Earth. By Tacsor Baines 
VILLE GIBNEY. Iilustrat 
Jem and I: A ~~ Story of The. ‘Old Roof Tree. By J. L. 


Fiery Greek. By W. T. GREENS, M.A., RICHARDSON. 
M.D., F.Z.S., etc, Illustrated The... Entomologist’s ee mer 
olida’ 


A Fisheries Dispute. Illustration. | oi) Deer By I. ME. Pn a 


A & 
reves as, elder af | he, Norfolk Broads and 


“He appy y be thy Dreams. ” Tilus- Ih sf the Death. A Holiday Story. 


Some Holiday Sports and r oi oo, dlusated: By Paut E > wy R A cS -_ O F M E AT. 


mes. Illustra 

7 oe teh, Holiday. we Hangin ig. im = 1 4ee= Cookery Books post free on application to the Company, 
Pos Trim in the Hudson The Smiths Abroad. Illustration. 9; Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C 

nay Dich By ONE OF THE PARTY. A, Bicyclin ng. Holida, i the *.* Ask for th COMPANY'S = aan . . wae 

A Lay of the Holi By F ~wty B sk for the xtract, and see tha 

eonoene oon Sy One Jj Ly aa. Y it bears Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink 


8 
ome Holeey a Notes from Black Monday. " By Roserr aeroes the Label. 


Norway. EY, M.D. RICHARDSON, B.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1805. 


CREWDSONS’ 
CALICOES 


UNRIVALLED FOR FAMILY USE. 


To face End of Matter 
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CONTENTS. 
A Wonperrut Hacr-Century. 
DEATH OF THE Princess CHARLOTTE. 
THe Queen’s FATHER. 
Tue Queen's Moruer. 
BrrtH AND Earty YEARS OF PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
THE Queen's ACCESSION. 
Lorp MELBOURNE. 
Tue First IncipENTs OF THE New REIGN. 
Some AMERICAN NOTES ON THE YOUNG QUEEN. 
Tue CoRONATION. 
Tue Queen’s BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE. 
Earty Lire or Prince ALBERT. 
Baron STOCKMAR AND HIS MEMOIRS. 
Some Earty Events IN THE RBIGN OF | 
VicTortia. 
a Rue oF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
OPULARITY OF PRINCE ALBERT THROUGHOUT | 
THE CouNTRY. | 
| 
| 
| 


London News. 


Tue Home Arrairs oF Firty YEARS. 

THe Queen's Booxs anv LETTERS. 

LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS ALICE, EDITED BY 
THE QUEEN. 

Tue Year or Sorrow. 

THE QUEEN’s WITHDRAWAL FROM Pustic LiFe. | 

SoME OF THE VISITORS TO THE QUEEN. | 

Some ANECDOTES OF THE QUEEN'S KINDLY AND | 
ConsIDERATE Ways. 

RETROSPECT OF Firty YEARS. 

ProGress oF CHRISTIAN WorK AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 

Tue Procress or EpucaTIon. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND LEGISLATION. | Record. 

SANITARY PROGRESS. } 

PRoGREsS OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


Life and Reign.’ 


THE GIFT BOOK FOR BIRTHDAYS 
WEDDINGS, PARTINGS, ETC. 


No more appropriate Volume for Presentation during this Year of Jubilee can be had than the Book 


By Dr. MACAULAY, Author of “ Sea Pictures,” “Gordon Anecdotes,” 


“ Tuther Anecdotes,” etc. 


HER LIFE AND REIGN. 


With FIVE PORTRAITS of the QUEEN and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS by Edward Whymper and others. 
PRICE HALF-A-GUINEA, in Handsome Cloth. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘The author’s endeavour has been to recall those qualities in the personal 
character of the Queen and the incidents in her life which have most endeared her to 
her people during the last fifty years; and he has also aimed at giving a brief but 
comprehensive summary of the great public movements of the time. 
efforts he seems to have succeeded to admiration. 
comnaissance de cause. 
brought face to face with the personages whom he portrays. He has the liveliest 
ocular remembrance of ‘ Fifty years since.’”—Mr. G. A. SALA*in J/lustrated 


In both 
Dr. Macaulay writes ex pleine 
He has witnessed the events which he narrates, and been 


‘*Dr. Macaulay's splendid volume is a credit to the publishers, author, artists, 
printers and binders, who have unitedly produced a Jubilee volume worthy of the 
occasion.” —Einglish Churchman, 

**As a presentation volume for the Jubilee year, Dr. Macaulay’s is by far 
the best issued, and it will take a good deal to beat it.”—British Weekly. 

**One of the best of Jubilee books is Dr. Macaulay’s ‘Victoria R. I.; Her 
It is a beautifully printed and very prettily illustrated volume, and 
is admirable in tone and feeling.” —A¢heneum. 

‘* A very acceptable gift-book.”—Stamford Mercury. 

‘*Dr. Macaulay has given a careful survey of our country’s material and social 
progress during the Queen’s reign. He has done this without any unnecessary 
| parade of facts, and with a wealth of judicious illustration that will make every 
| page attractive to the general reader. 


The book cannot fail to be popular.”— 


“It is an eminently readable book, entertainingly written, and tastefully got 
Economic Proaress. | up.”"—uropean Mail. 
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1. AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Howarp Wi.touGusy, of The Melbourne Argus. 


** A handsome volume, of which plates and letterpress combine to furnish a wonder- 
fully good idea of the island continent.’’—7he Graphic, 


2. NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. Ricwarp Lovett, M.A. 
**One of the most charming books on Norway that has appeared for a long time. — 
cademy, 
8. CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Marquis or Lorng. Illustrated with Engravings by Epwarp 
HYMPER. 
“ A very attractive volume.”—Saturday Review, 
“ A valuable work."—C, dian’ Gazette. 
4. SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By S. G. Green, D.p. Profusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. 


4 “The volume will be p_ ted in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland ts, and out of 
Scotland as affording kn¢ -dge of places and of scenery of singular beauty." —Scotsman, 


5. SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

ea MACAULAY, M.A., M.D., Editor of ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” &c. 
rofusely illustrated. 
4 “This tempting volume has told us much we never knew before, and it has put in a 
fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ourselves most familiar."— 
anes. 

6. INDIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

the Rev. Witt1AM Urwick, M.A. Profusely illustrated. 


“ The Society, in all their excellent se ries, has not given to the publica better executed 
or more interesting volume than this. \—Specta‘or. 





the late Rev. Samuzt MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, 
p.p. With Engravings. 


by babbling streams, or over the breezy moorlands.’ —7% 


| 
7. ENGLISH PICTURES:, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By | 


“ Many can roam, guided by such a beok, at the wil of fancy, through sunny glades, | 
mes. | 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Imperial 8vo, 8s. each, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges ; or, 25s. each, in morocco. 


8. FRENCH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. SamuveEt G. GREEN, D.D. With upwards of 150 Fine Engravings 
“An admirable work ; a credit alike to author, artist, and publisher. —Lierary 
Churchman, 
9. PICTURES FROM THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
“Dr. Greens style is easy and pleasant ; descriptions clear without being tediously 
minute." — 7 ies. 
10. AMERICAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated in 
the best style of Wood Engraving. 


“These American Pictures are a credit to all concerned in thelr production."—Pail 
Mall Gazette. 


11. SWISS PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


the late Rev. SamuEL MANNING, LL.D. With numerous IIlustrations 


by Whymper and others. 

12. “THOSE HOLY FIELDS,” Palestine Illustrated _by 
Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

“ The work is executed with great ability—but the t charm of the book Is the 
illustrations. Very simple, but executed with extreme fidelity, and a thoroughly artistic 


feeling.” —Graphic ae 
13, THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. Egypt and Sinai. 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, 
LL.D. Profusely illustrated. New Edition, see page 2 of advertisement 
sheet of this part. : 
“ Dr. Manning wields a lively and graceful pen, The volume is full of spirit and highly- 
finished engravings on wood."—Standard. 
14, PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. J the Rev. S. G. Green, p.p. Beautifully illustrated 
in the finest style. : oo 
“ Carefully compiled—a volume of uncommon beauty and Interest. 'm Ecclesiastical 


Gazette, 
15. ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SamugL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely illustrated. 
“ The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it."=7##mes. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


For SEPTEMBER contains— 


Frontispiece :—THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Genevieve ; or, The Children of Port Royal. 
By the Author of “ The Spanish Brothers,” etc. 


Our English Hymns. Fifth Paper. 


The Three Ages. By Isasetta Fyvie Mayo. (lllustrated.) } 


A Week with the Hop-Pickers. 


“Hot and ae The Motto of his Race. 
Jassie M. E. Saxsy. 


Life in New Sacha By the Rev. James CHALMERS. 


High Ideals. By Lity Watson. (lllustrated.) 
Alice Brooke. A True Story. 

Bible Notes and Queries. 

Waterfalls and Waterways. (lIllustrated.) 


A Story of Old France. | 
| Natural History Notes from the 


A Story orthe Young. By | 


| The Beatitudes. 
Ricuarp GLOVER. 


Revised Bible. 


Mrs. Brewer. 
Poetry :—The End of 


Be Not Afraid. 


City. An Eastern 
Horace G. 
Autumn. 


By the 


Hospitals and Hospital Work. By 


By Mary Row tgs. 
MARION BuRNSIDE. 


GROSER. 
By Sipney Grey. 


| Monthly Religious Record. 


Rev. 


the Chapter. 
(Illustrated.) 
oY HELEN 
T 


Legend. By 
Fruitful 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


VICTOF IA, R. I. 
10s, 6d. 
MICHAEL FARADAY. 


G. WILSON, M.A, F.L.S. New 
Biographical Tract. One Penny. 
ASSYRIA. By Professor Saycr. 35. 
AMONG THE MONGOLS. By Rev. J. 
GiLmour. Illustrated. 6s. 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY AND SER- 
MONS. With Analysis and Notes 
by Dr, ANGUS, 2s.; Analysis only, Is. 
BIBLE HANDBOOK. ByDr. Anus. 5s. 
HANDBOOK TO THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By Dr. ANGUS. 5s. 
BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. 3s. 
RICHARD BAXTER’S WORKS :— 
Call to the Unconverted. 1s. 
Dying Thoughts. 1s. 
Reformed Pastor. 2s. 6d. 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 15. 6¢. 
INGLIS’S BIBLE TEXT CYCLO- 
PADIA Se 
ma? BIBLE ENCYCLOPADIA. | 


TYNDALE’S LIFE. By Rev, R.| 
DeMAus. 8s. 
WYCLIFFE’S LIFE. 
LECHLER. 8s. 
LATIMER’S LIFE. By the Rev. R. 

DEMAUS. 5s. | 
PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, With Notes by Canon 


BIRKS, 35. 
PALEY’S HORE PAULINA. 35. 
BUDDHISM, By Bishop Tircoms. 3s. 


By Dr. MACAULAY. 


By the Rev. 





By Professor | 


HINDUISM. By Dr. J. Murray 
MITCHELL, 45. 

DWELLERS ON THE NILE. By 
E. A. W. BupGE. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S. PROGRESS, 
Is., 15. 6d., 25., 25. 6d., 45. 6d., 65. 6d. 





FRESH LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT 
a By Professor 
AYCE. 


CUR DEUS ‘Homo. Why did God | 
peceme man ? By Aatibtey | 


CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. By J. Kine. | 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE, 3s. 6d. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION. Five vols. 205.3 
1 vol. Edition 8s, 





[EGYPT AN AND SYRIA. By Sir J. W. 

AWSO 

CHAIN OF “LIFE IN GEOLOGICAL 
bing oy By Sir J. W. Dawson. 


DODDRIDGE’S RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF RELIGION IN THE SOUL. 
1s. 4d. and 35. 
EDERSHEIM’S BIBLE HISTORY. 
Five vols. 2s. 6d. each. 
EDERSHEIM’S THE TEMPLE IN THE 
TIME OF CHRIST. 5s. 
EDERSHEIM’S JEWISH LIFE IN 
THE TIME OF CHRIST. 5s. 


EDERSHEIM’S ELISHA THE PRO- 
PHE 


7. of Gt 

ELECTRICITY AND ITS USES. By 
J. Munro. . 6d. 

WAYLAND’S ELEMENTS OF MORAL 
SCIENCE, 3s. 

HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR OF 
THE GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Dr. GREEN. 73s. 6d. 

DUNKIN’S MIDNIGHT SKY. 7s. 

KRUMBACHERS ELIJAH THE 
TISHBIT 35. 

“CHARLOTTE. ‘ELLIOTT’S POEMS. 
(Author of ‘‘Just as I am.”) 4s. 


| EVERYDAY LIFE IN CHINA. By 


. DUKES. 55. 
EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. 
By Professor SAYCE. 25. 6d. 


AnILY PRAYERS FOR A MONTH. 


FAMILY’ READINGS. By Rev. F. 
BOURDILLON. St. Matthew, 3s. 6d. ; 
St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John, 45. each, 

JOHN FOSTER’S ESSAYS. ‘ss. 

FOEES Ne AND MONUMENTS. 


GALILEE IN T THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
ByS. MERRILL. 25. 6d. 
MILNER’S UNIVERSAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, Historical, Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political. Revised by 
KEITH JOHNSTON. 55. 


beter ~ hang 4 BELIEVE? By Dr. 


ROBINSON'S. "HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS. 3s. and ts. 6d. 


HELP TO FAMILY WORSHIP. First 
and Second Series, 15. each; large 
type, 2s. each. Twc -<eries together, 


2s. ; large type, 3s. 6d, 


HOW TO STUDY THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. By Canon GIRDLESTONE, 
Is. 6d. 

HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURIES, Iilus- 
trated. 10s. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


By SHERRING and STORROW. 6s. 


LUTHER, HOMES AND HAUNTS OF. 
By Dr. STOUGHTON, Illustrated. 8s. 

THE HONEY BEE. By W. H. Harris. 
55. 

JOHN HOWE’S WORKS. 6 vols. and 
Life. 55. each. 

THE LANDS OF SCRIPTURE. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. 215. 

LIFE OF CHRIST THE SAVIOUR. 
By S. WATSON. 5s. 

THE LIFE OF LIVES. By Rev. W. G, 
LEwIs. 25. 6d. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE, By 
G. A. SHAW. 6s. 


6¢.| MAHOMET AND ISLAM. By Sir Wm. 


MUIR. 55. 

HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By 
J. G. Woop. 8s. 

RAWLINSOW'S ORIGIN of NATIONS. 
45. Od. 

HANNA’S OUR LORD’S LIFE ON 
EARTH. 5s. 

HARRY JONES'S PAST AND PRE- 
SENT IN THE EAST. 55s. 
PRESENT DAY TRACTS ON SUB- 

JECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVI- 
DENCE, DOCTRINE, AND 
MORALS. 8 vols. 25. 6d. each. 
THE TEMPLE HILL AT JERUSALEM. 
By Rev. J. KiInG. 2s. 
RELIGIOUS TOPOGR ‘WHY OF ENG- 
LAND. By S. R. PATTISON, 2s. 6d, 
ROMANISM. By Canon JENKINS, 5s. 


sae BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE 
PLE. 3 vols. 15. 6d. each. 


name HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each, 


sTovenTos’s WORTHIES OF 
SCIEN 45. 

DANIEL uOORE’S SUNDAY MEDI- 
TATIONS. ‘5s. 


CHARLES WESLEY’S LIFE. By Rev. 
J. TELFORD. 35. 6d. 
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STORY BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. | 


EACH BOOK NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 


———=_—= 
















Beale, Anne, The Fisher Vil- s. . | Leslie, Emma, At the Sign of of s. 2 | Sargent, G.E., Langdon Manor: . a 
i?) e 
e Young Refugee, Illus. | ‘| Charlee Il 'iitusnal “Gh ieee 6 |S pamily Bathe Tne istery of 


: 6|—— Before the Dawn. A Tale of 





























trated. Small % gilt ed; | ‘own 8 ee 
—— Seven Years for Rachel. li- Wycliffe and Bohemia. Illustrated. ~ Spensers, The: Chronicle ci * ° 
lustrated .. 3 6} Imperial 16mo, gilt edges.. - + 3 6) a Country Hamlet. Illustrated ot 
Carey, Rosa N. Esther. Girl's —— Dearer than Life. A Story ~ Story of a City Arab, Illus. * ° 
Bookshelf. Volume V 2 of the Times of Wycliffe. astrated y = 
3 0 
Clarke, in x C, al enn y's a die “Story of a Pocket Bible. HO 
ome Life ust I a thful Ill = . 
Polly’s Petition ; or, Bread Py ina Tale = not Fam ous, 2 6| | —Story of Charles Ogilvie An *° 
for a Stone. Illustrated. Crown 8vo.. 2 o} —_ From Bondage to Freedom. | Autoic, phy. Illustrated | n 26 
Lilla’ Lt. riment ; or, Reli- A Tale of the Rise of Mahommedanism. Without Intendi It; or, 
gion - itt! _.% i 3 6 Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges... 3 6 | Tenn Tincroft, Bachelor an Benedict. Sol 
— tne ae 8, Sow — Glaucia, the Greek Slave. oe $0 
om was Taught. Illustrated . 20 Shad ll, M ‘L 
C} les, H. F,, Young Sir Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges 3 6 adele 45 aad sncas, Elsie’ 8 
Richard Illustrated. Crown 8vo .. 5 | Leofwine the Monk; or, The |\—— — tell J ~~ a Neo “7 
The D E Curse of the Ericsons. Gilt edges o 9 6 y esus; or, Naomi's 
— e Doctor's xperiment ; $ Secret. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 1 
or, ”*. Apes ond es of e The Lost Baby. Cc A ey of ——TheClevelands of Oaklands; 
one of Dr. Reade’s Pupils. Cloth gilt.. 5 0©| ° ustrai rown8vo  «. | , Cl 
—— Under Fire, Being the Story of The Martyr’s Victory. A Stretton, Hesb; ‘ws - " 
a Boy's Battles against himself and Tale of Danish England. Gilt edges.. 3 6 | London. aa, Royal 16mo .. 1 6 
D — Illustrated. Cloth gilt.. 40 Out of the Mouth of the —— Bede’s Charity. Illustrated. 
ar. ey Dale, The Great Auk’ 8 = Lion ; or, The Churchin the Catacombs 3 6 | Carola’ * wig beveled — 3 6 
= allow Tails an ‘ — Saxby: A Tale of the Common- wy are 98 
" — a d Skipp ers. : 6] wenkh Tis. Ge edges  .«. . 3 6 —; Children of Clov erley, The. 
oudney, Sarah, Th a adie ing; ‘abi o 
Bae? Illustd. Crown - Great 3 6 5 irst at 5 eaztin rn wd Io —Cobwebs and Cables. Engra- 
Janet D Sto lilus. = . . by G. Brown. Imp. 16mo, gilt.. 50 
— arney’s Story. Tom the Boater. A Tale of — Rod aining. 
trated. Crown 8vo i i . - ens Tr 
, gilt edges .. 6 
4 3 English Canal Life, Illustrated - I 6 Illustra’ 
— id Anthony's Secret. Illus: dinal: a Hi — ne oo nf 
trated. Imperial 16mo 2 6 Luther and the Car é is- Fern’s Hollow. _ Illustrated. 2 « 
tori ¢. With Portraits. Crn.6vo 5 © —Pishers of Derby Haven. 


Filleul, Marianne, Ellen Tre- 
maine ; or, the Poem without an ending. 

Berthold the Goatherd. 1i- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo ‘ 

Giberne, Agnes, J acob Witherb 3 
or, The 4 “th ~~ - Illustrate 

Throu gh th Linn; or, Miss 

Temple's ra} . 

— Gwend - Illustrated. Im- 


perial 16mo, giltedges_ .. 
Green, Miss E. E, The Cottage 


me the Grange. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 


A Child without a Name. 
Gilt edges 














— ~ Penfold. 











| Lynn, Ruth, City Sparrows, 


Who Fed "Them. Illus. Crown 8vo 

A Christmas Story. 
— Small crown 8vo . 

—E=, the Child of St. 

mperial 16mo, gilt edges on 

A Story of the 


Flower Mission. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 





| Lyster, Annette, Clarice Eger- 


ton’s Life Story. Illus. Crown 8vo 


Ralph Trulock’s Christmas 


, Roses. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 


n, Rev. T. 8., Boy and 


Man. ha Imp. séma, gilt edges 








we 


a 


N 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo .. 


°|—— Jessica’s First Prayer. : 


6 


6 | —— Max 


6 


° 


6 


Illustrated. Royal 16mo.. 


'— Little Meg's Children ‘Illus- 
A Story of ’ 
“A Story of ' 
Illus- ; 


‘Sutter, Julie, Maddalena, the * 


trated. Royal 16mo 
omer. 
the Siege of + 


Manchester | Se ol VO 4. 


— ap horny Path, A. 


Waldensian Maiden 


o| Temple, Crona, John Denton’s 





























—The Head of the House. A ‘ 
Story of Victory over Passion and Pride 5 o| ——— Straight tothe Mark. Illus- Friends. Illustrated. Crown 8vo .. 2 6 
—Lenore Annandale’s oe trated. Imperial x6mo, gilt edges .. 5 © “Little Wavie, the Foundling 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo .. 5s °| Mo e, Blanche, The Old Ome Al. >. so 
— The Mistress oof t Lydga Re idge, or, Anaise Robineau’s His- f The Old Endeavour. A See 6 
Pe Hathocinw Bo . 5 0 cory. 4 A ‘Tale of the Huguenots. Illus- ‘Thorne, Eglanton A Man of I 
atnerieys gs. I lus- trate ~~: a? ’ 
trated. Crown hab y : 6| Paull, Mr 8. H. B., Ethel Rock. Poe Touch i Hi 50 
—, Uncle er ; or, A Summer Graham's ay Illus. = ao 3 0 —; As Many. as Touche im. ade 
of Surprises. lustrated, Imp. 16mo 2 6| Prosser, Mrs. ee hime o 
Pa Harvard's Campaign. r Garth, Th The, and ~ = A. Illus. 1 6 ry Beryl. Illustrated. 3 6 
ustrate rown 8vo .. 20 = ae without a Knocker 
Jo hnson, H., Untrue to his aD and other Tales. oe z 30 da Nicolari. Tibutrated 3 6 
Trust; or, Plotters and Patriots. A after To-M Th — a Fields, Illustrated 2 o 
Story of Life and Adventure in Charles bow Day 0-Morrow, ine. It’s all real T The Sto 
the Second’s Time. Illustrated, cloth gilt 5 o| With ‘Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 1 6 Pyles. ree epee. e Y on 
Kingston, W. -H. G., Captain Cook. — Sale of Callowfields, The. a aa, ed 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges 5 © With Illustrations wn 8vo. 2 6 Phil's Mother. Ilustrat 1 6 
—— The Golden Grasshopper. Pugh, 8S. 8., His Masters. A — The Old Worcester Jug : 6 
mh Yacht Vo 16mo, ye 5 0° Story of Life Forty Years Ago. Cl.gilt 3 6 | —— The Two Crowns. Illus. 3 6 
Sughed, Inpuiel det’ lieemsed 5° 0 —,Max Victor's Schooldays: = Walton, Mrs. 0. F., A Peep Be- P 
—, The History of Little Peter Conquered. Mesraions Goth gi 3 6 in iaook “ao ee . 
ie Ship-boy: ustra rown 8vo 1 ws. cenes in 
— Hie Veyaseof the Sled: ° */— pada, SEM seems || egomarc + 
ra rown 8vo .. a 2 °| ilt ed; 3 6 8 ; ’ 
Leisure Hour Libra Ilus- Boughton ang Ravenscliffe. Illus. Crown 8vo, gilt.. 2 6 
+ he wy 7 bee _ each 2 _| Sargent, 6. E, ., Bougl ta Gr e. qi == Launch the Lifeboat. 
1. Remar! ventures. e 
2. Sea Sketches about ee and Sailors. Franklins, The ; Illustrated. i a ry Qi een. : 
3. Sunday in Many Gil on al s acious | 7 3 0 
4- A Race for Life, and - Tales. a Georg e Burley ; His History Coloured Fares . oie. 10° 
Fi ae Coot ps awe of Canadian Life. | “4 Eager Illus. Gilt Pe 4 6 Christie's Old “a7 or, 
. Birds a —— and ot ace" 7 oe 
7. Barthel Winkler, and other Tales. ny Illustrated. mily, 8vo .. oni 2 6 Home, Sweet Home. Illus. Crown8vo 1 © 
8. Commercial Tales and Sosaches. — Hurlock Chase : or, Among | — Saved at Sea. mx! <enee ia 
2 Fenton g08 Echoes of Cit Lenten. the Sussex Ironworks. Imp. 16mo, gilt 5 o Story. Illustrated. Royal 1 oo “ 
11. The Ferrol Family, and other Stories. — Poor Clerk, The, and Was I sg Tw Gilt His 3 6 
12. end Sagres 3 ~ a ony. . Gomes Sixpence. Illustrated. Imp. J Wind and Wave fulfilling His 
13. Fairly-cum-Forelands, and other Sketches. *e hes f S f n, 
14. Adventures Ashore and Afloat. — | me “Ola Sailor’ s Story, An, Illus- — $ . ssauerte Ee Buren: 
15. The Exile’s Trust, and other Stories. trated. Imperial 16m oe ou @ @ Galt i ee ° * 6 
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HOMEOPATHIC.  MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 
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INDIAN MUSLIN. | HOLIDAY READING FOR GIRLS. 


PURE CREAM-COLOURED MUSLIN 
Now Rea YW; Price Stxpene é. 


(25 inches wide), washes well, useful for 
DRESSES, « | ‘VICTORIA’S LAUREL,” 


a The Extra S Part of THE GIRL’S OWN 
CURTAINS, e Extra Summer Part o PAPER. 


Free per Post 
for 66 BLINDS, On receipt London: 56, 
iuprhs\ DRAPERIES, 
receipt 0 


of Postal BROWN é. GREEN’ s 
Postal Order. SHADING, &ec., 


Order. 
“GEM” 
And In Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, 


Entertainments, &c. Beautiful Effects at a small cost. Novelties 30 different sizes, great saving of Fuel, 
also in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. and bake splendidly. Price Lists 
PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


free Also 
JOHN KAY & SONS, MILLS, BURNLE 
MILLS, BURNLEY. | BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C 













PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Newsagents. 





Kitcheners & Heating Stoves. 








«ce 33 
* Cw ’ C y d th ? C 
oe CARR'S | Can you read this? “Cocoon 
Kee .. | : * * 
es 7 Knitt 
Lee E PATENT TAPES. nitting 
tee — | 
3s yy it | 
is [_  CAUTION. Wool, | 
= rr 
— Other and inferior makes of : 
F WOVEN LADDER WEBS are acten tome 
-— now being sold. ferior wool balled in the | 
= ‘The ORIGINAL and BEST has same style is sold as | 
the name CARR'S stamped on Genuine COCOON Wool, 
ONE cross-strap in every yard. please note that none is 
ak fo gle 
. wor which is 
CARES our sopnened Trade Mark, 
on the band. Directions 
Stamped Ladder Web, for knitting a number of 
and see that the name is there, yr + tna avticles free @ 
oe ue Sa | 
Stamper nm ess 
ting’ Ways ENETIAN BLINDS Envevope, “MENTIONING 
’ NAME OF THIS PAPER. 
is YY | 
SNS V WOOD & BUBTT, Spinners. Holmfirth. | 






































WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


SERVING TRETEETH g gue > CELEBRATED 


Vee Oriental Tooth P aste, 


FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFVING, AND PRESERVING THE TEETH. 


: TOOTH 
SRTAL of SrAUT ’ = Pag ; 


ow 


S submitted as that rare desideratum -a thoroughly satisfactory anc d perfect dentifrice. It is composed only 
of vegetable substances blended with the most ‘frag rant « mee p»unds, and is absolutely free from admixture 
with any mineral or pern:cious ingredient ; it is mot agreeable in taste, and is distinguished from all other 
preparations by its efficacy in removing tartar, ensuring x the most beautiful and pearly whiteness, and by its 
corrective and astringent properties inducing a healthy action of the gums, and consequent firmness and 
brightness of colour. The ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE gives a peculiar sweetness tothe breath, and, used with 
regularity, preserves and retains the teeth and gum: ina s yund and ornamental condition to old age. Sold in 
Pots, 1g. 6d. and %g. 6d. each, by Perfumers, Chemists, &c, throughout the King zdom and y —aee 

Wholesale and for shipment by the leading houses in London, Live re 01, Dublin, Glasgow, New Yor 
CAUTION.—Be particular in asking for “ JEWSBURY. & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE,” as numerous imitations are poy Care- 

“ JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER.” 


| 

fully observe the name aad address on the Pots. The ONLY GENUINE is signed on the wrapper, 
OVER SIXT YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. | 
= i 
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Guaranteed 


Pure and Soluble. 





(REGISTERED.) 
LARGE GLASSES OF DELICIOUS 
CUSTARD AT A COST OF 


8 BY USING a. 


BIRDS 


ustard 
owder 


of Bags tequired. Sa + ig & w out, and is half 
trouble. S ¢ re, x 


sar Use it Every Day 


A Sure, Soluble, Dry Soap, in fine powder, 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold Water 
Soft Water—Hot Water Packets, 1d. and upwards 


For Clothes, Linen, Knives, 
and all D 


Softens | USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 


Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


Needham’s 
Polishing | 
Coe Dos Pa ste | 


The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable 
preparation for cleaning and Brilliantly Polishing BRASS, 
COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. 

DAZZLING MIRROR FInIse, 
Goes, Rapid, Permanent. Beware of Counterfeits. 
la erywhere by Druggists, Ironmon 7 0C4TS, 
id. Tims, and rd. 





ten 2” 6d. ar - 1s. fots, 2d. 
if avdb ara B xe. 
INVE NTORS 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


ana 
AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


tic Washing. 





wa ad, packet Forks, Dishes, 8: p 


onch pocket be the name of ‘the e~ ntor 





Refuse Imitations. —Insist upon Hudson's. 


London Office: St. George‘s House, Eastcheap, BC. 








An immens 
V —s of 


Manufacturers, AL FRED i IRD & SONS . Birn ingham, 
"PATTERNS FREE comprising Specialities to 
a suit all Classes, all ae eS, 
| SERGE, 31 in., 2s. 3d. per yd, 
WITH OTHER FASHIONABLE FABRICS. 
United Kingdom. Goods Packed for Export. 


Under the Direct Patronage of the Royal Families of Europe and 
ashions, and all Purses, from 104d s. 6d. per yard. 

1s. to 4s. 6d. per yard 

nso. SERGES 

For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 

EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Factor, 


the Rank and Fashion of the World. 
EXTRA STR SCHOOLBOY 
of Material Sold 
Carriage Paid on orders of £1 in value to any Railway Station in the 
Wellington, Somerset, England. Wo Agents. 





i 





genuine. always see the name on the wrapper 

















“PEARS SOAP 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


“Soft healthful skin. 








R. K. BURT AND CO., 


PRINTERS, FATTER LANE, CITY, 





